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Chapter 1 A) 
Politics of (Dis)Integration — gag 
An Introduction 


Michael Collyer, Sophie Hinger, and Reinhard Schweitzer 


Public policies have always been concerned with the integration of specific migrant 
and non-migrant others, as well as with that of society as a whole. What is meant by 
integration has clearly changed over time and, with it, the precise nature of the poli- 
cies designed to enact it, at both the individual and the societal level. Despite this 
shifting conceptual foundation, something called ‘integration’ has been an official 
policy goal for the last 50 years or more, at least in liberal democracies. As far as the 
integration of newcomers is concerned, this liberal consensus has begun to change 
in the last few years. Integration is used much more instrumentally, today, as a fixed 
and measurable set of requirements for the attainment of certain rights, including 
citizenship. While some migrants have always been excluded from integration poli- 
cies, we can now also see a significant rise in the creation of barriers to their equal 
participation in social systems. In some cases, this even affects citizens who are 
either identified with specifically targeted migrant others — including black and 
minority-ethnic groups and national minorities — or who returned to their own coun- 
try of origin after having lived abroad. The widespread anti-immigrant populism 
that provoked these developments started before 2014 but has become more pro- 
nounced since 2015 and 2016. The tensions that these changes create are exacer- 
bated by the progressive withdrawal of government from practical support for 
integration over the last decade or so, and the corresponding increase in the role of 
market forces and the voluntary sector. 
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We understand integration as a set of normative assumptions, practices, policies 
and discourses that are always embedded in specific contexts and directed at par- 
ticular groups or categories of people. Integration is not a universal policy goal in 
the European Union or its member-states, particularly for migrants with uncertain 
or temporary status — including those in the asylum system. The context and per- 
ceived desirability of migrants’ and minorities’ integration ultimately depends on 
how they are categorised by the state in which they live. At one extreme, some 
migrants are obliged to fulfil certain criteria associated with integration in order to 
renew their visa, be reunited with their family or ultimately naturalise. For others, 
integration is temporarily suspended — for example until their asylum status has 
been determined — or simply not considered necessary, given their intended tempo- 
rary residence or employment in the country. At the other extreme, integration 
efforts are explicitly criminalised, as in the case of those migrants whose presence 
in the country is deemed ‘illegal’. Policies have begun to emerge which do not sim- 
ply exclude groups from the potentially beneficial impact of integration policies, but 
which have the specific objective of undermining their integration or certain 
aspects of it. 

This undermining of some integration processes is the basis for the conceptuali- 
sation of disintegration that is also central to this collection. In English, the word 
disintegration commonly denotes ‘the process of losing cohesion or strength’ or that 
of ‘coming to pieces’ (Oxford English Dictionary 2016). Within the social sciences 
it is thus employed to describe the character or composition of societies (as collec- 
tives) but not the actions of, or policies towards individual members (or those for- 
mally demarcated as non-members) of these societies. In German debates, the word 
Desintegration has been used more frequently, both in relation to a supposed com- 
ing apart of society and to the exclusion of certain individuals from society. Our use 
of this term builds on and adds to the work of German migration scholar Vicki 
Täubig. Studying the way in which the German state has put barriers into place to 
hinder asylum-seekers from participating in the various social systems, Täubig 
(2009) speaks of organised disintegration. Disintegration policies and practices do 
not only overlook settlement but also actively set out to do harm and discourage it, 
although they are sometimes justified within a broader integration framework. The 
notion that such harm should be a specific policy goal goes back no further than 
Theresa May’s October 2013 call to ‘create a really hostile environment for illegal 
immigrants’ in the UK (Travis 2013). This was an important symbolic statement of 
intent, reinforced by the UK’s two Immigration Acts of 2014 and 2016 that were 
brought into legislation while May was Home Secretary. Some policies thus explic- 
itly pursue this goal, others lack such clear intentionality but still contribute to pro- 
cesses of disintegration or the undermining of integration. For example, policies 
denying asylum-seekers the right to work have long been criticised for undermining 
their long-term integration, although this has never been the policies’ specific 
intention. 

Yet, even in disintegration-focused policies, integration remains a central goal. 
Indeed, not only can ‘one and the same social phenomenon have both integrative 
and disintegrative effects’, as argued by Grimm (2013, cit. in Treibel 2015, p. 46), 
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but also as policy objectives disintegration and integration are inherently connected. 
For example, the disintegration of some is routinely legitimised with the need to 
reserve capacities to accommodate and integrate others. That said, integration and 
disintegration are not a simple binary categorisation but are intertwined in that the 
logic of one is always present in the other. This connection is sometimes explicit, 
often implicit but ever present in migrant lives. We use the notation (dis)integration 
to describe this intertwining. 

With this notion, we hope to contribute to the debate around the usefulness of 
integration as an analytical concept. In the eyes of some critical observers, the 
explicit use of integration as a policy category makes it entirely irredeemable as a 
tool of analysis (Hess et al. 2015; Favell 2019). Indeed, integration is a politically 
and emotionally loaded concept, which in its daily usage mostly serves to mark 
otherness. Those targeted by integration measures are furthermore relegated to a 
position of passivity, obscuring the historical struggles of migrants for equal rights 
(Bojadzijev 2008). Although we share this criticism, we do not believe that simply 
abandoning integration as an analytical concept (and thus leaving its use and defini- 
tion entirely to policy-makers) is the right answer. First, this would mean to forego 
a broader debate and institutionalisation of integration (cf. Treibel 2015). From a 
broader socio-theoretical perspective, integration connotes a problem and process, 
which society as a whole and all of its members individually must face. From such 
a perspective, no individual can ever be entirely integrated (Bommes 2013). Second, 
we argue that a critical and conscientious analysis that always examines integration 
in explicit relation to its ever-present opposite — disintegration — and vice versa, 
constitutes a fruitful scholarly undertaking. We also do not agree that all struggles 
of migrants have been absorbed through the integration paradigm (Bojadzijev 
2008), because as stated above, not everyone is supposed to integrate. Rather, we 
hope that the notion of (dis)integration will help to bring migrant agency back into 
this debate. 

In addition to being inherently connected, integration and disintegration are also 
highly stratified processes. Although the procedural nature of integration is now 
increasingly recognised, it is still typically measured in terms of outcomes (eg. 
Garcés-Mascarefias and Penninx 2016). The contributions to this volume attempt to 
reverse this approach, emphasising the procedural elements and the dynamic nature 
of the processes of (dis)integration. A concern with integration and disintegration 
processes rather than outcomes also highlights the fragility of the distinctions on 
which the corresponding policies are based. For example, the disintegration of ille- 
galised migrants helps to foster a climate of intolerance and racism which under- 
mines the inclusion of citizens with migration backgrounds. Official state hostility 
that is focused on certain groups (illegalised migrants) can thereby weaken public 
support for the integration of those recognised by the same state as rightfully pres- 
ent. A focus on procedures rather than outcomes also helps, highlighting the implicit 
assumptions behind particular outcomes — for example, that migrants will be 
employed in certain low-skilled sectors of the labour market simply because that is 
where migrant workers are already significantly concentrated. 
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Viewing (dis)integration as a process also draws attention to the variety of actors 
involved, which leads to our concern with the politics of this process. The politics 
of (dis)integration provides a conceptual tool with which to analyse the role of 
numerous actors — including migrants and ethnically defined others, policy-makers, 
the media, public and private institutions and civil-society associations. A focus on 
politics means that we seek to reveal processes of negotiation around (dis)integra- 
tion, taking into account different actors with their various interests, strategies and 
power positions. It also means that we take a reflexive stance towards our own par- 
ticipation as researchers in these negotiations (Hess 2012), as we seek to define, 
measure and represent (dis)integration. This perspective highlights how different 
individual and institutional actors not only take radically different stances on the 
same issue but also have varying capacities and opportunities to influence outcomes. 
These power asymmetries reinforce the stratification of (dis)integration processes. 


1.1 Situating (Dis)Integration in the Existing Literature 


Our concept of (dis)integration overlaps with but is distinct from three related 
frames of analysis which we build on and contribute to: civic stratification, inclu- 
sion/exclusion, and critical citizenship. We consider these in turn. ‘Civic stratifica- 
tion’, highlights the variety of statuses that may be occupied by the foreign-born 
(Morris 2002), ranging from full citizen to undocumented migrant. With regard to 
the UK, Lydia Morris has identified 25 distinct packages of rights and restrictions, 
each associated with a different legal status. She did not include undocumented 
migrants who, despite becoming the target of disintegration policies in many coun- 
tries, still retain some fundamental rights. According to Morris (2003), civic strati- 
fication allows for the management of certain contradictions that unavoidably arise 
from government policies. As many of the contributions to this volume show, also 
the politics of (dis)integration is usually aimed at consolidating conflicts between 
different policy objectives or between official discourses and actual practice. The 
key difference is that, whereas civic stratification considers a static picture of dif- 
ferentiated rights as the outcome of official categorisation, (dis)integration analyses 
the processes through which those rights are acquired or lost. In addition to that, 
civic stratification is based around a continuum whereas (dis)integration concerns 
the intertwining of two apparently contradictory processes. 

In this, (dis)integration has much in common with the established analysis of 
differential inclusion/exclusion (e.g. Portes and Zhou 1993; Castles 1995), particu- 
larly in its concern with the specifics of precarity. Analysis of precarity tends to 
focus on its socio-economic aspects (Standing 2014) but there is a clear overlap 
with precarity of legal status. This may extend to any individual whose legal status 
is not fully secure, an ever larger group given recent changes in legislation in many 
liberal democracies to remove nationality. (Dis)integration on the basis of legal and/ 
or economic precarity also affects groups that Ngai (2004) characterised as ‘alien 
citizens’. These hold formal citizenship status but because at least one of their 
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parents was born elsewhere are nonetheless perceived and treated as ‘permanently 
foreign and unassimilable to the nation’ (ibid., p. 8). More-recent research has spe- 
cifically focused on the complex relationship between exclusion and inclusion (eg. 
Andrijasevic 2009; Ataç and Rosenberger 2013). Such work often challenges the 
assumption that inclusion is the opposite of exclusion, highlighting the differential 
ways in which they operate and particularly how one may even be directly produced 
by the other (Dua 2007). For example, the disproportionate inclusion of migrant 
workers in particular sections of the labour market — such as domestic or night 
work — may make their exclusion from various other domains of social and everyday 
life more likely. 

Current research in this area highlights the barriers faced by many migrants to 
their achievement of any kind of equal access to the benefits that come with living 
in wealthier countries. This results in significant disadvantage and inequality, even 
for those whose integration is officially supported by state institutions. Policies 
which effectively bring the state’s border onto the state’s territory reinforce legal 
precariousness and further undermine integration efforts and processes. Since this 
territorialisation of national borders relies on various forms of ‘everyday bordering’ 
(Yuval-Davis et al. 2018), the unequal effects of such policies go far beyond the 
people and situations they explicitly target. Mezzadra and Neilson’s (2013) ‘Border 
as Method’ approach connects this proliferation of practices of border control 
within society to the dynamic of inclusion/exclusion. By focussing on the reproduc- 
tion of forms of inclusion and exclusion that transcend national borders and their 
control, this analysis already points at the broader connections between integration 
and disintegration processes, which this collection sets out to expand on. Like inclu- 
sion/exclusion, (dis)integration considers the complex interrelations between appar- 
ently contradictory processes, in relation to certain individuals or groups, but also 
society as a whole. 

Apart from top-down attempts to control or ‘manage’ migration and the effects 
it has on receiving societies, (dis)integration always also involves migrant-led 
efforts and processes. In this respect, our analysis of the politics of (dis)integration 
has much in common with critical citizenship studies, the third area of work which 
we draw from and aim to contribute to. The notion of ‘acts of citizenship’ (Isin and 
Nielsen 2008) captures the agency of migrants, especially those with precarious or 
no status. This allows a better engagement with processes of negotiation which are 
not necessarily state-led. In a similar vein, we speak of ‘acts of integration’ to rec- 
ognise efforts that are made by migrants with uncertain status to achieve equality of 
access or inclusion. In some cases, these acts of integration are recognised or even 
required by state institutions. In others, recognition and solidarity comes from 
NGOs, migrant support groups and/or individual citizens. 

As already noted above, this book makes use of a terminology which, in German, 
unlike in English academic and public debates, has been quite common. Besides the 
more recent use by migration scholars, there has been an ongoing debate among 
German sociologists about ‘social disintegration’. Wilhelm Heitmeyer, in fact, 
coined this notion in his studies of racist and xenophobic violence. He found that 
social disintegration, understood as an increasing lack of social cohesion, paired 
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with increasing experiences of individual exclusion, furthered tendencies towards 
violent behaviour and conflict (Heitmeyer 1994). Similar to our endeavour, 
Heitmeyer makes a link between individual and collective (dis)integration pro- 
cesses, underlining that experiences of disintegration are not a problem experienced 
by a few individuals but a phenomenon of mainstream society and its institutions 
(Ibid.). 

In this book, however, we look at the relationship between integration and disin- 
tegration at both the individual and the collective level from a slightly different 
angle, by highlighting instances where the disintegration of certain individuals is 
not just a side-effect of broader societal changes (globalisation, individualisation, 
etc.) but is produced by law, policy and/or everyday practice. Moreover, we do not 
suppose that a certain ‘disintegration’ of society can be avoided altogether but, 
rather, see such developments as a fundamental characteristic of functionally dif- 
ferentiated societies (Nassehi 1999). 


1.2 The Three Central Contributions of this Volume 


As a whole, this book thus explicitly sets out to analyse a wide range of aspects of 
the politics of (dis)integration, the longer-term trends which produced them and 
their likely future implications. It thereby makes three important contributions to 
the literature discussed above. First, it explores how integration is framed in terms 
of limited capacity, thus requiring accompanying measures of disintegration. 
Second, it highlights how individuals engage in ‘acts of integration’, which range 
from adapting to the constraints of disintegration measures to migrant activism and 
solidarity with identified others. Third, it shows that the (dis)integration of some is 
inherently connected to the (dis)integration of society as a whole. 


1.2.1 The Limited Capacity Argument 


Several contributions in this volume show that integration policies and discourses 
often build on the assumption that not everyone can be integrated because the 
resources, facilities or simply public acceptance that is necessary for the integration 
of newcomers is limited. In other words, the successful integration of some is linked 
to the disintegration of others. The limited capacity argument rests on the notion of 
society as a container or finite space and it is often but not necessarily linked with 
ethno-nationalist conceptions of belonging. It furthermore entails calls for a limita- 
tion of (certain kinds of) immigration and a selection of who may stay and integrate 
and who may not. 

Against the background of supposedly limited integration capacities, decision- 
makers take an interest in selecting only those persons for the ‘integration track’, 
who are ‘likely to stay’ (Samuk and Hinger in this volume), ‘who really need it’ 
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(Hinger and Schweitzer, in this volume) and/ or ‘who really deserve it’ because of 
their supposed economic utility (Desille, in this volume). Such selection criteria are, 
however, not only difficult to implement but also in themselves contradictory. What 
Sébastien Chauvin and Blanca Garcés-Mascarefias (2014) have observed with 
regard to deservingness frames mobilised in negotiations of migrant (illegality, 
also holds true for negotiations of (dis)integration — they are characterised by sev- 
eral tensions: e.g. between claims based on vulnerability versus civic performance, 
universal versus particular claims, and economic versus cultural deservingness. 
While a differentiation based on deservingness frames does not correspond to legal 
statuses, it may affect both informal and formal practices of (dis)integration 
(Chauvin and Garcés-Mascarefias 2014). For example, Sophie Hinger shows in her 
chapter in this volume that asylum applicants in Germany, even though they for- 
mally share the same legal status, are increasingly differentiated upon arrival and 
registration according to their supposed need for protection. This early selection 
then translates into differential access to various social systems. In a similar vein, 
undocumented migrants do not only participate in informal, clandestine ways in the 
social systems of their host societies, but their participation often actually becomes 
part of an official pathway towards more recognition (Chauvin and Garces- 
Mascarefias 2012). 

Precisely because states create possibilities for immigrants with insecure resi- 
dence status to prove their deservingness, they also try to prevent immigrants from 
becoming ‘too integrated’ or too deserving (ibid, 2014, p. 422) and thus implement 
a range of disintegration measures. These may be general measures, such as the 
enforcement of internal border controls. The chapter by Reinhard Schweitzer for 
example demonstrates how measures are taken to render the access to welfare insti- 
tutions more difficult for undocumented migrants. Again, such measures are rou- 
tinely justified with a limited capacity argument, that is, the supposed need to protect 
the welfare state against (undeserving) immigrants. Disintegration measures may 
also target a specific group such as proclaimed ‘bogus refugees’. In the German case 
cited above, those asylum claimants deemed ‘undeserving’, are excluded from 
accessing the labour market and from participating in language and integration 
courses; in some cases, they are even spatially set apart until the end of their asylum 
procedure (Hinger, in this volume). Another example presented in this volume by 
Sahizer Samuk is the undermining of some immigrants’ equal participation in social 
systems by framing their stay as ‘temporary’. Temporary labour migrants are sup- 
posed to contribute to their host countries’ economies but their efforts are not neces- 
sarily rewarded with more rights and possibilities to stay in the long term, as Samuk 
shows. We consider the creation of such barriers to integration as intentional 
disintegration. 

In addition to prompting the adoption of (intentional) disintegration measures for 
some, and thus turning integration into a privilege, the limited capacity argument 
also helps to transform integration into a duty for others. This means that integration 
is increasingly framed as an individual responsibility — with a strong focus on suc- 
cessful labour-market integration and independence from social benefits. This can 
be considered part of a broader neoliberal conception of individuals being 
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responsible for their own sustenance, paired with diminishing state intervention and 
public budgets. It also reflects the influence of the idea of ‘workfare’ — namely, that 
social benefits are made dependant on continuous training and contributions to soci- 
ety in the form of voluntary or low-paid work — which has penetrated public welfare 
systems in many countries. While these developments affect many of those who are 
unemployed or considered not sufficiently integrated into the labour market, they 
affect immigrants in particular and, more specifically, persons without a secure resi- 
dence status. These people’s access to legal security and thus social and political 
rights is often made dependent on their economic performance. This becomes 
apparent, for example, in debates on whether persons with insecure residence status, 
who have a job or are engaged in a training, should be protected from deportation. 
Even the protection of recognised refugees is increasingly linked with their eco- 
nomic performance (Hinger, in this volume). Those who quickly learn the language 
and succeed in sustaining themselves are rewarded with faster access to legal secu- 
rity and more rights, for example to decide where they want to live within the coun- 
try. In addition, those who choose professions where their labour is the most needed 
(i.e. they engage in an apprenticeship instead of enrolling at university) are rewarded 
with more security, as they are protected from deportation throughout their job 
training. 

While the life chances of persons with an insecure residence status are especially 
affected by the neoliberal take on integration, also some citizens increasingly have 
to prove their deservingness, this concerns especially those who are living on social 
welfare and share certain characteristics with migrant others. Tina Magazzini, in her 
chapter, shows how, in Italy, for example, policy-makers frame the socio-economic 
deprivation of a significant part of the country’s Roma population as a cultural or 
behavioural problem, thereby obscuring discriminatory patterns and the lack of 
institutional support granted to Roma. An understanding of integration as an indi- 
vidual duty and not as one that requires an effort on behalf of state institutions, may 
effectively lead to disintegration. Moreover, it implies that the blame for distributive 
inequalities or unequal participation is put on the individual, who is perceived and 
presented as ‘unwilling’ or ‘unable to integrate’. This also comes to the fore Mateusz 
Karolak’s study of return-migrants in this volume. Karolak shows how Polish citi- 
zens struggle to re-integrate into the labour market of their home country at a level 
that fits their qualifications, after having lived and worked in the UK. 

At first sight, and in the context of a broader trend of diminishing public welfare 
spending, the conception of integration as a duty seems inclusive in the sense that it 
is applied to both citizens and non-citizens, to the established as well as to newcom- 
ers. However, the idea of integration as a duty has not replaced discrimination on the 
basis of legal status and/or ethnicity. The case of Jewish immigrants in Israel, pre- 
sented in this book by Amandine Desille, is another case in point. Whereas all Jews 
may immigrate to Israel and are entitled to citizenship, their prescribed integration 
paths and access to rights depend on their perceived economic deservingness which, 
in turn, is linked to their ethnicity and/or country of origin. Seen as part of the poli- 
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tics of (dis)integration, the limited capacity argument provides one important link 
between the integration of some and the disintegration of others. On the one hand, 
it implies that those who can have to manage on their own; on the other hand, it 
means that some are not even given a chance to participate equally because, it is 
argued, the integration capacities have to be spared for those who really need (or 
really deserve) it. 


1.2.2 Acts of Integration and Solidarity 


The second major contribution of this collection is to highlight the central involve- 
ment of individuals who are themselves the focus of any form of integration in its 
enactment. Despite the significant role of individuals that is inherent in the obliga- 
tions put on individuals, considered above, there is still a tendency to frame this 
obligation in terms that deny any agency. Since these are demands made of migrants, 
in a way that cannot be demanded of citizens, migrants are placed in the role of 
guardians of good citizenship. This suggests that integration is something that is 
‘done to’ individuals. Yet the history of public policies to shape integration high- 
lights how difficult it is to consciously shape a process as dynamic and complex as 
the progressive and relatively equal involvement of newcomers in a collective. 
Integration is a process in which those newcomers are actively involved, either as 
willing participants or to actively contest its normative assumptions. This active and 
often critical involvement is entirely constitutive of what integration actually is. The 
most that policy approaches can do is to shape or incentivise certain elements of that 
engagement. We explore how the engagement and activism of individuals shapes 
the integration process. 

These forms of engagement and activism should be understood as acts of inte- 
gration along the lines of the literature on ‘acts of citizenship’ (Isin and Nielsen 
2008). We draw on Isin and Nielsen’s pioneering reorientation of the study of citi- 
zenship to encompass forms of civic behaviour, democratic participation and protest 
by non-citizens. The authors demonstrate that civic behaviour is common to those 
who are denied the privilege of citizenship. The increasingly common policy fram- 
ing of integration as a privilege creates a similar group who are denied the benefits 
of integration yet who, nonetheless, actively engage in acts of integration and there- 
fore help to constitute the integration process. 

In some cases, acts of integration are restricted, in others they are explicitly crim- 
inalised. Sahizer Samuk considers in her chapter a situation where these restrictions 
are explicit. In the case of temporary workers, all avenues for integration are offi- 
cially closed off, yet through research in Canada and the UK, Samuk suggests that 
temporary workers nonetheless take steps to develop elements of longer-term inte- 
gration. These acts of integration include familiarity with conditions of work, lan- 
guage development and awareness of social and cultural norms, yet rights are 
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limited as access to more genuine integration is an increasingly restricted privilege. 
In a related investigation, Nina Saharoui investigates the experiences of workers in 
the care sector in London, Paris and Madrid. Her study includes migrants with lim- 
ited rights to integration as well as racialised minorities with full access to 
citizenship. As racism changes form, becoming less overt, both groups face barriers 
in achieving redress and their equality of treatment continues to be blocked by bar- 
riers that, as Saharoui demonstrates, form an evolving type of institutional racism. 

It is increasingly common for participation in certain elements of the integration 
process to be explicitly criminalised, as in the case for illegalised migrants. Reinhard 
Schweitzer’s chapter considers the ways in which this exclusion is enacted in key 
institutions which have traditionally been central to supporting integration, health, 
education and social services. Yet, he shows that acts of integration are widespread 
and, in some cases, are supported by representatives of the institutions concerned. 
Despite official restrictions, even illegalised migrants retain certain rights which are 
central to the wider functioning of society. The institutionalised restrictions of these 
rights may therefore set up internalised contradictions within these institutions 
which have to be managed through particular, dedicated sectors. In some cases, 
institutional actors have a degree of flexibility around obligations to investigate 
report and act on discoveries of illegalised status. 

Acts of integration, performed by those who are typically the subject of integra- 
tion processes, thus have a corollary in acts of solidarity. Solidarity with those 
affected by integration measures arises immediately amongst those with similar 
experiences though it may also encompass those who are not the individual subject 
of integration processes but have a wider concern for social equality. Schweitzer’s 
chapter demonstrates how acts of solidarity may arise from individuals within the 
institutions who have been tasked with implementing much greater hostility. These 
institutions are fundamental to the liberal welfare state and were established to sys- 
tematise solidarity, so it is not altogether surprising that they continue to attract 
individuals with a concern for equality. This highlights an additional barrier that 
policies of disintegration must inevitably overcome. 

Solidarity can also emerge within sub-state and non-state organisations. Sophie 
Hinger’s chapter considers the tensions between national- and local-level integra- 
tion policies in Germany. At the national level, there is a clear distinction between 
“genuine refugees’ and others whereas local-level responses to integration have 
much greater interest in blurring these categorisations in the broader contexts of 
contribution to urban solidarity. Amongst the explicitly anti-migration politics of 
contemporary Hungary, Céline Cantat highlights the attempts of state institutions to 
clearly identify a desirable Hungarian public. This is achieved at least in part through 
the enactment of highly publicised border policies, the “border spectacular’. Within 
this extremely hostile context, solidarity emerges within civil society collectives. 
Even though their room for manceuvre is severely constrained, Cantat shows that 
acts of solidarity also contribute to the normative challenge to official policies of 
disintegration. This is especially the case in countries like Hungary, where acts of 
integration are repressed or criminalised and the flexibility that both Hinger and 
Schweitzer identify within state institutions at the local and national levels is absent. 
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1.2.3 The (Dis)Integration of Certain Groups or Individuals Is 
Linked to that of Society as a Whole 


As mentioned above, we understand integration and disintegration as two inherently 
connected processes, even though the policies and practices that help to produce 
them apparently pursue opposite goals. In addition to that, we also contend that both 
concepts — and the corresponding efforts, practices, discourses or policies — can 
(and should) be analysed in relation to individuals as well as collectives. Like inte- 
gration and disintegration, also the latter (individual — collective) do not constitute 
a simple dichotomy but are usually intertwined, with a range of institutions and 
various organisational forms constituting crucial links between the two levels. 

The combination of both pairs of concepts results in the two-dimensional frame- 
work shown in Fig. 1. 

As already indicated, in its everyday use the term ‘integration’ is usually 
employed to describe the integration of a particular individual (or group of individu- 
als) into society, but as an analytical concept it can also mean the integration of that 
same society as a whole (cf. Treibel 2015). In (social) policy language, the latter is 
usually referred to as social or community ‘cohesion’ or the ‘inclusiveness’ of a 
society or its institutions. Particularly when related to immigration, this kind of 
integration is often taken for granted and/or portrayed as being threatened by the 
arrival of newcomers, especially those accused of being ‘reluctant to integrate them- 
selves’. Much of the existing scholarship on migrant integration has been criticised 
for the implicit assumption that the society into which individual newcomers are 
(supposed to be) integrating is itself not only homogenous but also inherently inte- 
grated (Imbusch and Heitmeyer 2012). From a systems theoretical perspective, too, 
which sees modern societies as necessarily consisting of various functionally 
differentiated sub-systems, the idea of an ‘integrated society’ appears problematic 
(Nassehi 1999). 


Integration Disintegration 
= e Duty and/or privilege of certain e ‘Hostile environment’ 
E newcomers e Exclusion (from services etc.) 
= ‘Assimilation’ e ‘Organised disintegration’ 
= e Participation towards asylum-seekers! 
9 e Social/community cohesion e Social conflict 
3 e Inclusive societies and/or institutions e Fragmentation 
= e Lack of trust 
5 e Institutional racism 
e ‘Soziale Desintegration’? 


Note: | Täubig (2009); * Heitmeyer (1994). 


Fig. 1 Two-dimensional framework of concepts 
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That said, however, a certain relationship between the integration of individuals 
and that of society is usually recognised and many grassroots initiatives, as well as 
research projects focusing on the local level are explicitly trying to build on this 
conceptual but also practical overlap. Arguably, both an individual’s integration into 
society, and that of society as a whole, thereby hinge on the same connections and 
interactions between people (and institutions), which also means that the two cannot 
be regulated as if they were entirely separate processes (Schweitzer 2017). By 
building and maintaining social relations with others, individuals thus always also 
contribute to a (more) integrated collective. 

A related argument (e.g. by Brubaker 1992) is that the perception and practices 
of integration depend on the dominant perception of nationhood. As the contribu- 
tions to this volume of Magazzini and Desille suggest, this also works the other way 
around — integration policies that officially target only specific groups or individuals 
often serve as an arena in which the broader issue of belonging (or not) to the nation 
is renegotiated. From this perspective, also discourses and everyday practices that 
rather contribute to, or even aim at, the disintegration of certain foreigners or minor- 
ities must be seen as means of nation-building. 

With this book, we thus want to highlight that an inherent connection between 
the individual and the collective level not only exits in relation to integration, but 
also with regard to what we describe as disintegration policies and practices. These 
can have a great variety of forms and intended as well as unintended consequences, 
as several of the contributions to this volume demonstrate. The above-mentioned 
‘hostile environment’ approach of the British government towards irregular migrants 
(Schweitzer, in this volume) is just one example but similar policies or mechanisms 
also target other categories of people, including temporary migrants (Samuk, in this 
volume), those who returned to their country of citizenship (Karolak, in this vol- 
ume) or ethnic/national minorities (Magazzini, in this volume). Notably, such poli- 
cies are never directed against integration in its collective sense (i.e. against “social 
cohesion’) but do aim — in more or less explicit ways — to circumvent or undermine 
the integration of certain individuals or groups who are identified as undeserving or 
unwanted. 

We argue that, in analysing such policies and the related processes of (dis)inte- 
gration, much more attention has to be paid to the issue of how they also (poten- 
tially) affect the rest of society. For example, Schweitzer’s contribution to this 
volume shows that the increasing exclusion of irregular residents from public wel- 
fare affects not only the excluded but also the institutions and individuals providing 
such services and, ultimately, society as a whole, since it requires critical changes in 
the logic of public service provision more broadly. The fact that immigration con- 
trol — including the corresponding restrictions in terms of access and rights — is 
becoming more and more internalised and thus reliant on various local actors such 
as employers, welfare bureaucrats and private landlords, ultimately undermines the 
necessary trust that migrant and other disadvantaged communities have in the state 
and its institutions. 

The explicitly negative portrayal of immigrants and/or refugees in public and 
political discourse thereby also challenges existing networks of solidarity, as Cantat 
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as well as Sarah Nimfiihr, Laura Otto and Gabriel Samateh discuss in their chapters 
on the current situation in Hungary and Malta, respectively. Institutionalised racism 
and everyday discrimination, including in the workplace — which is the focus of 
Nina Sahraoui’s chapter in this book — are also phenomena that can be related to 
policies and discourses that target certain migrant others. The (negative) effects of 
such policies and/or related practices are thereby often particularly visible at the 
local level, as both Hinger and Desille show in their contributions to this volume. 

Our aim in this regard is to not only highlight the various links and contradictions 
between integration and disintegration but also the far-reaching consequences that 
these can have at both the individual and the collective level. The widespread effects 
of the politics of (dis)integration also explain the significant diversity of the contri- 
butions to this volume (in terms of methodology as well as geographical and ana- 
lytical focus), which the remainder of this introduction will briefly consider, before 
introducing each chapter in detail. 


1.3 (Dis)Integration across Scales and Contexts: 
The Chapters in this Volume 


In this book we were interested in the relationship between integration and disinte- 
gration at three different scales, in a variety of different empirical contexts. The 
tools of qualitative research rather than survey methodologies are most appropriate 
for this purpose, but even within the range of qualitative approaches there is consid- 
erable methodological diversity, from ethnography to structured interviews with key 
informants. This mix of approaches is one of the strengths of this edited volume and 
justified by the variety of scales in play. First, the micro scale, considers impacts on 
and the role of individuals in (dis)integration. Second, the meso scale provides an 
account at the level of organisations, such as municipal councils or NGOs. Finally, 
the macro scale explores the ways in which (dis)integration is an essential nation- 
building process, carefully policing the borders of membership. By combining these 
levels of analysis, we are interested in highlighting instances where the (dis)integra- 
tion of certain individuals is produced by law, policy and/or everyday practice. 

In addition, we wish to highlight the various ways in which (dis)integration pro- 
cesses are intertwined across different social systems. Some contributions in this 
volume primarily focus on one such system — like the labour market or welfare 
institutions — and show how policies designed to prevent certain groups from par- 
ticipating in these systems may negatively affect the functioning of relevant institu- 
tions and have implications for their involvement in other spheres of life. Other 
contributions examine categorisation processes in policymaking and their effects 
across various social systems. 

Rather than limiting the book’s geographical focus strictly to Europe, we decided 
to also include chapters that look at Israel and Canada. The former presents a unique 
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case that allows highlighting the crucial role that the politics of (dis)integration can 
play in relation to ongoing processes of nation-building. The Canadian case delivers 
a transatlantic comparative insight as it is juxtaposed with an analysis of policies 
in the UK. 

Turning to the chapters themselves, first, Sophie Hinger’s chapter ‘Integration 
through disintegration?’ enquires into the meanings of local and national integration 
policies in Germany which target asylum-seekers. The core argument is that there is 
a difference between the logics underlying the policies at both the national and the 
local level. The national integration law is mainly marked by an ethno-national 
framing of integration, which contributes, through the introduction of the notion of 
‘(not) being likely to stay’, to a further fractioning of the refugee label and thus the 
deterioration of rights of asylum claimants. While it posits integration as a privilege 
and duty for ‘genuine’ refugees, it aims to undermine the integration of those not 
deemed to be genuine refugees, following the logic that the disintegration of the 
latter is necessary in order to successfully integrate the former. At the local level, on 
the other hand, asylum-seekers are increasingly viewed as a potential resource for 
and part of a heterogeneous urban society, where participation rather than legal 
status matters. Yet, also at the local level, integration is ultimately tied to disintegra- 
tion, as local authorities try to select who becomes part of the urban population in 
the first place. 

Tina Magazzini’s chapter on Roma integration picks up on the framework set 
out in this introduction to consider ‘integration’ as ‘a set of normative assumptions, 
practices, policies and discourses that are always embedded in specific context’. Her 
chapter examines the context of integration policies and practices addressed at a 
specific minority, the Roma, in two Southern European countries — Italy and Spain — 
which share many characteristics and yet have adopted very different understand- 
ings of ‘Roma integration’. Roma integration strategies are examined as a way of 
contributing to an understanding of how policies that are officially aimed at ‘inte- 
grating’ others can, in practice, be used to compartmentalise and exclude a group 
from the national imagined community. This chapter relates to the idea of integra- 
tion as a stratified process (how the very concept of ‘Roma integration’ is the result 
of layers of meaning attributed by different European directives and national gov- 
ernments) and draws attention to the actors involved (the policy-makers in charge of 
integration policies). The main point is to show how the regimes of (dis)integration 
apply not only to migrants but also to ethnic minorities who are narrated and treated 
as similarly ‘foreign’ to the mainstream’s imagined community. In this sense, 
Roma-specific integration measures do not challenge wider structures of inequality 
but, rather, contribute to the normalisation of a hegemonic discourse that sees a 
certain section of society as the bar for normality. 

Sahizer Samuk asks ‘Can integration be temporary?’. Temporary migration 
policies are made for those who are not supposed to integrate. This may include 
seasonal agricultural workers, construction workers, domestic workers and many 
more. Those who do not have the ‘high skills’ depicted and decided by the 
immigration categorisations are forced to be temporary. They are needed but they 
are not wanted. They stay but no integration budget is spent on them. They are here 
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to work, not to integrate. However, they are disintegrated via temporariness and a 
lack of access to the most basic social and economic rights. In some countries they 
do not have the right to strike or to become a member of a union, nor can they ben- 
efit from the pension or unemployment system. So, what if they stay? The chapter 
examines the cases of Canada and the UK comparatively, seeing that, despite their 
diverse immigration histories, they do follow similar logics in devising policies for 
temporariness. The life of continuous disintegration led by temporary migrant 
workers is not only of six months’ duration but, in some cases, a whole life, unless 
they apply for permanent residence schemes if these possibilities of transition to 
permanent stay are within their avail. The chapter calls for the attention of the pol- 
icy-makers. Apart from whether they stay or not, the migrant workers need the 
empowerment of their own agency, supported by changes to the institutional frame- 
works that surround them and that determine their living conditions. 

In her chapter, Nina Sahraoui examines migrant and minority-ethnic workers’ 
experiences in older-age care. From the specific perspective of racialised workers’ 
experiences in this highly segmented section of the labour market, she sheds light 
on some of the mechanics of disintegration in three European capitals. Sahraoui’s 
chapter illustrates how labour-market segmentation, while representing a form of 
inclusion, translates into everyday experiences of (dis)integration for migrant and 
minority-ethnic workers. Her empirical section, by focusing on cases of racist 
behaviour by colleagues and harassment/discrimination by managers, sets out to 
relate the level of individual interactions to the workings of institutions in order to 
inform our understanding of how policies produce (dis)integration. It offers insights 
into the workings of (dis)integration at the workplace level and the coping strategies 
that arise at the level of interpersonal relationships. Overall, this chapter demon- 
strates that anti-discrimination legislation often remains out of reach for racialised 
precarious workers and argues that anti-racism is too often reduced to the legal 
framework of anti-discrimination policies, falling short of analysing the structural 
dynamics that foster racism at multiple levels. 

The chapter by Mateusz Karolak acknowledges the heterogeneity of contempo- 
rary migration patterns and expands the field of analysis on the oft-neglected experi- 
ences of labour migrants voluntarily returning to their countries of origin. Through 
the analysis of the life histories of Polish post-accession migrants returning from the 
United Kingdom, Karolak looks at the subjective and objective dimensions of the 
returnees’ labour market (dis)integration. He argues that, in spite of the fact that the 
returnees do not lack the foundations for integration, they often fall into the ‘experi- 
ence trap’ and transfer their vulnerable labour-market position from abroad. 
Moreover, due to the internalised feeling of ‘permanent temporariness’, returnees 
resign from collective attempts to change their situation and instead employ indi- 
vidualised strategies of re-emigration. In this way, despite the pricing discourse on 
the universal advantages of intra-EU mobility, it turns out that, for some Central and 
Eastern-European migrants, the current regime of EU mobility, alongside passive 
state policies and self-fashioned neoliberal subjectivities contributes to the further 
fragmentation of migrants’ careers and precarisation of their work. 
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In the following chapter, Reinhard Schweitzer turns to the UK’s experience of 
implementing the ‘hostile environment’. Immigration control is gradually shifting 
from external borders to the interior of the state and society. As part of this broader 
trend, irregular migrants face policies that explicitly aim at preventing their settle- 
ment, integration and access to services. The UK government explicitly presents 
these as an effort to create ‘a hostile environment’ for this part of the population. In 
order to be effective, many of these policies have to be implemented within some of 
the core institutions of the liberal welfare state, which at the same time fulfil a cru- 
cial role for the integration of society as a whole. Based on original interview data 
from London, this chapter looks at various sites where the exclusionary logic of 
immigration law intersects with the different inclusionary logics underlying public 
service provision. Crucial insights from organisation theory help to show how (and 
why) different public institutions (hospitals, universities and social-service centres) 
have responded to this by establishing specialised subdivisions that deal specifically 
with migrant irregularity. Schweitzer argues that, while this allows them to shield 
their core staff from contradictory logics and demands, it further increases the dan- 
gerous overlap between these institutions and the immigration regime. 

In her chapter, ‘Disintegration within integration’, Amandine Desille examines 
more recent transformations of Israel’s Law of Return — the Israeli immigration 
policy which provides the (imagined) repatriation of Diaspora Jews to Israel — in a 
context of liberalisation of the Israeli economy and the devolution of power to local 
authorities. Today, new immigrants follow two paths of ‘integration’: ‘direct absorp- 
tion’, where immigrants are granted benefits while being free to settle wherever they 
find fit; and “community absorption’, where immigrants are placed in ‘absorption 
centres’ and see their entitlements conditioned by residence, religious observance 
and more. Those two paths are *ethnicised’ in the sense that they depend on country 
of origin — Western immigrants, considered as economically useful, benefit from 
direct absorption and a more pluralist attitude of local governments, while immi- 
grants from Africa and Asia are the objects of an assimilationist policy. This situa- 
tion of ‘(dis)integration’ within what is supposed to be an inclusive immigrant 
policy for all Jews, shows the extent to which new criteria of perceived economic 
performance limit the integration of specific segments of newcomers. The rescaling 
of immigration and immigrant policies to subnational governments, although it has 
introduced a more multicultural approach, antagonist to the assimilationist ideology 
at work in Israel, has not enabled an alternative policy framework which is more 
accommodating to all. 

Céline Cantat examines the way in which a politics of spectacle is employed by 
Hungarian authorities in their government of migrants. She argues that this specta- 
cle of the border participates in the delineation of a legitimate Hungarian public and 
in the representation of the Hungarian state as the protector of a ‘desirable’ national 
order. The chapter then looks at how this process of hyper-visibilisation is comple- 
mented by more discreet practices of negligence towards migrants and refugees. It 
argues that these less-visible acts of destitution directly contribute to the unweaving 
of the social, economic and political ties and spaces available to migrants and refu- 
gees in the country, thus contributing to a calculated process of social disintegration 
targeting migrants and refugees. Against this background, the chapter goes on to 
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investigate instances of solidarity with and support for migrants and sets out to 
assess their potential in countering dynamics of disintegration. 

Finally, the chapter by Sarah Nimfiihr, Laura Otto and Gabriel Samateh is 
concerned with the so-called ‘integration paradox’ in the Maltese manifestation of 
the European border regime. Despite a lack of public effort in support of integra- 
tion — moreover, even the active pursuit of making integration more difficult — refu- 
gees are nevertheless required to integrate themselves into society, resulting in an 
ambivalent situation. The authors focus on refugees’ coping strategies by looking at 
practices of (dis)integration acted out by governing and non-governing actors. 
Based on ethnographic data, they argue that (dis)integration is a continuum, created 
by both legal frameworks and individuals’ action, producing different forms of dif- 
ferentiated in- and exclusion. By employing a textualisation strategy based on col- 
laborative research with Gabriel, who is a classified refugee in Malta, their 
contribution offers an analysis and representation beyond the merely scholarly, 
White perspective. In so doing, the authors provide an example of how research is 
possible that enables understanding of the lived reality of refugees and, at the same 
time — through Gabriel’s contribution — intervenes into hitherto normalised power 
relations in the scientific knowledge production on forced migration. 

In the conclusion, Violetta Zentai reviews key messages from the volume as a 
whole, regarding the conceptual, political and policy formations on the manage- 
ment of migration and the relations that these interventions shape and re-shape in 
wider societal affairs amidst weakening mechanisms for protecting human dignity, 
rights and equal citizenship in Europe and beyond. 
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Chapter 2 A) 
Integration Through Disintegration? gest 
The Distinction Between Deserving 

and Undeserving Refugees in National 

and Local Integration Policies in Germany 


Sophie Hinger 


2.1 Introduction 


Until recently, refugees! with an insecure residence status were, just like undocu- 
mented migrants, not a target group for integration policies in Germany. What is more, 
they were explicitly excluded from national integration provisions, such as German 
language and integration courses. They were largely prohibited from taking up employ- 
ment, from moving out of accommodation centres into private flats and from leaving 
their assigned locality of residence. These and other measures had been introduced by 
the German government in the 1980s to make the stay of (rejected) asylum-seekers in 
Germany as unattractive as possible and to deter other potential asylum-seeking per- 
sons. Even though municipal authorities generally adopted a much more pragmatic 
and inclusive approach knowing that many of the protection-seekers would end up 
staying for many years they often did not explicitly include them in integration plans 
and, in some cases, also explicitly excluded them (Aumüller 2009; Bommes 2012). 
However, the perception of and take on the integration of refugees with an inse- 
cure residence status seems to have changed. In the 2000s, a few city municipalities 
started to make plans to decentralise the accommodation of refugees — that is, to 
move away from mass accommodation to providing access to private flats. Since 
2013, it has also become increasingly common for local authorities to adopt encom- 
passing strategies or concepts for the integration of refugees, including those 


'T use ‘refugee’ not (only) in its limited legal sense but in the broad sense of a person who has 
sought or is seeking asylum, thus including persons with different legal statuses. When I refer to 
‘refugees without a secure residence status’ I mostly mean persons who are in the process of claim- 
ing asylum or whose claims have been rejected, some of whom have a so-called Duldung. I reflect 
on my own use of categories in the second section of this chapter. 
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without a secure residence status. Some of the Länder (federal states), too, have 
adopted measures to improve the living situation of asylum-seekers — e.g. by finan- 
cially or otherwise supporting the decentralisation of accommodation and introduc- 
ing quality standards for collective accommodation centres (Aumüller 2018). The 
national government has relaxed some of the measures of discomfort and deter- 
rence, like the residency obligation (in 2015) and the employment prohibition (since 
2014). With the adoption of the Integration Bill in July 2016, refugees without a 
secure residence permit even became the main focus of national integration policies. 

This chapter enquires into the functioning and underlying logics of recent inte- 
gration policies in Germany. In line with the literature on integration policies that 
notes clashes between different levels of policy-making (Chauvin and Garcés- 
Mascarefias 2012; Miigge and van der Haar 2016), it especially explores the links 
and tensions between integration measures at municipal and the national levels. The 
integration policies and measures of the Länder are beyond the scope of this paper. 
The analysis of the local level is based on a case study of one German city. The in- 
depth analysis of one local case allows to go beyond an analysis of integration poli- 
cies as they are described in official documents and to trace the implementation of 
policies over time (Penninx and Garcés-Mascarefias 2016). Looking at both levels, 
this chapter asks: How do the policies construct and distinguish between the differ- 
ent target groups? Who is (not) to be integrated? And in how far are the national 
framings of integration reproduced or contested at the local level? 

In order to grasp the logics of integration policies at different levels, the chapter 
places special emphasis on their explicit and implicit category structures. The fol- 
lowing section lays out some of the principles of category analysis and its relevance 
for understanding integration policies. The third section presents the methods 
employed in this study. The fourth section turns to the national Integration Bill, 
which will then be contrasted, fifth, with an analysis of local integration policies and 
practices in the city of Osnabriick. 


2.2 Integration Policies, Disintegration and Category 
Analysis 


Integration policies can be understood as attempts by State authorities to guide and 
control the integration processes of immigrants (Penninx and Garcés-Mascarefias 
2016). They are 


part of a normative political process, in which the issue of integration is formulated as a 
problem, the problem is given a normative framing, and concrete policy measures are 
designed and implemented to achieve a desired outcome (ibid., p. 19). 


While the lack of integration of immigrants is often the proposed problem, one can 
also consider disintegration measures as part of the policy repertoire of states to 
attempt to control immigration and (post-)migration social relations. Vicki Täubig 
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(2009) has used the concept of organised disintegration to describe the living 
situation of refugees with an insecure residence status in Germany. Building on 
Erving Goffmann’s (1973) concept of a total institution, Täubig (2009 pp. 45-54) 
describes how the German state undermines asylum-seekers’ right to a self-deter- 
mined life and integrated social relations by obliging them to reside in collective 
accommodation centres, where their daily lives are subjected to strict bureaucratic 
regimentation. Sieglinde Rosenberger (2012) ties in with Täubig’s work by distin- 
guishing between residential segregation on the one hand and material disintegra- 
tion on the other, the latter referring to the erecting of barriers to asylum-seekers’ 
access to resources and institutions. In line with the conceptualisation of (dis )inte- 
gration as spelled out by Collyer et al. (2020), this chapter looks for connections 
between integration and disintegration. It seeks to contribute to the argument that 
disintegration is not only an aim of policy-makers but is also, in fact, legitimised 
within a broader integration framework (Ibid. ). 

Categories are, in many ways, at the heart of migration and integration policies, 
as they define ‘who is a wanted and who is an unwanted migrant and who requires 
integration and who does not’ (Miigge and van der Haar 2016, p. 77). The desir- 
ability or deservingness of immigrants is framed in different and sometimes contra- 
dictory ways, as Sébastien Chauvin and Blanca Garcés-Mascarefias (2014) have 
highlighted. For refugees, vulnerability has been a major criterion for deservingness 
but, as I argue below, other framings such as economic performance or cultural 
deservingness also (increasingly) play a role. We can see in the shift of categories 
and the underlying framings of deservingness over time, as well as in diverging 
practices at the national and local levels, that the categorisations on which integra- 
tion policies rest are always due to change. Even though, especially in policies, they 
appear as if they were fixed and natural, they are always social constructions. 
Multiple actors at multiple levels engage in the construction of categories, including 
those who are categorised. 

From a critical perspective, it is especially important to reflect how we, as 
researchers, (co-)produce categorisations. For example, the use of a presumably 
neutral legal category such as ‘asylum-seeker’ is, in fact, highly problematic if we 
consider that it was introduced by Northern governments to mark the distinction 
between asylum claimants and those who are granted asylum, thus preventing 
access to the label ‘refugee’ and entailing the ‘wholesale withdrawal or reduction of 
established rights’ (Zetter 2007, p. 181). In a similar vein, the use of ‘refugee’ as an 
analytical term has been questioned, both because it is intimately tied to a specific 
legal status and because it seems to confirm the political differentiation between 
forced and voluntary migration (Fiedler et al. 2017). I have nevertheless opted to use 
the term because the constitution of the (non-)refugee subject in and through inte- 
gration policies is the very focus of this chapter. In what follows, categories are 
mainly regarded as a construction of states and policy-makers. State actors and the 
policy documents they produce are of special relevance due to their power position 
and because their formal systems of categorisation are particularly apt for decon- 
struction (Martiniello and Simon 2005, p. 8). 
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Category analysis can help ‘to identify the architecture of the argument that 
underlies a policy issue and that, while often not discussed explicitly in policy 
debates, nevertheless is part of policy-relevant publics’ sense-making’ (Yanow 
2000, p. 55). In order to reveal the organising principle of category systems, it helps 
to question their supposedly exclusive, exhaustive and neutral nature (Yanow 2000; 
Miigge and van der Haar 2016). Category systems rest on the assumption that cat- 
egories are mutually exclusive, an assumption which, however, can be questioned 
from an analytical point of view — people may move between and fit into several 
categories. The supposed exhaustiveness of category systems can be deconstructed 
if we look beyond those groups or individuals highlighted by the policy and ask who 
is obscured or only targeted implicitly by a policy and why. Integration policies, for 
example, rarely or never mention undocumented migrants, just as they remain silent 
on those groups deemed automatically integrated. Intended or not, category systems 
often (re-)produce stereotypes, prejudice and inequality (Mügge and van der Haar 
2016). While some elements or groups are presented as problematic or deviant, oth- 
ers are constructed as normal (Yanow 2000, p. 52). Category analysis explores this 
as the marking of categories (Ibid.). 

In the literature on integration policies, differential organising principles or 
markings have been noted between policy levels. For example, according to the 
institutional discourse of the European Union, EU citizens are integrated in all EU 
member-states and should therefore not be considered as specific targets of integra- 
tion policies. However, the issue is handled quite differently by policy-makers at the 
national level, as the discrimination against some EU citizens — especially the Roma 
and citizens of Eastern European countries — in other EU member-states shows 
(Lind and Persdotter 2017; Magazzini 2020). Differences have also been observed 
between national and local levels, especially towards immigrants without a secure 
residence permit (Chauvin and Garcés-Mascarefias 2012; Mügge and van der Haar 
2016; Schweitzer 2020). 


2.3 Methodology 


Given the interest in categorisations, the analysis of national and local policy docu- 
ments will focus on their diagnostic parts as well as the solutions — i.e. the actual 
measures — they propose. For the (national) Integration Bill, this means that I also 
take into account the Draft Bill, the executive order and other statements connected 
to the bill. The local case study consists of an analysis of policy documents, ethno- 
graphic data and interviews generated during my PhD project on local asylum prac- 
tices in Osnabrück between 2014 and 2016. I chose Osnabrück, a city of about 
160,000 inhabitants in the German state of Lower Saxony, as the entry point for my 
fieldwork because the city has a long history of accommodating refugees and thus 
an established ‘asylum landscape’ (Hinger et al. 2016) with a diversity of relevant 
actors and sites, yet not as many as in bigger cities. I conducted interviews with key 
actors in the municipal administration and government, as well as local NGOs and 
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initiatives, in order to understand how asylum is negotiated in a particular local set- 
ting and how this changes over time. Given the focus of this chapter on comparing 
the national and local levels, a differentiated analysis of conflicts and contradictory 
logics within and among local institutions has to be omitted. In line with category 
analysis, as laid out above, I look at the construction, demarcation and markings of 
the (non-) targets of recent integration policies, as well as the understanding of inte- 
gration and (urban) society that these policies convey. 


2.4 The National Integration Bill 


The Integration Bill of 2016 concerns, despite its general framing, only a specific 
group: refugees. In fact, most of its regulations address asylum applicants and 
rejected asylum-seekers with a Duldung (certificate suspending their deportation). 
This presents a rupture with earlier national integration provisions,’ from which 
refugees without a secure residence permit were, more or less explicitly, excluded. 
The introduction of the Integration Bill has to be read as part of a series of legal 
changes that were introduced in 2015 and 2016 in reaction to the heightened num- 
ber of persons seeking asylum in Germany. As the draft Bill clearly states, the aug- 
mented number of refugees and their supposed lack of integration are defined as a 
problem: 


Only last year, 476,649 persons have applied for asylum in Germany [...] A lack of integra- 
tion does not only lead to social problems in the medium and long term, it also leads to high 
costs (Gesetzentwurf fiir das Integrationsgesetz 2016, p. 1). 


To counter the influx of asylum-seekers and their lack of integration, the bill intro- 
duces a legal division between putative ‘genuine’ and ‘bogus’ refugees through the 
notion of strong or weak ‘likelihood of staying’ (Bleibeperspektive). For the asylum 
applicants considered as being likely to stay, it establishes fast-track integration and, 
for those who are not, accelerated asylum procedures and deportations. The follow- 
ing sections look at the explicit and implicit categories constructed in and through 
the Integration Bill. 


2.4.1 ‘We’ and the ‘Others’: An Ethno-National Framing 
of Integration 


In addressing only refugees and the problem of their (non-)integration, the German 
government marks them as ‘others’ — that is, as persons who do not (yet) belong to 
German society. The distinction between ‘us’ and an asylum-seeking ‘other’ rests 
on the imagination of German society as a homogenous ethno-cultural entity. This 


The National Integration Plan (2007) and the National Action Plan Integration (2012). 
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container model of society and culture comes to the fore in the Integration Bill in 
several ways: First, it posits refugees as a potential threat to social cohesion and 
stability. While it points to the humanitarian obligation of the German state to pro- 
tect asylum-seekers, it also underlines the national government’s duty ‘to maintain 
a peaceful, liberal and communal society’ (Gesetzentwurf fiir das Integrationsgesetz 
2016, p. 23). The arrival of asylum-seekers is thus constructed as a menace to a sup- 
posedly cohesive and conflict-free German society. Second, it frames integration as 
an obligation on behalf of the asylum-seeker and not as a two-way or even a three- 
way process (Penninx and Garcés-Mascarefias 2016). That is, it mainly focuses on 
the duties of refugees and foresees sanctioning mechanisms in cases of non- 
compliance but barely targets discrimination and other barriers to their equal par- 
ticipation in the institutions of the receiving society. The only exception is the 
removal of barriers to the labour market and education schemes for refugees consid- 
ered as likely to stay. Third, it places special emphasis on ‘cultural integration’, 
which is understood as the learning of German and the acceptance of ‘German val- 
ues’. As the executive order to the Integration Bill explicates, ‘The content of the 
orientation courses [for asylum-seekers] will be extended and will focus primarily 
on the conveying of values’ (Verordnung zum Integrationsgesetz 2016, p. 9). The 
integration courses can be made compulsory and, in cases of non-compliance, the 
living allowance cut. 

This approach to integration ties in with the idea of the German nation as a com- 
munity of descent and culture as well as with debates about a German ‘leading 
culture’. What exactly is to be understood as German culture and values is not 
spelled out by the government. It also remains unclear who is assumed to be part of 
German society and who is not. In Germany, as in other Western countries, Muslims 
in particular and other persons associated with non-Western countries have been 
defined as target groups of integration measures (Lanz 2016), whereas migrants 
from the ‘global North’ as well as so-called ‘expatriates’ and their families are usu- 
ally exempt from integration requirements (Hess and Moser 2009, p. 18). While 
integration is considered unnecessary for most and an obligation for some, it is also 
constructed as an exclusive privilege. Not everyone is supposed to integrate. While 
the Integration Bill includes some asylum-seekers without a secure residence per- 
mit, it excludes others. 


2.4.2 Differentiating Between ‘Genuine’ and ‘Bogus’ Refugees 


To a certain extent the Integration Bill breaks with the differentiation between refu- 
gees with and without a secure residence status, as it grants some asylum applicants 
and persons with a Duldung easier access to the labour market and job training. 
Whether asylum applicants are included or excluded from integration provisions 
depends on their assumed ‘likelihood of staying’. Asylum applicants assumed to be 
‘likely’ to be granted a secure residence status can take part in language and integra- 
tion courses before a decision in their asylum procedure is taken. This right was 
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hitherto reserved for persons with a secure residence status. According to the 
Integration Bill, ‘being likely to stay’ (gute Bleibeperspektive) means that ‘a regular 
and permanent stay is to be expected’ (Integrationsgesetz 2016, Art. 1). The distinc- 
tion between asylum applicants who are likely to stay and those who are not is based 
on their nationality. Only if a considerable number of persons of one nationality ask 
for asylum in Germany and if the unadjusted protection rate for persons of this 
nationality exceeds 50%, they are assumed as being likely to stay (Bundesamt fiir 
Migration und Fliichtlinge 2019). This label has been attributed to persons from 
Syria, Eritrea, Iraq, Iran and temporarily also to Somalian nationals. Every 6 months 
the attribution of this label is reconsidered (ibid., 2019). 

Critics have pointed out that the distinction between asylum applicants on the 
basis of the notion ‘likely or not to stay’ is inconsistent because it does not include 
all those who have a high probability of being granted asylum in Germany, as it is 
based on the unadjusted protection rate, which encompasses all asylum decisions, 
including those rejected on formal grounds (Pro Asyl 2017; Voigt 2016). This way 
of arguing, while making the case for a much larger number of asylum-seekers, fol- 
lows the same logic as the Integration Bill as it holds that the line between those to 
be integrated and those to be excluded can be drawn on the basis of their likelihood 
of staying. In a more substantiated way, it can be argued that the Integration Bill and 
the notion of being ‘likely or not to stay’ contradicts the very principle of asylum as 
a right that is accorded to individuals on the basis of a proper hearing. 

Among the asylum applicants with a poor likelihood of staying are all those 
whose countries of origin have been white-listed.* Persons from these so-called 
‘safe countries of origin’ are not only subjected to material disintegration but also to 
residential segregation. Unlike other asylum applicants, they are not transferred 
from the so-called ‘reception facilities’ run by the regional authorities to municipal 
accommodation but they have to stay until the end of their procedure (and thus their 
deportation) in these facilities. Some Länder, such as Bavaria, have even established 
special camps for persons considered unlikely to stay since 2015.4 

The distinction between asylum applicants who are or not likely to stay is related 
but not equal to the discourse on economic refugees. The former notion seems more 
technical and less stigmatising than the latter. Economic refugees are marked as less 
deserving than other refugees and assumed to be moving voluntarily and in order to 
attain better working and living conditions, which is seen as ‘asylum abuse’ (Bade 
2015, p. 6). ‘Genuine’ refugees are thought to be moving due to war, political per- 
secution or a well-founded fear of persecution. The label thus serves to devalue the 
motives of persons seeking asylum and the persons themselves (Fliichtlingsrat 


3 Besides the EU member-states, the six Balkan states (Albania, Bosnia and Herzegovina, Kosovo, 
Macedonia and Serbia), Ghana and Senegal have been white-listed. That of Morocco, Tunisia and 
Algeria was rejected by the German Federal Council (Bundesrat) in March 2017. 

“Whereas these special camps were at first reserved for persons from putatively safe countries of 
origin, soon persons from countries of origin with a protection quota of less than 50 per cent were 
also targeted (Bayerischer Fliichtlingsrat 2017). In 2018, the Bavarian government eventually 
transformed all reception facilities into so-called ‘Ankerzentren’, which are geared towards an 
accelerated selection and deportation of persons whose asylum claims are rejected. 
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Niedersachsen 2017, p. 33). The notion of ‘(not) likely to stay’ is more open to 
interpretation, as it does not entirely rule out the possibility of a person eventually 
and rightfully obtaining asylum. However, it strongly suggests that this will not hap- 
pen and it is often used as a synonym for economic refugee. It also suggests that 
voluntary migration can be clearly distinguished from forced movement and comes 
with certain representations and ideas of what constitutes violence and who deserves 
protection and who does not. Both notions are therefore in opposition to the findings 
of empirical studies, which have shown that migration flows are usually mixed and 
that migration motives are complex and may change over time (e.g. King 2002, 
pp. 92-93; Zetter 2007, p. 175). 

The a priori distinction among asylum applicants and their differential treatment 
through the notion of (not) likely to stay is legitimated by the argument that the 
country has a limited capacity for reception and integration. The government has 
claimed that ‘We have to concentrate our efforts on those people who flee from war 
and political persecution and really need protection’ (Bundesregierung 2016a). In 
other words, the disintegration of some is legitimated by the need to reserve integra- 
tion capacity for others. This logic is in line with the model of society as a container, 
thus constituting a finite space with limited integration capacity (Nimführ et al. this 
volume). Along with the humanitarian legitimation of the preferential treatment of 
some refugees on the basis of their nationality, a relatively new logic can be noted 
that ranks asylum-seekers according to their assumed usefulness (for the German 
labour market) and thus links protection to economic performance. 


2.4.3 ‘Promoting and Demanding’ the Integration 
of Entrepreneurial Subjects 


The expansion of the integration dispositive to include asylum applicants consid- 
ered ‘likely to stay’ and those with a Duldung has to be read above all as the trium- 
phant success of a workfare approach to integration (Lanz 2009). In line with the 
workfare principle, the Integration Bill asks asylum-seekers to actively look for a 
job and become independent of social benefits. To enable their fast integration into 
the German labour market, barriers such as the interdiction to work and the proof of 
precedence’ have been relaxed. Moreover, asylum applicants and those with a 
Duldung can - after a certified period of stay in the country — claim educational and 
vocational grants. Besides the easing of access to the labour market, the integration 
law includes a number of activating measures. In addition to the mandatory lan- 
guage and integration courses, asylum-seekers may be obliged to take part in so- 
called ‘refugee integration measures’ — low-paid jobs (with a remuneration of 80 
cents an hour) which are supposed to serve as a ‘meaningful occupation’ during the 


> According to the proof of precedence regulation, employers had to give preference to German or 
EU job applicants over asylum-eekers. 
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asylum procedure and to make asylum-seekers fit for the German labour market 
(Bundesregierung 2016b). 

In the workfare state, social benefits are only attributed under certain conditions. 
If a welfare recipient fails to (re-)enter the labour market or contribute to society by 
engaging in some form of work scheme, social benefits may be cut or other sanc- 
tioning mechanisms put into place. The slogan of ‘promoting and demanding’ 
labour market integration has been at the heart of such approaches and also takes a 
central place in the Integration Bill. As explained by the German government: “They 
[asylum-seekers] are [however] obliged to also make an effort to integrate. If 
asylum-seekers refuse integration measures or the obligation to cooperate, benefits 
will be cut’ (Bundesregierung 2016b). Not only social benefits but also residence 
permits are tied to participation in integration measures. Those who do not fulfil the 
requirements may have their settlement permit withheld, while those who can prove 
advanced German skills and secure their own livelihood may be rewarded with a 
permanent ‘settlement’ permit after 3 years. These regulations imply that (non-) 
participation in integration measures has to be controlled, which can be challenging 
for local institutions and individuals responsible for controlling and informing the 
national ministry (Schweitzer 2020). 

While workfare regulations are not new — they have marked the treatment of 
unemployed persons in Germany since the 1980s (Lanz 2009, p. 111) - the exten- 
sion of this logic to the area of asylum is relatively recent. By promoting and 
demanding asylum-seekers as entrepreneurial subjects, the government seeks to kill 
two birds with one stone. One aim is to prevent a lack of integration and long-term 
dependence on social benefits. The other is to have refugees contribute to meeting 
the challenge of demographic change and skills shortages in certain sectors 
(Gesetzentwurf 2016). As several authors have pointed out, the ‘refugee problem’ 
has partly been made up not to confront the challenge of how to deal with interna- 
tional migration in a globalised world (Zetter 2007). As Castles (2003) has put it, 
Northern governments ‘tacitly use asylum and undocumented migration as a way of 
meeting labour needs without publicly admitting the need for unskilled migration’ 
(p. 16). 

In short, the national Integration Bill partly breaks with the distinction between 
persons recognised as refugees and asylum applicants, in the sense that (some) asy- 
lum applicants and persons with a Duldung now also have access to integration 
courses and the labour market. Yet the binary approach to deservingness is not in 
fact challenged and becomes even more strongly enmeshed within a frame of per- 
formance and utility. In line with a workfare approach to integration, some refugees 
may be obliged to take part in integration schemes. If they refuse, they can be pun- 
ished with a reduction of their social benefits and the prolongation of their legal 
insecurity. While, for this group, integration becomes an obligation, other refu- 
gees — namely those considered as ‘not likely to stay’ — are deliberately disinte- 
grated, in terms of both residential segregation and material disintegration. 
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2.5 A Different Narrative? Local Integration Policies 
and Practices 


Having explored the way in which disintegration is entangled with integration poli- 
cies at the national level, this section now turns to (dis)integration policies and prac- 
tices at the local level. ‘Integration takes place locally’ has been a much-repeated 
phrase in both political and academic debates on integration (Bommes 2012). While 
Germany was not perceived as an ‘immigration country’ by the national govern- 
ment until the 2000s, many municipalities, especially cities,° have been developing 
integration plans for their immigrant populations at least since the 1980s (Gesemann 
and Roth 2009). While these integration concepts rarely mentioned persons with an 
insecure residence status, municipalities often provided some services to all resi- 
dents no matter their legal status (Aumiiller 2009). The first integration documents 
explicitly targeting refugees (with various legal statuses) were developed in the late 
1990s and early 2000s and mostly focused on the area of housing. City authorities 
found that decentralised accommodation was better not only for those directly con- 
cerned but also for urban society as a whole as well as the public budget (Wendel 
2014, p. 79). With their decentralisation plans, some city municipalities contra- 
dicted the national and Ldnder regulations, which stipulated (and in some cases still 
do) that refugees with an insecure resident status should be housed in accommoda- 
tion centres. Fully fledged integration concepts explicitly targeting refugees were 
adopted by many German cities in 2015 and 2016 as a reaction to the heightened 
number of refugees arriving in the country. 

In Osnabriick, such policies were first developed in 2013, thus preceding both 
the discourse of a ‘refugee crisis’ in 2015 and the official re-framing of integration 
by the 2016 Integration Bill. The 2013 “Plan for the Integration and Accommodation 
of Refugees in the City of Osnabriick’ was a reaction to increasing allocations of 
refugees and the desire to organise their accommodation in a way that corresponded 
with their needs, following the example of other city municipalities (Stadt Osnabriick 
2013). It officially established decentralised housing and introduced ‘proactive’ 
social work. The Osnabriick Integration Plan was the first of its kind in Lower 
Saxony and was soon copied by other municipalities. However, it was quickly out- 
moded by the dynamics of the long summer of migration (Kasparek and Speer 
2015): Between 2013 and 2017, more than 4000 refugees were allocated to the city 
(Stadt Osnabrück 2017) and both a regional ‘initial reception centre’ and several 
new municipal accommodation centres were opened, some of which were closed 
again in 2017 when fewer refugees were allocated to the city due to the renewed 
success of European and German authorities in keeping refugees out. In 2018, the 
municipality published an updated Integration Plan for refugees. As I show below, 
the changing local integration policies differ (increasingly) from the national 


While town and rural administrative district municipalities have also adopted integration plans, 
cities are often the pioneers of local integration policies (Gesemann and Roth 2009). 
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policies in terms of how they understand integration and construct refugee subjects 
and their deservingness. 


2.5.1 Refugees as Part of a Heterogeneous Urban Society 


With the 2013 Plan, the Osnabriick municipality stated officially, for the first time, 
that the integration of refugees with insecure legal status was a policy aim and that 
the long-established differentiation between persons with a ‘migration back- 
ground’ — hitherto the main target group of integration measures — and ‘refugees’ or 
‘asylum-seekers’ who had been officially excluded from such measures, was to be 
discontinued ‘as far as possible’ (Stadt Osnabriick 2013, p. 3). As the Municipal 
Commissioner for Integration in Osnabriick underlined in an interview on 6 
July 2015: 


That we decided to focus on this [the integration of refugees] and that we even used the 
word ‘integration’ was completely new, because the Asylum-Seekers Benefits Act actually 
forbids this; integration should not take place [for persons with an insecure residence 
status]. 


The 2013 Plan identified refugees as persons who have suffered and are in need of 
special guidance and care (Stadt Osnabriick 2013, p. 3). This served, on the one 
hand, to justify the expenditure on additional social workers; on the other hand, it 
legitimised the continued accommodation of refugees with an insecure residence 
status in centres, where social workers could more easily intervene. The city author- 
ities established decentralised housing only for those refugees who had stayed for 
two or more years in the city, with the exception of persons — like families or the 
elderly — for whom a prolonged stay in an accommodation centre was considered 
inappropriate. The decision to link access to private housing to the length of stay in 
the city or the migrants’ supposed vulnerability was harshly criticised by some civil 
society initiatives and the City’s Migrant Advisory Board, which had been involved 
in developing the Integration Plan and demanded access to decentralised housing 
for all refugees (Migrationsbeirat der Stadt Osnabriick 2013; No Lager 2013). 
Throughout the long summer of migration, the city authorities often reverted to 
the image of refugees as victims in order to mobilise support and sympathy for the 
newcomers in the local community. At the same time, refugees were increasingly 
framed as an integral part of urban society. In 2015, the city administration decided 
that all refugees, regardless of their legal status and length of stay in the city, could 
move into private flats. In the same year, the Municipal Integration Department 
presented an integrated activity report, which no longer differentiated between 
activities targeting refugees and those aimed at other migrants. The report simply 
highlighted that the urban community was growing and becoming more diverse: 
Migration is becoming more and more important in the city — today every fourth person has 


already a so-called migration background. Among children (younger than six) it is already 
48 per cent (Stadt Osnabriick 2016, p. 4). 
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By underlining that the local population consists to a large extent of migrants and 
their children, local authorities portray migration as the norm and migrants as mem- 
bers of the local community. This also counts for refugees, who are addressed as 
‘(new) Osnabrückers’ in the latest Integration Plan (Stadt Osnabrück 2018). This 
perception of migrants as rightful residents or ‘citizens’ is also reflected in the local 
authorities’ concern to facilitate the transition of migrants with different legal sta- 
tuses as soon as possible from immigration reception and orientation services to 
regular municipal services (Stadt Osnabriick 2018). 

In addition, and in line with a more general shift from a problem-oriented to a 
potentiality-focused perspective on migration-based diversity among German city 
municipalities (Piitz and Rodatz 2013), (refugee) migration to Osnabriick is increas- 
ingly referred to as a potential advantage. The authorities have underlined time and 
again that Osnabriick is growing and flourishing and that this is at least partly thanks 
to (refugee) immigration. A recent municipal demographic forecast for 
2017-2030 states: 


Compared to the composition of the population in 2016, the population will become older 
and more diverse as a result of international immigration and the integration of refugees. 
This development fits in with the picture of the expected population in other German cities, 
which attracts (young) people with a good infrastructure and qualified education and job 
offers. A particular challenge is to bind this population group in the long-term, especially 
once they have completed their education and during the family phase (Stadt Osnabrück 
2017, p: 55). 


While the positive discourse on migration-based diversity is challenged by some 
(within both local institutions and the wider urban community), it still dominates 
local political debates and practices, as an incident in 2014 illustrates. As part of a 
publicity campaign to promote diversity in the city, the municipality had displayed 
a large poster which read ‘Diversity is our strength’ and showed images of several 
Osnabriick residents with a ‘migration background’. When the poster was deliber- 
ately destroyed in 2014, the local authorities reinforced their statement by selling 
the remaining paper shreds to locals and replacing the poster. While certainly also 
driven by a desire to make a stance against xenophobic and racist violence, the posi- 
tive take on migration and diversity by local governments can at least partly be 
explained by inter-locality competition. In their quest for financial and human 
resources, city governments seek to position themselves as entrepreneurial cities 
using migration-based diversity and the way in which they are managing it as a 
location factor (Desille 2020; Piitz and Rodatz 2013; Schmiz 2017). In Osnabriick, 
for example, refugee accommodation and integration in the city have been used to 
reinforce the city’s image as the ‘City of Peace’ (a reference to the signing of the 
Treaty of Westphalia in 1648): 


The City of Osnabriick already paved the way, in 2013, [...] for a culture of welcome so that 
we did not experience the arrival of refugees in 2014/15 as a ‘refugee crisis’. Since then, 
more than 4,000 persons, who fled from war, persecution and paucity of prospects, have 
found a safe haven in the City of Peace of Osnabriick (Stadt Osnabriick 2018, p. 6). 


The above-mentioned ‘paradigm shift’ to a potentiality-oriented perspective entails 
the risk of reducing migrants to ‘human resources’ and reformulating deservingness 
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on the basis of economic concerns in a similar way to the workfare approach to 
integration at the national level. However, it also has the potential to break with 
ethno-centric models of citizenship, particularly if participation and integration are 
not only framed as a duty on behalf of the newcomers. 


2.5.2 We All Need to Integrate: Integration as a Two-Way 
Process 


While the Integration Bill frames integration above all as a duty on behalf of the 
individual refugee, the local integration policies analysed here frame integration as 
a two-way process which concerns the whole of urban society and its institutions. In 
quite explicit opposition to the national discourse on ‘integration’, the local 
Integration Department states: 


Any demands for ‘integration’ are based on the erroneous assumption that integration pro- 
cesses are shaped above all by the immigrants themselves, since they have to integrate into 
the ‘host society’. However, if we understand integrationas a task for society as a whole, 
including the opening up of established social institutions, it becomes clear that the concept 
of integration must be based on a broader conceptual foundation (Stadt Osnabriick 2018, 
pp. 9-10). 


For the municipal authorities, the problem is not a supposed unwillingness or inca- 
pacity to integrate on behalf of certain individuals but an inequality of access to and 
participation in social systems. The aim of local integration policies is, accordingly, 
to establish equality of access to and participation in different spheres of social life 
(like health, housing, employment, law, politics, religion and so on). One of the 
main barriers to equal participation in these spheres, from the perspective of the 
municipality, is the legal insecurity and differential access tied to the different legal 
statuses of their residents. Discrimination on the basis of legal status is not only an 
additional administrative burden and cost but also a factor that contributes to 
inequality and insecurity in the urban community, as a representative of the 
Integration Service in Osnabrück explained in an interview: 


[...] the municipality takes on the expenses, for example, for health and accommodation, 
and that is really insane compared to the normal system, isn’t it? Why are they [refugees] 
not covered by statutory health insurance? Why do they not have access to integration 
courses? These are all federal funds. So this is the pecking order; in the pecking order we 
are at the very bottom as a municipality, we have to take responsibility for public order 
regulations like Dublin [...]. 


There is thus a clash of interests and logics between national and local government 
insofar as the latter “are obliged to make available to their inhabitants and thus also 
to foreigners — that is, migrants — the required economic, social and cultural institu- 
tions and services’ (Bommes 2012, p. 128), whereas the former seek to protect their 
borders and social systems from non-citizens. Another reason for the different 
approach of local authorities to migrant integration is the strong engagement of civil 
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society initiatives, and the fact that local politicians often feel more pressure to react 
to demands of local initiatives and migrant organisations than politicians at other 
levels of government (Cantat 2020; Ellermann 2009). 

In the US and Canada, opposed interests between city and national authorities 
concerning undocumented residents led to the development of ‘sanctuary practices’ 
(Bauder 2017) or even forms of ‘local citizenship’ (Varsanyi 2006) and also in many 
German cities, including Osnabriick, so-called ‘solidarity-city’ initiatives have 
formed. While the German initiatives, unlike the American and Canadian Sanctuary- 
City movement, are above all bottom-up initiatives, they seek dialogue with local 
authorities and often obtain political approval: The Osnabriick City Council, for 
example, endorsed the local initiative to resettle 50 refugees from camps in Greece 
to Osnabrück and, more recently, followed the demands of several civil society 
organisations to become part of an alliance of cities across Europe which declare 
themselves as ‘safe havens’ in order to protest against the (supra-)national politics 
of deterrence (Dörn 2018). In turn, the local government also relies on civil society 
initiatives to support newcomers. In Osnabriick, the Municipal Service for Refugee 
Integration is, in fact, a collaboration between the municipality and several NGOs. 
The municipality also relies on informal initiatives, particularly where integration 
support - like language courses for refugees who are considered ‘unlikely to be able 
to stay’ — is not funded by the regional or national government. 

Yet the cooperation between local government and the administration with local 
activists also has its limits, as became apparent in Osnabriick in 2017, when activists 
asked the local council to take a stance against deportations. A broad alliance 
between different groups had prevented more than 36 Dublin deportations in the 
city in 2014/15, before changes regarding the deportation procedure by the Land 
rendered their prevention more difficult (Hinger et al. 2018). While part of the City 
Council supported the demand to ‘avoid deportations whenever possible’, the con- 
servative parties emphasised their political backing of European and national legis- 
lation stipulating that rejected asylum-seekers should be deported (Kröger 2017). 
This shows the contested nature of the local asylum regime and highlights the fact 
that local governments also (re-)produce certain framings of belonging and deserv- 
ingness based on legal status. 


2.5.3 The Distinction Between ‘Our’ and Other Refugees 


Although local integration measures thus tend to follow a different logic than 
national legislation, (city) municipalities sometimes also distinguish between those 
who (ought to) belong to the urban community and those who do not. Precisely 
because the discrimination of residents on the basis of their legal status is highly 
contested at the local level, municipalities demand selection of refugees before they 
become ‘their’ residents. As Bommes (2012, p. 128) noted, ‘[f]or municipalities, 
unless they are in a position to reject migrants, there has been no alternative but 
integration’. In other words, municipalities, like national governments, attempt to 
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attract some immigrants and to reject others. In fact, German municipalities cannot 
reject refugees allocated to them by the Land government but can, at least to some 
degree, influence dispersal and accommodation policies and processes. First, 
municipal administrations can (try to) negotiate who is allocated to them in dialogue 
with the responsible service at the level of the Land. An employee of the Osnabriick 
Social Services, responsible for the reception and accommodation of refugees in the 
city, explained to me that he could express his preferences regarding the nationality 
of newcomers — namely, Syrians — and that, most of the time, persons were allocated 
in line with this preference, because it was ‘in everyone’s interest that there were no 
frictions in the allocation process’. 

Second, municipalities negotiate with the Ldnder and the national government 
about the distribution of responsibilities and the cost of refugee accommodation. 
Even though individual municipalities or services might distance themselves from 
national asylum policies, as we have seen in the case of Osnabriick, city municipali- 
ties have, in fact, played a vital role in shaping migration and integration policies at 
the national level, including the Integration Bill. When the number of refugees 
arriving in German municipalities rose significantly in 2015/2016, it was also city 
representatives who pressed for accelerated asylum procedures and an early selec- 
tion. The President of the Association of German Cities, for example, demanded 
that only ‘genuine’ refugees should be allocated to municipalities: 


Besides international efforts [to curb the number of asylum-seekers] the government and 
the Länder have to quickly implement the accelerated asylum procedures and then consis- 
tently return persons with no likelihood of being allowed to stay to their countries of origin. 
This is necessary, so that only those refugees who need our protection as civil war refugees 
and the politically persecuted are transferred into the municipalities (Lohse, cited in 
Deutscher Stadtetag 2015). 


This quote illustrates how city representatives contribute to the fractioning of the 
refugee label through the use of the notion of (not) being likely to stay and how this 
notion is equalised to the binaries genuine/bogus or civil war/economic refugee. 
This way of categorising refugees provides a deceptively simple moral compass and 
way of handling an intricate problem. Instead of waiting for the outcome of long 
and complex asylum procedures, the authorities simply assign refugees to one or the 
other category on the basis of their nationality (or, more precisely, the likelihood 
that persons of that nationality will be granted asylum). For the municipalities, such 
a preliminary selection is attractive, because the accommodation of persons who 
later have to be deported comes at a high cost — on the one hand, because the recep- 
tion and orientation phase presents a financial burden, which is at least partly carried 
by the municipality, and on the other, because the enactment of deportations is a 
contentious issue. In Osnabriick, for example, the (planned) deportations of refu- 
gees to other EU member-states according to the Dublin regulation led to a series of 
protests and the actual prevention of deportations by a civil society initiative, as 
already mentioned above. While this engagement of the local community was wel- 
comed by (part of) the local government, it also presented a problem, given that the 
local administration is expected to collaborate in the enactment of deportations. In 
order to forego such conflicts, the Mayor of Osnabriick asked the Land authorities 
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in 2014 to discontinue the transfer of “Dublin cases’ to the municipality and instead 
keep them in the regional ‘reception centre’. What is more, the mayor argued that 
such a measure of residential segregation was necessary in order to ensure success- 
ful integration at the local level: 


For meaningful and successful social work with refugees as well as for the engagement of 
volunteers, it is extremely difficult if, shortly after becoming acquainted with a refugee, 
they learn that this person is transferred to another [EU] member-state for their asylum 
procedure. Such very short encounters are a burden for everyone and have, as you probably 
know, already led to public outrage (Letter to the Minister of Interior by the Mayor of 
Osnabriick 2014). 


The mayor’s letter did not lead to a change in the allocation of refugees but shows 
how local authorities attempt to limit and select who comes to the city and how they, 
like their national counterparts, link the successful integration of some to the disin- 
tegration of others. 

Finally, I want to highlight that the distinction between those who belong to the 
urban community and those who do not is not simply a question of presence, as 
suggested by Bommes (2012). The mere presence of refugees in the city does not 
actually suffice for them to be considered rightful members of the urban commu- 
nity. The example of refugees living in reception centres, run by the Ldnder authori- 
ties but located in cities, proves this point. Those accommodated in such centres are 
residents of the city but their stay is considered to be only temporary — since they 
are still awaiting their allocation to a municipality’ — and their integration thus not 
expected. My interviewees in the local administration in Osnabriick, for example, 
did not consider the refugees accommodated in the reception centre that was opened 
in Osnabriick at the end of 2014 as ‘their’ refugees. Interestingly, they are not only 
excluded from municipal integration measures, but also civil society initiatives per- 
ceived those accommodated in the reception centre as somehow not belonging to 
the city, as a Solidarity-City activist in Osnabriick reflected: 


We only started to think about the [reception centre] sometime in the beginning of this year 
and that was partly because of Brenda, a Roma woman who appeared at one of our meet- 
ings one day. She told us a bit about what happened inside the camp. And this also spread 
among the No Lager group so that they also said we have to focus more on [the reception 
centre]. The whole time deportations were taking place there. Also when we celebrated our 
deportation preventions [elsewhere], the whole time people were being deported from the 
reception camp. So eventually we said we have to see the whole truth and this also includes 
[the reception centre]. 


The example of Brenda shows that ‘acts of integration’ (Collyer et al. 2020) are 
possible even for persons whose integration in (urban) society is put on hold. 
However, their (supposedly) only temporary stay, in addition to their accommodation 
in camps which are often located on the outskirts of cities, renders their participa- 
tion in the life and institutions of the urban community very difficult. 


"Which is normally not the one in which the reception centre is based, with the exception of city 
states. 
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2.6 Conclusions 


This chapter has explored the functioning and logics of recent integration policies 
targeting refugees in Germany. While at both local and national levels the (dis)inte- 
gration of refugees has become a policy issue, the perceived problem and proposed 
solutions differ. At the national level, an official integration policy targeting refu- 
gees was developed in response to their rising numbers in 2015/2016 — perceived 
and presented mostly as a threat to social cohesion and stability. The 2016 Integration 
Bill introduced a two-class asylum system with possibilities of fast-track integration 
for asylum claimants deemed ‘likely to stay’, and systematic disintegration — involv- 
ing both residential segregation and material exclusion — for those considered 
‘unlikely to stay’. This categorisation, which is based on protection rates for differ- 
ent nationalities, conveys the message that decisions in asylum procedures are infal- 
lible and that a clear distinction between deserving and undeserving asylum 
claimants can be made. While economic performance also plays an increasing role 
in the determination of deservingness of refugees at the national level, the integra- 
tion bill remains grounded in an ethno-national understanding of integration. 

On the contrary, municipalities — especially city municipalities — developed inte- 
gration measures for refugees with different legal statuses well before 2015, with 
the aim of reducing both financial and social costs. The distinction of residents on 
the basis of their legal status and the disintegration of some of them turned out to be 
impractical and against the very interests of municipalities in maintaining stable and 
flourishing local communities. The study of integration policies and practices in 
Osnabriick showed that migrants in general and refugees in particular, are still dis- 
tinguished from other residents, however, not to mark them as non-members but to 
detect social inequalities. To overcome these and ensure equal participation in social 
systems is the main aim of local integration measures. Contrary to the national logic 
of integration as a duty and privilege, integration is here understood as a process 
also involving the opening of local institutions. Moreover, the integration of immi- 
grants, including refugees, is seen not only as a challenge and burden but also as a 
chance and potential in the inter-locality competition for talent and resources. 

At the same time, however, local governments also pursue integration through 
disintegration as they seek to select who comes to the city in the first place and to 
concentrate their efforts on those newcomers who are ‘likely to stay’. While this 
notion is not used in the Osnabriick Integration Plans, the question whether or not a 
refugee will stay or be transferred/deported in a near future does play a role for local 
decisionmakers as illustrated by the letter of the Mayor cited above. While munici- 
palities thus break with certain logics and framings of deservingness, they (re-) 
produce others, partly out of the (perceived) necessity to create cost and planning 
security and the desire to avoid local conflict. As my analysis shows, the way in 
which local authorities use their room for manceuvre ultimately also depends on the 
local actor constellations and dynamics, e.g. the influence of civil society initiatives. 
In my case study, the latter mostly lobbied for a more generous implementation of 
asylum provisions. It needs to be stressed, that this is not always the case — in many 
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German localities, civil society has also mobilised against the reception of asylum- 
seeking newcomers. The negotiations between local state and non-state actors here 
served as an example to illustrate that negotiations take part on the local level. While 
not highlighted in this chapter, this observation also regards negotiations and con- 
flicts among local government institutions. For example, the municipal Integration 
Department follows quite different institutional logics than the local Foreigners’ or 
the Welfare Office. More research is needed to further explore integration policies 
and practices at the local level, highlighting the competing logics and forces within 
and among municipal administrative and political bodies, as well as comparative 
analyses, also including rural municipalities. 

This chapter sought to contribute to the debate on (dis)integration, by pointing 
out that disintegration is not only an aim of policy-makers but is also legitimised 
within a broader integration framework. Above all on the national level, but to some 
extent also on the local level, policymakers (as well as parts of civil society) stress 
that integration capacities are limited and that successful integration requires a 
selection among refugees, and a systematic disintegration of those considered 
undeserving. 
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Integration as an Essentially Contested gest 
Concept: Questioning the Assumptions 

behind the National Roma Integration 
Strategies of Italy and Spain 


Tina Magazzini 


3.1 Introduction 


Integration is a term that can fittingly be included in what W. B. Gallie (1956, 
p. 169) labelled ‘essentially contested concepts’ — those notions ‘the proper use of 
which inevitably involves endless disputes about their proper uses on the part of 
their users’. Gallie warned that the indetermination suffered by this kind of con- 
cept cannot be settled by appeal to linguistics or logic, since it is caused by a dis- 
pute, a substantive disagreement on the reasons for attributing any given meaning 
to the concept. As argued in the introduction to this volume, integration has become 
a key term in the social sciences and yet it can be used — as it is — for a variety of 
meanings. 

The indetermination of the notion of integration is closely related to what the 
aims or the target of integration are considered to be: whether the underlying ‘prob- 
lem’ that integration is to tackle is seen in terms of cultural distance from the major- 
ity or as socio-economic disadvantage and whether the belief is either that the 
minority should integrate into the majority or that society as a whole should undergo 
an integration process as a response to increased diversity. 

This chapter is concerned with the underlying assumptions that underpin the 
concept of integration aimed at a specific minority, the Roma, in two Mediterranean 
Western European countries, Italy and Spain. In both countries Roma minorities 
have been present in the territory for over five centuries.! Yet, over the past two 
decades, Italy and Spain have also become destination countries for Roma individu- 
als or families fleeing poverty and discrimination in their home countries. 


! For an overview of the historical context in Italy see Sigona 2005; Armillei 2014; Picker and 
Roccheggiani 2014; for Spain see Charnon-Deutsch 2004; Sanchez 2017. 
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While Italy and Spain have fairly similar political and administrative structures 
and migration histories, and have both been heavily affected by the 2008 economic 
crisis, they differ radically in their treatment of Roma. While Spain is usually pre- 
sented as a model of successful integration,” Italy has been condemned repeatedly 
by the UN Committee on the Elimination of Racial Discrimination and other inter- 
national bodies for its treatment of Roma. 

In order to understand such different approaches, I here carry out a discourse 
and thematic analysis of the Roma-targeted integration legislation that exists in 
Italy and Spain. The National Roma Integration Strategies (henceforth NRIS), 
which both countries adopted in 2012 in compliance with the ‘European Roma 
Integration Framework’ promoted by Brussels, represent the cornerstones of the 
Roma integration policies in each country in terms of goal-setting and objectives to 
be achieved, and thus are critical to our understanding of how integration is inter- 
preted. I combine the analysis of these policy documents with interviews with a 
range of actors involved, who are part of the politics of (dis)integration. This means 
attempting to uncover processes of negotiation and political dynamics around inte- 
gration and disintegration. By giving policy-makers a voice on what Roma integra- 
tion is about, according to them, and what they meant by it when drafting policies, 
we gain some insight into what the expectations of such measures and the politics 
behind them are. 

This chapter is part of a broader study which builds on the hypothesis that the 
Spanish state historically focused mainly on the socio-economic dimension of the 
integration of the Roma, while Italy has adopted a more culturalist approach 
towards this specific minority. Analysis of the NRIS confirms the different levels 
of importance granted in each of the two countries to the cultural and economic 
aspects of integration. Yet, what emerges is also a picture in which the declared 
intent of promoting integration coexists with — and is part and parcel of — wider 
processes of disintegration. As explained in this volume’s introduction, disintegra- 
tion processes and measures are hereby understood as policies that actively ‘do 
harm [...], although they are sometimes justified within a broader integration 
framework’ (Collyer et al. 2020, p. 2), and experiences of disintegration are not a 
problem experienced by a few individuals but a phenomenon of mainstream soci- 
ety and its institutions. 

In the case of Roma minorities and of racialised migrants more broadly, the dis- 
courses have shifted over the past decade from protection against discrimination to 
the issue of ‘integration’ (Ciulinaru 2018). More specifically, “being integrated’ in 
the case of Roma minorities in Italy and Spain seems to be associated with ‘being a 
national’ which, in turn, is perceived as belonging to the mainstream, understood as 
the white middle-class sector of society (Magazzini 2018). In this sense, it appears 
that normative assumptions of integration have not radically changed in contempo- 
rary Western Europe from that described as ‘segmented assimilation’ in the United 
States in the early 1990s (Portes and Zhou 2016). “Segmented assimilation’ chal- 


For a problematisation of Spain’s ‘successful Roma integration’ see Magazzini and Piemontese 
2016; Vrabiescu 2016; Vrabiescu and Kalir 2017. 
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lenged the idea that assimilation goes hand-in-hand with upward mobility, 
recognising that immigrants and their descendents might experience ‘downward’ 
assimilation and/or selective acculturation. While the vocabulary employed in pol- 
icy discourses aimed at minorities in contemporary Europe celebrates diversity and 
rejects assimilation, the assumptions behind the new concept of ‘integration’ are 
still rooted in an assimilationist idea of what it means to belong to a given commu- 
nity. Disintegration practices are thus the result of an understanding of ‘integration’ 
that either requires assimilation — Spain compels Roma to be “proper Spaniards’ in 
order to be the recipients of inclusion policies — or pits the majority and minority as 
so inherently culturally different as to require physical separation or mediation — 
Italy compels Roma to be ‘ethnic others’ or ‘cultural others’ for them to benefit 
from integration policies. 


3.2 (Roma) Integration as a Stratified Process 


While, in European literature and policies, the concept of minority integration is 
usually understood to address the situation of migrants — and specifically of third- 
country nationals (Garcés-Mascarefias and Penninx 2016; Murphy 2010; Penninx 
et al. 2008) — it has also become an increasingly pivotal term in directives and poli- 
cies explicitly targeting Roma groups and individuals, even though the vast majority 
of them are European citizens and only relatively few have left their country of 
origin (Matras and Leggio 2018). 

Roma minorities are specifically addressed in Italy’s and Spain’s reports pursu- 
ant to Article 25, paragraph 2 of the Framework Convention for the Protection of 
National Minorities, a framework that, as a general rule, does not include ‘new’ 
minorities (even though it is not forbidden to do so).* This would lead them to be 
thought of as ‘old’ or national minorities; however, at the same time, a specific set 
of ‘integration’ policies aimed at the Roma has emerged, which is an atypical way 
of conducting diversity management of, or accommodating, traditional minorities.* 
The rationale for the distinction between migrants and national minorities is fairly 
straightforward: since historical, autochthonous minorities became numerical 


3‘New’ minorities refer to migrants. For a distinction between ‘new’ (migrant) and ‘old’ (national) 
minorities, see Tina Magazzini 2018; Medda-Windischer 2014. 


*Long-established minorities in European countries, whether officially recognised or not as 
national minorities by the state in which they reside, have generally, albeit to different degrees, 
been granted some sort of autonomy from the state, and such autonomy (linguistic, fiscal, etc.) has 
typically not included interaction with mainstream society as a necessary feature of majority— 
minority relations. While important historical, political and legal differences exist between Western 
and Eastern European countries, the protection of national minorities is not generally framed in 
terms of ‘integration’. The only exception I am aware of is the case of the ‘integration programmes’ 
developed by Estonia and Latvia for their Russian minorities but, even in these cases, an attempt 
was made to frame the policies as addressed to ‘residents with immigrant background’ or ‘immi- 
grant settlers’ (Cianetti 2015, p. 201). 
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minorities in the territories they have traditionally inhabited as a result of conquest, 
colonisation, state-building and/or the redrawing of international borders, their 
incorporation into the state is seen as ‘involuntary’ which, in turn, makes it difficult 
for the state to ask for concessions in terms of cultural integration? (Medda- 
Windischer 2014, p. 3). The rights and protections afforded to refugees rest on simi- 
lar assumptions of their migration being caused by external reasons of force majeure 
and thus being ‘involuntary’. 

Conversely, minority integration in the European academic literature is com- 
monly conceived of as a process shaped by the interaction between so-called ‘eco- 
nomic migrants’ and the receiving society, even though it is ‘an interaction between 
parties that are fundamentally unequal in power and resources’ (Ponzo et al. 2013, 
p. 2), and, more recently, has been presented as a three-way process that also 
includes countries of origin (Garcés-Mascarefias and Penninx 2016). However, as is 
noted in the chapter by Nimfiihr et al. (2020), the burden of integration, in most 
cases, tends to fall on the migrants, refugees or minorities, rather than on the state — 
even if this latter might subscribe to the principles of integration as a desirable goal 
for society as a whole. 

‘Integration’ as a category of analysis may well fit the definition contained in the 
Ljubljana Guidelines on Integration of Diverse Societies as a ‘two-way process of 
mutual accommodation by minorities and residents of Member States’ (OSCE High 
Commissioner on National Minorities 2012), yet the actual policies and practices 
related to it differ greatly. Indeed, to use the concept of ‘integration’ is to enter a 
minefield which can cause great political and theoretical concern, confusion and, in 
some cases, hostility, because of the diversity of meanings which the term can have. 
Lorenzo Cachén and Ben Gidley, amongst others, have pointed at how conceptual- 
ising integration means making choices regarding the kind of ‘issue’ to be addressed 
(Cachön 2008; Gidley 2014). This can take radically different turns depending on 
whether we interpret it as an individual or a collective ‘integration’, as an issue 
involving a study of the actors or rather an analysis of the structures, as a process, a 
‘measurable’ result reflected upon general society or as a result/outcome measur- 
able only with reference to the minority community, and whether ‘integration’ 
should study the behaviour (and/or processes) at an empirical level (including ana- 
lysing policies) or instead delve into the normative regulatory field of how integra- 
tion ‘should be’ and ‘should take place’ (Cachön 2008; Gidley 2013, 2014). These 
choices open up important questions related to the various dimensions of rights 
(civic and political, social, economic and cultural) as well as the interplay and rela- 
tions between them, and issues such as whether there is a trade-off between differ- 
ent types of integration (i.e. cultural versus socio-economic). 

Thus — given all these variables and potential for misunderstandings — the first 
temptation is to criticise the concept of ‘integration’ and jettison it, as a number of 
authors have proposed (Merry 2014; Schinkel 2017). It is, however, a term that is 
increasingly difficult to avoid as it has entered the jargon of international politics 


‘The idea that migrants should integrate into the host society because of their migration being 
‘voluntary’ is debated, particularly in the case of refugees (see Lundberg 2016; Spencer 2004). 
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and of EU policy to such an extent that to do away with it would mean to give up on 
analysing altogether the causes and consequences of one of the most compelling 
current debates, both in terms of minority rights and of diversity management. In 
the case of Roma-targeted policies, ‘integration’ has turned into the officially 
declared goal of the EU as a whole as well as of individual countries, becoming an 
inescapable component of Roma politics itself. The departing point of this chapter 
is that integration, as stated in this volume’s introduction, encompasses a set of 
normative assumptions, practices, policies and discourses that are always embedded 
in specific context. 


3.3 Roma Integration Regimes: European Narratives 
and Fragmented Collectivities 


Against this background, how can and should we situate the ‘Roma integration’ 
concept and policy framework? The emergence of the Roma minority as a category 
to be ‘integrated’ saw a significant hoist in the late 1990s and early 2000s, along 
with a more general preoccupation with minority protection in Europe, following 
the fall of the Berlin Wall and the breakup of Yugoslavia and the wars that accom- 
panied it. The 1993 Copenhagen criteria required member-states to demonstrate 
‘respect for and protection of minorities’. Such a principle led to the Framework 
Convention for the Protection of National Minorities, which came into effect in 
1998 and which, beyond fighting discrimination, is concerned with the preservation 
and development of the culture and identity of national minorities. This, in turn, 
translates into certain legal guarantees dealing with minorities’ access to media, 
education and basic services accessible in their language. The Roma were included 
by some countries as a ‘national minority’ that falls within the scope of the conven- 
tion and that is therefore in need of ‘protection’, but such a narrative has run counter 
to a parallel discourse on Roma ‘integration’. This narrative has gained traction in 
recent years and tends to frame the Roma as a minority that is disadvantaged vis-a- 
vis the majority but that is more in need of “getting up to speed’ with the rest of 
society than of ‘protection’ as an indigenous cultural minority — or even of protec- 
tion from discrimination. As Ciulinaru argues in reference to Eastern European 
Roma who migrated to France and have faced repatriation: 


[P]rejudice against the Roma took over the debate about their discrimination as migrants 
[...]. Of particular importance is the shift in discourse from protection against discrimina- 
tion to integration, and the implications this shift had on diminishing the responsibility of 
national and EU authorities for protection of migrants from discrimination (2018, pp. 2-3). 


A 2003 meeting of 12 European countries to promote the socio-economic inclu- 
sion of Roma minorities in the region resulted in the launch of the Decade for 
Roma Inclusion initiative (2005-2015), “an unprecedented political commitment 
by European governments to eliminate discrimination against Roma and close the 
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unacceptable gaps between Roma and the rest of society’ (Briiggemann and 
Friedman 2017). While the elimination of discrimination is mentioned, the real 
focus of the Decade, as can be seen by its funding allocation and programmes, is 
rooted in the idea of ‘uplifting’ a vulnerable population from extreme poverty and 
marginalisation. The ‘acknowledging’ or ‘constructing’ of the Roma as a vulner- 
able category — a group considered to be especially susceptible to social exclusion 
(European Commission 2010) — and the representation of Roma exclusion as a 
public problem differed, however, from the accounts of other disadvantaged or 
marginalised groups. While the European Commission never singled out Roma 
exclusion in documents on welfare, economic growth and social inclusion, it 
developed a parallel set of reports, directives and recommendations addressing the 
Roma as a specifically disadvantaged group. Similarly, other international organ- 
isations, researchers and often also Roma activists have tended to reinforce the 
idea that the Roma face a set of obstacles that are completely different from the 
issues faced by other minority groups or by the majority population, which sets 
them in a category of their own. Thus, the growing debate around Roma marginali- 
sation —and the need for Roma integration— has made for the hybridisation of a 
discourse that is highly ethnicised and yet, at the same time, centred on poverty 
and exclusion. 

This has led to a Roma Integration Strategy Framework which sets the same 
markers and means as those typically used to assess the integration of migrants and 
refugees, but without addressing what Ager and Strang identified as the foundation 
of integration, namely the issue of rights and citizenship. 

In their 2008 paper ‘Understanding integration: a conceptual framework’, Ager 
and Strang carried out a thorough review of the ways in which the term integration 
had been used in policy documents in an attempt to identify those elements that 
were consistently central to perceptions of what constituted integration (Ager and 
Strang 2008). In their article, the target population to be ‘integrated’ were refugees 
and, by analysing the 200 indicators of integration proposed by the 1997 Council of 
Europe’s Report Measurements and Indicators of Integration and combining an 
additional literature review with fieldwork in refugee camps, they came up with the 
recurrent dimensions of integration, illustrated in Fig. 3.1. 

In the following sections I take a similar approach, looking at how ‘Roma inte- 
gration’ is defined in the Italian and Spanish NRIS, which lay the conceptual frame- 
work for the actions that governments are expected to pursue with regard to Roma 
minorities. While not focusing on all of Ager and Strang’s domains, I look at the 
understanding of ‘integration’ of policy-makers and how they translated such under- 
standings into a conceptual framework for the national strategies. This shows how 
integration is not a set ‘package’ of measurable characteristics but, rather, a strati- 
fied and, at times, contradictory narrative in which different voices overlap and 
coexist. 
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Fig. 3.1 A conceptual framework defining core domains of integration 


3.4 The ‘Subjectivisation’ of Roma Integration: Political 
Contexts and Actors 


This section provides the context and content of integration strategies aimed at the 
Roma in Italy and Spain. I firstly outline the political background of the NRIS, then 
look at the different definitions of the target population and analyse the use of ‘inte- 
gration’ within the documents that is made in relation to this target population. 

The rationale for introducing explicitly targeted measures to reduce inequality 
for the Roma was rooted in the conviction that Roma integration would both foster 
social cohesion and bring economic benefits to society as a whole (Vermeersch 
2012). As explained in the introduction, this is also one of the core arguments that 
this book makes and which encompasses the (dis)integration processes faced by 
refugees, migrant and non-migrant minorities alike: the disintegration of some 
(including barriers to their access to resources and institutions) is inherently con- 
nected to the disintegration of society as a whole (Collyer et al. 2020; Hinger 2020; 
Lundberg et al. 2016). 

The concern of Western European countries to deter large numbers of Eastern 
European Roma from migrating westward — what Liz Fekete (2014) defined as an 
attempt to curb a ‘free movement of poverty’ — also played an important role in 
promoting Roma-specific policies. Particularly following Italy’s and France’s repa- 
triation of EU Roma citizens, the concern that freedom of movement from Romania 
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and Bulgaria would translate into significant numbers of impoverished Roma 
migrating to Western Europe functioned as a catalyser for action.‘ 

In 2012, both Italy and Spain submitted an NRIS to the European Commission, 
as requested by the EU. While there was no officially agreed-upon definition of 
integration, the European Commission (2011) communication An EU Framework 
for National Roma Integration Strategies up to 2020 identified the issue in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


Since non-discrimination alone is not sufficient to combat the social exclusion of Roma, the 
Commission asks the EU institutions to endorse this EU Framework for National Roma 
Integration Strategies. It is a means to complement and reinforce the EU’s equality legisla- 
tion and policies by addressing, at national, regional and local level, but also through dia- 
logue with and participation of the Roma, the specific needs of Roma regarding equal 
access to employment, education, housing and healthcare. 


The two countries therefore found themselves with two comparatively similar docu- 
ments which were, however, the result of very different processes: Spain in 
2011-2012 already had a fairly long trajectory of Roma inclusion plans and prac- 
tices to draw upon for the drafting of its NRIS. In fact, the European Framework for 
Roma Integration put forward by the European Commission borrowed a number of 
features — i.e. the focus on four priority areas (education, health, housing and 
employment) — from the structure and goals set by the Decade for Roma Inclusion, 
of which Spain was a strong driver, and from Spain’s “explicit but not exclusive’ 
approach. It is therefore not surprising that the 2011 EU Framework was well 
received by the Spanish government and that Spain did not encounter major difficul- 
ties in producing a national strategy in line with European guidelines. In terms of 
institutional responsibility for the development and implementation of Roma inte- 
gration guidelines, the Ministry of Health, Social Services and Equality was charged 
with producing the strategy and it remains the National Contact Point to manage 
and implement it.’ 

Italy, instead, selected the Italian Office against Racial Discrimination (UNAR) 
as the National Contact Point for the strategy. The UNAR, established at the 
Presidency of the Council of Ministers within the Department for Equal 
Opportunities, was instituted by Decree no. 215 of 9 July 2003, which transposed 
into Italian law the European Directive 43/2000. It has, however, seen a series of 
setbacks, scandals and changes in its directorate and staff composition since its 
inception, mainly because of it being very much dependent upon the ruling govern- 
ment. When asked about the structure and responsibilities of UNAR, one senior 
Italian policy advisor stated: 


‘Between 2008 and 2010, under the justification of a ‘nomad emergency’ promoted by the 
Berlusconi government, five Italian provinces fingerprinted, evicted and relocated to encampments 
many Roma families who had been living in so-called ‘unauthorised camps’. Around the same 
time, Sarkozy’s government in France evicted hundreds of Romanian and Bulgarian Roma and 
provided economic incentives to those who agreed to leave the country (Köcze 2017.). 


"For a contextualization of the Gitano-Roma nuance in Spain see Magazzini and Piemontese 2016. 
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UNAR is not independent, it doesn’t have its own budget nor political autonomy; it is com- 
pletely dependent upon the Prime Minister, who can appoint and revoke the staff; and it is 
attached to the Department for Equal Opportunities, which isn’t even a Ministry...in short, 
it is not worth a hill of beans (Interview 12). 


Another interviewee commented that ‘[t]he UNAR staff basically lives off the 
National Roma Integration Strategy. Without it they would have no purpose, even 
though they couldn’t care less about the integration of the Roma’ (email follow up 
to an interview with a senior consultant, Ufficio Rom, Sinti e Caminanti). 

The way in which the term ‘integration’ is used in both national strategies is 
noteworthy, and appears to be more of an adaptation of EU vocabulary than a term 
of choice for the two governments. In Spain, the ‘Estrategia Nacional para la 
Inclusión Social de la Población Gitana en Espana 2012-2020’ uses the term 
‘social inclusion’ rather than ‘integration’ in its Spanish version (Ministerio de 
Sanidad Servicios Sociales e Igualdad de Espafia 2012, emphasis added). This is 
also reflected in the body of the text: the word ‘inclusion’ is used over 50 times, 
while ‘integration’ features fewer than 15. Both terms are employed not as a ‘two- 
way process’, but rather as a de facto synonym for a poor section of society that 
needs to overcome socio-economic marginalisation. When describing the chal- 
lenges that the strategy aims to tackle, the document reads: 


In general terms, Roma people in Spain have seen significant social progress in the last 40 
years; such progress is the result of the arrival of democracy in Spanish society, economic 
growth on a national scale, the establishment of a Social state, generalized access to social 
welfare systems (particularly housing, education, healthcare and social services and bene- 
fits) and specific measures and programmes aimed at correcting disadvantages. However, 
there is still a long way to go for there to be equality in the four fundamental areas for social 
inclusion, and on which the targets of this National Roma Integration Strategy for Spain are 
based (/bid., 2012, p. 5). 


A NRIS section entitled The 2020 National Roma Integration Strategy: Definition 
and Targets provides a detailed description of the targets aimed at improving the 
living conditions of Roma in Spain and includes mid-term quantifiable targets to be 
reached by 2015 and 2020 for each of the key areas of social inclusion: education, 
health, employment and housing. However, it does not offer an explicit definition of 
what ‘integration’ or ‘inclusion’ mean. 

An adviser to the Ministry of Health, Social Services and Equality (MSSSI) 
who contributed to the Spanish strategy’s conceptual framework, offered the fol- 
lowing explanation when asked to define the term ‘integration’ for the purposes of 
the NRIS: 


Well, the semantics of a term always carry nuances and are important. It’s not the same to 
say ‘handicapped’ or ‘disabled’ or ‘person with a disability’. The terminology has been 
changing and evolving with Roma as well ... but basically the NRIS uses the term [integra- 
tion] that was established by the European Framework. The term was really just adopted 
because of that. However, when [later in the document] the meaning that is given to [inte- 
gration] is explained, you can see that the principles for Roma integration are defined, and 
basically what is meant by integration is the improvement of the living conditions of the 
Roma population, their normalisation into society, while respecting their differences and 
their particularities. And for this reason, the Spanish strategy should not be reduced to the 
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four axes established by the European framework (education, housing, etc.) but we also 
included aspects related to culture, discrimination, etc — aspects that we have always worked 
on and that we considered important (Interview 7). 


It is true that the concept of Roma identity and culture is neither dismissed nor 
totally excluded from the Spanish strategy,® but it is certainly not the main pillar of 
what Roma integration is understood to require or entail. In talking about the trade- 
offs between an identity-based approach and a socio-economic one, the same inter- 
viewee summarised his position, and the way he framed the NRIS, in this way: 


For years there has been, in Spain and also in Europe, something that I would call ‘a nega- 
tive empowerment’ or a ‘misunderstood empowerment’? of Roma with a focus in some 
cases towards defending and using more ‘ethnic arguments’ for Roma integration. I don’t 
share this view: I don’t think that it’s the right approach. I am more in favour of an intercul- 
tural approach, for many reasons, which doesn’t mean that I am against Roma identity ... 
on the contrary, I am completely in favour of the empowerment of Roma - that is to say, I 
believe that we must seek the leadership and participation of Roma. But when you have an 
ethnic approach — and I have seen this quite a bit in the countries of Central and Eastern 
Europe — the fundamental risk is that the Roma issue becomes a problem of the Roma, not 
a problem of society, and therefore specialised agencies are created, and the integration of 
Roma is of course delegated to these organisations. And that does not work, and nowhere 
has it been shown that this works because, in the end, the key to the integration of Roma lays 
fundamentally in the access to standardised, normalised services, in policies by the minis- 
try, which then have to be balanced with targeted measures (Interview 7). 


Similar considerations about this understanding of integration, consistent with the 
idea of it being a matter of improving Roma’s socio-economic conditions — often 
referred to in terms of ‘normalising’ or ‘bringing to the same level’ the rate of 
unemployment, education outcome etc. of Roma persons as that of the non-Roma 
population — were made by a number of other Spanish interviewees in charge of 
policy-making and/or implementation (Interviews 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8 and 9). While none 
of the policy-makers interviewed denied nor wanted to antagonise Roma identity 
and culture, these aspects are seen as residing outside the integration paradigm 
which is, instead, understood to be a matter of access to services. 

Italy presents some common features from a superficial terminological outset but 
a very different — and almost specular — focus with respect to the content and mean- 
ing of integration. In Italy’s NRIS, which is approximately twice the Spanish one in 
length, the word ‘integration’ is also not featured in the title, which is ‘National 
Strategy for the Inclusion of Roma, Sinti and Caminanti Communities’.'° Footnote 
1 of the text specifies that 


In view of the differing legal status of the members of relevant groups (please see below 
para.1.5), it would better respond to the current heterogeneous Italian situation, the follow- 
ing title: “Strategy for the Inclusion/Integration of Roma, Sinti and Caminanti communi- 
ties’ (National Office on Anti-Racial Discriminations National Focus Point 2012, p. 3). 


$The document mentions the creation, in 2007, of the Institute for Roma Culture, and contains the 
creation of educational materials on Roma culture and history to be included in schools. 


°*Un mal empoderamiento o un empoderamiento mal entendido’ . 
10 ‘Strategia Nazionale per l’Inclusione dei Rom, Sinti e Caminanti’ in Italian. 
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The terms ‘inclusion’ and ‘integration’, in the Italian National Strategy, are linked 
to the principles of anti-discrimination and equality, but the usage of rights and 
equality is in turn very much tied to the differentiation between citizens and non- 
citizens. As Nina Sahraoui’s chapter in this volume illustrates, if integration is a tool 
for establishing ‘equality of both access and outcome for migrants and racialised 
minorities’ (Sahraoui, 2020), the legal dimension of anti-discrimination policies 
alone clearly falls short of addressing the structural power dynamics that allow and 
reproduce racist behaviours. Not only does it fall short of ensuring equality, but it 
also can be used as window-dressing for state naturalisation of inequalities within 
society. Disintegration, for Roma residing in Italy is, therefore, at least in part, the 
result of the government having successfully constructed the illusion of neutrality 
by merely granting individuals the same rights and opportunities, without concern- 
ing itself with the outcome: ‘[t]he assumption that we live in post-racial societies de 
facto obscures the continuity of ‘race’ as an organising dynamic in European societ- 
ies’ (Sahraoui, 2020, p. 84). In the Italian NRIS, there is a general preoccupation 
with defining the excluded groups as either ‘regular’ or ‘irregular’. Such legalistic 
differentiations are, however, difficult to implement in terms of concrete policy 
actions. As the UNAR senior legal adviser who drafted the NRIS’ conceptual frame- 
work argued, when explaining the way in which ‘integration’ is employed in the 
Italian strategy: 


From a juridical point of view, we should keep the concept of integration and inclusion 
separated, because integration applies to those who, for instance, are not European citizens, 
while inclusion is for those who are European citizens but are not Italian. This is a distinc- 
tion that I made in the strategy. Honestly it is, however, a bit useless to make these distinc- 
tions between integration and inclusion. I prefer to speak of outright inclusion because if, 
let’s say, you are a European citizen, it is now useless to make these distinctions between 
European and Italian citizens, we are all Europeans now ... so I think we should enter the 
order of ideas that the concept of integration must be overcome, even if it is true that part of 
the Roma who are in Italy are from places such as Bosnia, Albania, Montenegro, so they are 
not yet in the European Union. I did specify in the first footnote of the strategy that the 
concept of integration is different from that of inclusion.... But I tell you, really, it’s quite 
useless to make that distinction, because we should really just speak of inclusion and that’s 
it (Interview 10). 


Despite the interviewee’s choice of terminology, there is no objective legal basis to 
claim that ‘integration’ should refer to Third Country Nationals while ‘inclusion’ 
has to do with European citizens. Yet, making such a differentiation in the NRIS 
contributes to frame differently the targets of the strategy based on their citizen- 
ship status. 

As shown in Sophie Hinger’s chapter in this volume, ‘[s]tate actors and the pol- 
icy documents they produce are of special relevance, because of their power posi- 
tion and because their formal systems of categorisation are particularly apt for 
deconstruction’ (Martiniello & Simon 2005 cit. in Hinger 2020, p. 21). If Germany 
places special emphasis, in the case of asylum-seekers, on the legal status of those 
eligible as recipients of integration strategies, Italy operates similarly with regard to 
Roma individuals. As has been observed with respect to refugees and migrants, 
integration policies are mainly marked by a national framing of integration 
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(Hinger, 2020). It is noteworthy that, while it is more evident in the case of Italy, the 
‘national’ dimension of integration is just as strong in Spain’s approach. 

In fact, an interesting element that emerges from both strategies is that the (dis) 
integration processes are deeply linked to what constitutes the idea of being a 
‘national’. Those who are perceived as ‘in need of integration’ are either portraid as 
foreigners (Italy) or as second-class citizens (Spain) (Magazzini 2018). 


3.5 Whose Integration? 


While in Spain the Ministry of Health, Social Services and Equality seems to have 
incorporated in the NRIS some cultural elements advanced by the Segretariado 
Gitano, the Unión Romani, the Fundacion Instituto de Cultura Gitana and other 
entities, the focus and benchmarking remain strongly centred around the economic 
aspect of integration and, particularly, the employment and schooling dimensions. 
The Director of the Roma Social Programme Unit at MSSSI described the ‘Spanish 
model’ of Roma integration and its line of action thus: 


The key to the Spanish model has been a programmatic approach that has prioritised mea- 
sures to redress inequalities and improve living conditions over other approaches more 
focused on issues of identity, advocacy for minorities or political participation which, in 
fact, have also started to emerge but later. ... we privileged a socio-economic approach over 
the ethnic approach (Interview 1). 


This does not mean that there is unanimity amongst the different stakeholders on the 
success of such an approach or that its implementation has been consistent or uni- 
form in different autonomous communities (Bereményi and Mirga 2012). However, 
there was general agreement among Spanish policy-makers in understanding the 
concept of integration as ‘raising the living standards of the Roma population’, as 
members of the Spanish population. The rejection of a cultural lens can be seen in 
the conflation of the ‘cultural’ with the ‘ethnic’, two terms that most interviewees 
used interchangeably. If the stress is on bettering the living conditions of part of a 
population, it is only natural that policies will omit any reference to the ‘ethnic or 
cultural other’, even though this has often meant, in practice, that Roma immigrants 
end up being excluded from such integration policies (Magazzini and 
Piemontese 2016). 

Conversely, while, in Spain, it was considered necessary to not single out the 
Roma as recipients of specific policies in order to prevent the promotion of ‘differ- 
ence’ over ‘equality’ (Kostka 2015, p. 82), the Italian strategy focuses, instead, pre- 
cisely on differential treatment for different categories: 


When considering the human rights-based approach, it should be always very clear who are 
the recipients of relevant measures, the rights-holders and the duty-bearers. [...] With this 
strategy Italy intends to achieve the effective integration/social inclusion of Roma, Sinti and 
Caminanti communities, besides effectively enabling them to fully exercise fundamental 
rights, as enshrined in Art. 2 of the Italian Constitution. [...] It has been stressed, under Part 
One of the present strategy, the differing legal statuses of members of the minority under 
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reference, to whom to apply the fundamental principles of the Italian Constitution, primar- 
ily Art. 3, being dedicated to the principle of equality and non-discrimination. [...] On a 
practical note, such principle [the equality principle] envisages that: it shall be treated on a 
equal basis what is equal; and on a different basis, what is different (National Office on 
Anti-Racial Discriminations National Focus Point 2012, pp. 19-20). 


This passage is interesting because it makes explicit that one of the main concerns 
of the Italian strategy is to identify and categorise the various Roma groups based 
on their legal status, and that those categories should function as a criterion for 
which rights and duties belong to each category. This is also reflected in Paragraph 
1.5 of Italy’s NRIS, which does not explicitly define either inclusion or integration 
but does provide an extensive overview of demographic estimates broken down by 
citizenship status. The data provided, however, are inconsistent: on Page 12, the 
estimate given for the totality of the Roma residing in Italy is about 140,000 (around 
0.23 per cent of the total population — the approximate calculation provided by the 
Council of Europe), ‘most of whom are children and youngsters based in Italy, with 
Italian nationality’. This is, however, immediately contradicted by a paragraph in 
which the estimates add up to over 160,000 persons, most of whom do not hold 
Italian citizenship: 


They can be divided into three main groups in relation to the citizenship and period of 
immigration: The first group consists of approximately 70,000 people (Italian citizens) 
whose first records date back to the fourteenth century and are distributed throughout the 
country.; The second group consists of about 90,000 Roma people from the Balkan region 
(non-EU citizens) who arrived in Italy, in the 90s, especially after the disintegration of the 
former Yugoslavia. This group is mainly settled in Northern Italy. The third — more recent — 
group ... is made up of Roma people with Romanian and Bulgarian nationality (EU citi- 
zens), who mainly live in large cities (Milan, Turin, Rome, Naples, Bologna, Bari, Genoa) 
(National Office on Anti-Racial Discriminations National Focus Point 2012, p. 12). 


It is noteworthy that, even for the first group - Italian citizens — the ‘foreign’ ances- 
try dating back to the fourteenth century is stressed. Mention is also made a page 
later in the strategy to 


[t]hose irregular Roma people, whose exact number has not been set yet, officially. For 
example, the Prefecture of Rome detected the presence, on the local territory, of 
12,000/13,000 irregular Roma people, compared with 7,000 regular Roma people living in 
around 20 unauthorized camps (National Office on Anti-Racial Discriminations National 
Focus Point 2012, p. 13, emphasis added). 


The last sentence is particularly telling of how, despite the claim that the NRIS rep- 
resented a radical rupture with the previous paradigm in Italy, Roma are still very 
much tied, in the government’s view, to either the so-called ‘authorised camps’ !! or 
the ‘unauthorised camps’.'? As articulated in Hinger’s chapter in this volume and by 
Mihai Surdu in his 2016 book Those Who Count: Expert Practices of Roma 
Classification (Surdu 2016), the power and danger of categories and categorisations 


!!In practice, segregated ghettos run by local administrations that sub-contract their ‘manage- 
ment’ — mainly surveillance — to private agencies or NGOs. 


'? Slums/shantytowns, generally built on publicly owned land on the outskirts of cities. 
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to integration policies lies in the fact that, even though they are social constructions, 
they are framed as natural and mutually exclusive, while people may move between 
and fit into several categories. “The supposed exhaustiveness of category systems 
can be deconstructed if we look beyond those groups or individuals highlighted by 
the policy and ask who is obscured or only targeted implicitly by a policy and why’ 
(Hinger 2020). 

On the whole, it seems that the approach adopted by the Italian government in its 
2012 strategy is indeed an attempt to comply with European demands, but that the 
Roma minority is still seen (not only sociologically but also institutionally) as cul- 
tural and ethnic ‘others’. While the Spanish approach conceives Roma exclusion as 
a product of wider socio-economic changes, the Italian one points directly at Roma 
groups with alleged particular problems and regards the issue as cultural and behav- 
ioural, thus focusing on group identity and characteristics rather than on discrimina- 
tory patterns or institutional incapacity to address a systemic lack of affordable 
housing.” 

The strategies are, by and large, a reflection of how the majority of policy-makers 
understand the Roma’s role in society and the role they can ‘fill’ in either economic 
or political terms. Based on policy-makers’ way of speaking about the beneficiaries 
of Roma policies, we notice that Spain focuses on the socio-economic dimension of 
integration while Italy highlights cultural integration. Beyond this difference, an 
equally important distinction between the two approaches is that, while the Spanish 
narrative is about improving living conditions for part of its population (who might 
well be overly represented among the poor and less-educated, as well as culturally 
different and/or subject to ethnic discrimination), Italy’s discourse is about incorpo- 
rating, integrating or accommodating an ‘external’ group (or rather multiple exter- 
nal groups) who are not part of the Italian nation and its society, even though they 
might hold Italian citizenship. In Italy, the problem is framed as being about inte- 
grating foreigners or citizens of foreign origin who, in any case, hold a culture and 
values that are seen as distant, and often opposed, to ‘Italianity’. Therefore, the 
indicators and framework adopted are those usually employed in the ‘migrant inte- 
gration’ literature, including the need to respect ‘migrant’ identity and ‘diversity’ 
while making sure that they [the migrants/Roma] accept (unspecified) ‘Italian’ val- 
ues. In Spain, it is instead about bringing ‘up to level’ an impoverished and ‘defi- 
cient’ section of the population, therefore the indicators and categories used are 
those linked to social exclusion, employment and economic growth." 


"For a more detailed account of Roma classifiers as targets of specific policies in Italy and Spain, 
see Magazzini (2018). 

14A sentence that is repeated more than once in the Spanish strategy, and in the numerous plans and 
actions, and that represents the main pillar of Spain’s approach towards Roma integration is ‘Roma 
are full and equal citizens in Spain’ (‘Los gitanos son ciudadanos de pleno derecho en Espana’). 
See, for instance, the position of the Spanish Ombudsman on the Roma: https://www.defensor- 
delpueblo.es/grupo-social/gitanos/ 
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3.6 Concluding Remarks: (Dis)Integration Dynamics 
within Integration Policy Frameworks 


This chapter has built upon an analysis of the Roma integration strategies adopted 
by Italy and Spain, and on interviews with the policy-makers in charge of these 
strategies, to explore how ‘integration’ is understood and acted upon by policy- 
makers in these two settings. By looking at the NRIS and their formulation in Italy 
and Spain, what emerges in terms of general trends is that the Spanish framework 
revolves mainly around socio-economic elements, while the Italian one prioritises 
the differentiation between different legal statuses and the alleged need for cultural 
mediation. There are, however, some commonalities in the ways in which Roma are 
seen as ‘deficient’, lagging behind the majority population (in either cultural or 
economic terms). The fact that national identity dominates both strategies —even 
more than the concept of integration itself— is highly consequential for their out- 
come, and for the ways in which the recipients of integration policies are catego- 
rised.'> On the whole, the fundamental difference — beyond the economic or cultural 
approach — seems to be whether or not Roma are framed as belonging to the national 
polity. It could actually be said that it is precisely whether Roma individuals are 
perceived as citizens of the respective country (regardless of their actual legal sta- 
tus) that determines a socio-economic or a cultural approach. 

Because group solidarity relies heavily on the contingency of perceptions of 
commonality and otherness, the dichotomy ‘in group’ vs ‘out group’ is crucial, 
particularly in times of economic crisis, in constructing categories of deservingness 
(Kymlicka 2015). Who belongs to ‘us’ and is therefore rightfully entitled to welfare 
benefits, social housing, health services and so on? Each case responds to distinct 
political necessities and societal contexts, and neither is accidental. While Spain 
decided to ‘use’ Roma policies as an effective tool to attract European funds and 
develop what has been called ‘a strategy of competitiveness with a human face’ 
(Kostka 2015, p. 82), Italy wrapped its plan in an eloquent human rights discourse 
which, however, has proven quite shallow (thus flexible) in terms of concrete mea- 
sures. This can be problematised and declined in various ways, but the baseline 
narrative is that Roma ‘have problems’ (or are themselves a problem) and are thus 
in need of ‘integration’. 

This distinction points at the necessity to delve, beyond integration’s markers 
and means, into its foundation, as defined by Ager and Strang: rights and full citi- 
zenship. In their definition Ager and Strang (2008) acknowledge that such a founda- 
tion is by no means consistent across different countries, nor does citizenship 
necessarily respond to fulfilling the same criteria everywhere: 


'S While the words ‘integration’ and ‘inclusion’ are used cumulatively about 60 times in the Spanish 
strategy and 130 times in the Italian, the Spanish document used the terms ‘national’, ‘Spain’ or 
‘Spanish’ 188 times, and the Italian one the words ‘national’, ‘Italy’ or ‘Italian’ 483 times, inciting 
us to question who the Roma targeted by these integration policies are for policy-makers. 
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Definitions of integration adopted by a nation inevitably depend on that nation’s sense of 
identity, its ‘cultural understandings of nation and nationhood’ (Saggar 1995, p. 106). This 
sense of identity as a nation incorporates certain values; and these are values that signifi- 
cantly shape the way that a concept such as integration is approached’ (Ager and Strang 
2008, pp. 173-174). 


They suggest that a discussion about citizenship and rights should be made explicit 
whenever applying the notion of integration in any given setting. How to do so is, 
however, less clear, precisely because ‘notions of nationhood, citizenship and rights 
will vary across settings’ (/bid., p. 176). Of course, the political dimension of the 
exclusion and marginalisation is hardly, if ever, really separated from either cultural 
or economic inequalities or both. To the non-citizen who enjoys a sense of cultural 
belonging and recognition in the host country and who does not suffer from eco- 
nomic hardship and the personal insecurity that comes with it, the idea of being a 
citizen is largely superfluous. It is when a group has access to neither cultural nor 
economic rights that the lack of civic and political rights comes at a high cost. 

One way to overcome the exclusion and disintegration processes that racialised 
minorities are subjected to might be, as suggested by some of the chapters in this 
book (Desille 2020; Hinger 2020) to focus more on the local dimension of integra- 
tion, which is where the practicality of integration measures holds the potential to 
override ethno-nationalist rhetoric. Yet the wider issue that this raises is that state 
institutions are themselves engaged in producing and reproducing not only integra- 
tion but also disintegration, by selectively organising and categorising ‘deserving’ 
and ‘underserving’ individuals. What Chauvin and Garcés-Mascarefias have called 
‘probationary citizenship’ with respect to irregular migrants (2012, p. 243), applies 
similarly to racialized minorities such as the Roma. Integration measures are granted 
to (or forced upon) Roma groups based on their perceived ‘deservingness’ and/or 
ability to participate in the majoritarian society. To be ‘integrated’ becomes there- 
fore to become ‘closer’ to an imaginary ideal national citizen. 

Against this backdrop, an analysis of the Roma integration strategies in Spain 
and Italy shows us that, while widely different in scope and trajectories, they share 
two problematic assumptions with other European integration strategies aimed at 
migrants and refugees. One is an ethno-national framing of integration, which is 
rarely made explicit but permeates most integration policies, fostering the illusion 
of a homogenous ethno-national identity that ‘others’ should ntegrate into. The 
other assumption is the understanding of integration as a ‘privilege’ to be either 
‘earned’ by the outsiders through hard work or that might be ‘granted’ to them by 
the institutions upon proof of good conduct (Hinger 2020). As argued in the intro- 
duction to this volume, the perceived desirability of the integration of specific indi- 
viduals ultimately depends on how they are categorised by the state in which they 
live, with those who are seen as too ‘foreign’ or ‘deviant’ increasingly becoming the 
target of disintegration policies or practices which, in turn, harm society as a whole. 
As long as even explicit integration policies rest on these assumptions, however, 
they will continue to produce and reproduce disintegration dynamics at both the 
individual and collective levels. 
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3.7 List of Interviews 


Interview 1: Director of the Roma special programme unit, Ministry of Health, 
Social Services and Equality (MSSSD, Spain, 14 October 2014. 

Interview 2: Local councillor (social services), City Council of Aviles, Spain, 16 
October 2014. 

Interview 3: Member of the Board of Trustees, Fundacion Secretariado Gitano 
(FSG), Spain, 16 October 2014. 

Interview 4: Member of the Welfare Committee, Parliament of Catalunya, 17 
October 2014. 

Interview 5: Member of the Social Service Department, City Council of Zaragoza, 
17 October 2014. 

Interview 6: Member of the Governing Board, Instituto de Realojamiento e 
Integracion Social (IRIS), Spain, 18 October 2014. 

Interview 7: Legal adviser, Ministry of Health, Social Services and Equality 
(MSSSD, Spain, 17 April 2015. 

Interview 8: Head of the Promotion of Social Action Programme, City Council of 
Bilbao, 9 June 2016. 

Interview 9: Member of the Governing Board, City Council of San Sebastian, 8 July 
2016. 

Interview 10: Senior legal adviser, National Office Against Racial Discrimination 
(UNAR), Italy, 6 August 2015. 

Interview 11: Senior consultant, Ufficio Rom, Sinti e Caminanti, Italy, 14 November 
2015. 

Interview 12: Senior policy adviser, Roma Capitale, Italy, 19 December 2015. 
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Chapter 4 A 
Can Integration Be Temporary? chee 
The (Dis)Integration of Temporary 

Migrant Workers in Canada and the UK 


Sahizer Samuk 


4.1 Introduction 


Temporariness and integration are usually seen and treated as being in contradiction 
to each other and temporary migration policies more or less explicitly try to avoid 
or undermine the integration of temporary migrant workers (Hennebry 2012; Lenard 
and Straehle 2012). Also within the mainstream migration studies literature, inte- 
gration is generally regarded as an arduous process that takes many years to achieve. 
Temporariness, therefore, does not fit with the nature of the integration process as 
understood by most scholars as well as policy-makers. At the same time, however, 
it is anecessary component of temporary migration policies (TMPs), which primar- 
ily serve the interests of businesses and sending and receiving states’ economies at 
large. In the two countries which serve as case studies in this chapter — Canada and 
the UK - such employer-driven migration policies and programmes have been a 
common feature for decades. However, there are important differences in terms of 
their continuity, implementation, and the accompanying rhetoric, which I particu- 
larly focus on here. 

The aim of this chapter is to understand what policy-makers and other relevant 
actors mean by ‘integration’ in relation to temporary migrant workers (TMWs). It 
treats this policy field as part of broader migration regimes, within which ‘migration 
is not regulated, it is negotiated’ (Rass and Wolff 2018, p. 21). How diverse actors 
negotiate and contribute to the understanding of temporary migration is one of the 
central questions that this chapter tries to answer. The question is important because 
first, the number of temporary migrants is increasing (Castles 2006; Hennebry 
2012; Ruhs 2006), as has been the case in Canada since 2006 (Open Government 
Canada 2015). Also in the UK, the management of migration via temporary routes 
and categories has gained precedence since a points-based system that categorises 
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migrants into five ‘tiers’ — high-skilled, medium-skilled, low-skilled, students and 
temporary migrants — has been introduced. Between 2000 and 2009 the annual 
quota for temporary immigration was greatly increased (Consterdine and Samuk 
2015). Second, despite the fact that international conventions exist, the rights of 
temporary migrant workers are extremely limited during their stay. Existing inter- 
national conventions are either not ratified by the countries in which they work or 
simply not implemented (Basok 2004; Fudge 2012). For instance, Canada and the 
UK have not yet signed the International Convention on the Protection of the Rights 
of all Migrant Workers, which, like other conventions! contains basic rules regard- 
ing the employment and rights of migrant workers. Third, temporary migrant work- 
ers are deliberately excluded from the scope of integration policies precisely because 
they are expected to stay only for a limited amount of time. During this time, work 
dominates their lives, which keeps them from becoming part of the community in 
which they work as well as the one they come from (Foster and Taylor 2013). Yet, 
we also need to consider the fact that migrant workers can gain, even if only tempo- 
rarily, at least partial access to certain rights and entitlements. 

Examining the situation of temporary migrant workers with the notion of (dis) 
integration as set out in the introduction of this volume (Collyer et al. 2020) will 
highlight how their integration into particular segments of the host country’s labour 
market is linked to their disintegration from wider social relations. As I will show, 
both result from the temporariness of their stay and the precariousness of their 
employment, which are reproduced in law, policy and discourse. 

Many scholars have argued that the term ‘integration’ is problematic and needs 
to be reconsidered when used as an analytical concept (see Cantat 2020; Magazzini 
2020). Integration has generally been considered a long-term process and its mean- 
ing is often considered interchangeable with that of ‘assimilation’ (Diehl and 
Schnell 2006). Berry (1997) states that ‘integration’ is a term which falls some- 
where between ‘acculturation’ and ‘assimilation’, being not as lightweight as the 
first yet not as strong as the second. From a more critical perspective, Li (2003) 
indicates that integration policies have been promoting conformism rather than 
diversity, while Abu-Laban (1998) points out that the term ‘integration’ has started 
to become disconnected from multiculturalism and less tolerant of diversity. 

Even if all these views can be challenged, two points are certain. First, policy- 
makers believe that temporary migrant workers do not need to be integrated as they 
are only temporarily present on the territory and, that there is no need to create extra 
integration policies for them. In this chapter, however, integration is not only seen 
as a policy aim, but a process that is equally affected by what will be described as 
individual ‘acts of integration’ (see also Collyer et al. 2020). Even though these acts 
of migrant workers can lead to partial self-integration, the policies that regulate their 


'Besides the ICMW, there are many other conventions such as the International Labour 
Organisation Declaration on Fundamental Principles and Rights at Work (1998), the Private 
Employment Agencies Convention (1997), the Domestic Workers Convention (2011), the Covenant 
on Civil and Political Rights, the Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights, and the UN 
Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination against Women. 
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stay prevent them from furthering their long-term goals of gaining more rights and 
becoming a part of the host community. By asking why there is no genuine effort by 
receiving states to integrate temporary migrant workers, this chapter highlights the 
role of temporariness as a means of (dis)integration. 

I specifically focus here on low-skilled migrant workers rather than highly skilled 
ones, because the latter can more easily access their right to stay (longer), to benefit 
from family reunification and to unionize, compared to the former (Rajkumar et al. 
2012), despite the fact that they might be both entering into a country under a tem- 
porary immigration and work permit (Ruhs and Martin 2008). The highly skilled 
are usually perceived as more deserving (Chauvin and Garcés-Mascarefias 2014) 
than low-skilled migrant workers. However, this does not mean that all those who 
come to work in temporary sectors are low-skilled. They might be high-skilled but 
‘lose’ or not be able to use their skills in the host country’s labour market, a situation 
that seems to confirm what De Genova (2010) described as the universal dispos- 
ability of labour. 

Temporary migration policies divide the global labour force into categories. 
Deepening this view, De Genova (2018, 14) draws attention to the intersectionality 
of race, class, and migrant labour which is an important aspect to underline: ‘The 
sociopolitical and legal branding of migrant labor as ‘foreign’ and especially as 
‘illegal’ supplies a crucial disciplinary mechanism for managing all labor through a 
multiplication of the categories of difference that serve to decompose and fragment 
labor into competing rival factions riven by racialized antagonisms.’ 

The aim of this chapter is to better understand how policy-makers and other rel- 
evant actors — including bureaucrats, academics, migration lawyers and representa- 
tives of migrant-organisations — account for the integration of migrants whose stay 
is expected to be temporary. To this end, I firstly describe the research design and 
provide a brief rationale for comparing Canada and the UK. Secondly, I situate my 
argument within existing debates and literature on TMPs. Thirdly, I look in more 
detail at how my interviewees in Canada and the UK perceive the role of, and inter- 
play between, (1) temporariness, (2) precariousness, (3) rights. In the final section, 
I summarise my findings and propose agendas for further research. My main argu- 
ment is that TMPs actively hinder the integration of migrant workers, despite the 
fact that temporary integration is not only a theoretical possibility but is also being 
achieved in everyday practice, through the acts of migrant workers (Foster and 
Taylor 2013; Hennebry 2012; Lenard and Straehle 2012). 


4.2 Research Design and Case Selection 


Comparing Canada and the UK in regard to their temporary migration policies, 
allows an ‘intensive examination of cases with limited resources’ (Collier 1993, 
p. 107). Both countries initiated more open immigration policies in the 1960s — the 
UK because of decolonisation and emigration from previously colonised countries; 
Canada for demographic and economic reasons and the changing international 
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context during the Cold War. In both countries priority was thereby given to ‘high- 
skilled’ over ‘low-skilled’ migrant workers. Most importantly, both countries have 
benefited greatly from temporary migration programmes. 

My examination of how temporary migration policies cause (dis)integration of 
temporary migrant workers within these different historical contexts is based on 
qualitative data I collected between 2013 and 2015 as part of my PhD research. I 
conducted 53 semi-structured interviews with policy-makers, politicians, migrant 
lawyers, migrant associations and trade unions in Canada (Ottawa and Toronto) and 
the UK (Brighton, London, Sheffield and York). 

The two countries share multiple similarities but also very different histories of 
immigration, which allows for a deep and multifaceted comparison. Both countries 
have similar socio-economic background features and diversity in their demograph- 
ical composition. They both chose liberal economic policies and free markets, 
whilst also possessing certain welfare measures that make the health sector one of 
the priorities of the state (Esping-Andersen 2013) as a part of ‘welfare capitalism’. 
On the other hand, Canada is defined as a settlement country and the UK as a post- 
colonial immigration country (Freeman 1995) and this difference has implications 
for the conception of foreign workers’ rights and their prospects to make a transition 
to a (more) permanent stay, as I will show. 

As a settlement country, Canada has traditionally enabled immigrants to be part 
of the nation-building process (ibid.), thus providing them with the idea that their 
immigration would be permanent rather than temporary (Hennebry 2010). In com- 
parison to the UK, Canada has more nuanced policies on temporary (labour) migra- 
tion, which assign different sets of obligations and opportunities to foreigners 
according to their level of skills; and allow at least some of them a transition to 
permanent status.” This chapter compares the Canadian Seasonal Agricultural 
Workers Programme (SAWP) and Low Skilled Temporary Foreign Worker 
Programme (LSTFWP) with the Seasonal Agricultural Worker Scheme (SAWS) 
and the Sector-Based Scheme (SBS) in the UK, as these programmes are similar 
in nature. 

In a first step, I analysed legislation regarding temporary migration through a 
review of policy briefs, documents and scholarly articles. This chapter mostly draws 
on my interviews with policy-makers, politicians, migrant lawyers, migrant- 
organisation leaders and research centres working on migration policies. Secondly, 
I used semi-structured interviews, which enabled participants to speak freely about 
temporariness, rights and how integration policies consider or neglect TMWs. 
Analysing my data, I used thematic and discourse analysis — which was inductive in 
some ways and deductive in others. The analysis has been constructed regarding 
social, economic and political rights of temporary migrant workers. In my analysis, 


In Canada, Temporary Foreign Worker Programmes (TFWPs) include the Canadian Experience 
Class (CEC), Provincial Nominee Program (PNP) and Live-in Caregiver Programme (LCP), 
which all give great weight to the transition to permanent status in comparison with the Low- 
Skilled Temporary Foreign Worker Programme (LSTFWP) and the Seasonal Agricultural Workers 
Programme (SAWP), although not all can be compared to those in the UK. 
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I was particularly careful about which aspects of political economy and historical 
context the interviewees referred to when they provided justifications for the tempo- 
rary migration policies whilst not having temporary integration policies. 


4.3 Temporary Migration Policies and Integration: Rights 
and Numbers Within Temporality 


Having a temporary workforce for many years without any attempt to integrate 
them has been criticised by many scholars (Hennebry and Mclaughlin 2012; Karolak 
2020; Lenard and Straehle 2012; Sharma 2012). In the UK context, Rogaly (2008, 
2009) and Scott (2013) wrote on the lives of TMWs, underlining the employer- 
imposed working conditions. Other research found that an active neglect of, and 
intentional undermining of the rights of TMWs leads to precariousness and exploi- 
tation (Preibisch 2010). As Sarkar (2017, p. 16) writes with regard to guestworker 
regimes: 

What is lost, however, in this policy and academic verbiage is a simple fact: at the heart of 

all guest worker programmes lies a set of legally-constructed constraints that makes them 

profitable. Without these fundamental denials — of the right to choose one’s employer, the 

right to organise and protest, and most importantly, the right not to be deported at the whim 

of employers and receiving countries — guest worker regimes would lose their raison d’être. 

‘Effective management’ may succeed in reducing the excessive abuses of this system, but it 


cannot begin to address the issue of the guest worker system itself as abuse in the service of 
inordinate surplus extraction through the work of non-citizen labour. 


Wickramasekara (2011) has defined temporary migration in the eyes of the receiv- 
ing states as ‘labour without people’. In a similar way, De Genova (2010) draws 
attention to the universal disposability of labour, explaining the structure that shapes 
labour migration and that of the undocumented within restrictive migration policies. 
Similarly, Pessar and Mahler (2003, p. 816) indicate that ‘People — irrespective of 
their own efforts — are situated within power hierarchies that they have not con- 
structed’. Part of these power hierarchies for immigrants emanates from the status 
they have when they enter a host country — not all categories of immigration help 
migrants start on an equal footing (Mügge and van der Haar 2016) but they define 
to what extent integration and disintegration take place in the daily lives of the 
migrants. The status a person has on entering a country defines her or his path 
within the intertwined processes of integration and disintegration (Hinger 2020; 
Miigge and van der Haar 2016). 

Ruhs and Martin (2008) famously proposed that there is a trade-off between 
rights and numbers when states need to make decisions about the intake of migrants: 
states who employ more migrants, tend to grant them less rights. This knowledge, 
however, does not challenge the status quo or state-guided and employer-driven 
system of TMPs but provides a general evaluation on these programmes. Within this 
discussion, regimes of inequality or concerns about global justice (Lenard and 
Straehle 2012) occupy an important position. Criticising the rights vs numbers 
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discussion, Dauvergne and Marsden (2014, p. 529) note that the debate behind this 
trade-off ignores the fact that not everyone’s temporariness is the same. Moreover, 
they posit that there is a need for a ‘globally contextualised approach’ (ibid., p. 540) 
given the marked hierarchy of nation-states. 

Within such contextualised approach, the differentiation of ‘foreign’ labour is 
rendered necessary and useful by TMPs (De Genova 2018). That these policies 
neglect migrant workers social, economic and political rights is partly justified by 
their only ‘temporary’ presence in the country and participation in the labour mar- 
ket. Within this picture, migrant workers are not permitted to have a future goal of 
completing their integration process, but are subjected to (dis)integration processes. 
And if the migrants overstay their residence and work permit, they become ‘illegal’ 
and deportable despite having sold their labour (De Genova 2018). 

Inspite of these structural constraints, there is still some room for migrant agency. 
Rogaly (2009, p. 7) draws attention to migrant workers who are unorganised but 
still manage to gain more rights and better conditions for themselves: 

Temporary migration as an intentional move to counter entrenched inequalities with more 

powerful people at home; negotiation and contestation of employment arrangements; and 


the deliberate seeking of non-wage based livelihoods so as to avoid being subject to an 
employer’s control. 


The logic of employers in choosing migrant workers can be quite strict and deliber- 
ate. Having the choice between workers who possess ‘soft skills’ (McCollum and 
Findlay 2011, p. 3) and those with a ‘strong work ethic’, who are ‘great workers’, 
employers will usually choose the latter (MacKenzie and Forde 2009, p. 150). 
Findlay et al. (2013) draw attention to how these migrant workers self-describe by 
sketching themselves on paper as figures, exhausted but obedient and still cheerful. 

Also from a normative perspective, the issue of temporary migration and the 
limitation of rights and possibilities for integration is mostly seen as a problem. 
Walzer (1983) argues that guestworkers cannot be retained for long periods of time 
without being granted further social and political rights, as this would imply a dem- 
ocratic dilemma for the constituency of the nation-state. Similarly, Attas (2000) 
suggests that they should have a route to citizenship and the right to be able to 
change employer(s). Lenard and Straehle (2012) approach the issue from a global 
justice perspective and claim that the current application of TMPs does not promise 
TMWs a dignified life and that they should have more guaranteed rights, together 
with an open path to citizenship. Sager (2012) defends TMWs’ right to vote so that 
they can prevent exploitation by their employers. Ruhs (2013) mostly defends 
migrant workers’ economic rights and, to a certain extent (after a period, such as 
four to 5 years), their right to vote. Carens (2013) claims that despite the rights and 
numbers trade-off, migrants’ rights cannot be restricted during their stay. This is 
also true for migrant workers who engage in circular migration (Hennebry 2012) — 
livening up the economy in the towns and cities where they work. On the contrary, 
assuming that temporary plans are just temporary, Ottonelli and Torresi (2014) 
challenge these points of view, saying that people have personal projects and might 
not want to gain further rights nor stay for longer periods. 
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In this chapter, I argue that an additional problem is that no matter how many 
times migrant workers take up temporary labour in a host country, their rights will 
not accumulate. Instead, with every repeated temporary assignment, a migrant 
worker restarts to manoeuvre between integration and disintegration. (Dis)integra- 
tion as a dialectic process thus has a strong presence in migrants’ lives both in 
Canada and the UK. This dialectic of (dis)integration in decision-making is seen 
also in the discourse of the policy-makers. Ambiguity about granting a permanent 
stay to TMWs is under discussion, but when it comes to political and social rights, 
there is hesitancy. 


4.4 Migrant Rights and Temporary Integration: Conceptions 
of Integration for TMWs in Canada and the UK 


In this section, interview based data from the two case studies are presented and 
discussed in order to show how the situation of TMWs is perceived and presented 
by various key actors involved in the politics of (dis)integration that specifically 
affects migrant workers. 

A major difference between the two countries is that the UK chose to discontinue 
these programmes while Canada has demonstrated an ambivalent attitude (Samuk 
2015), although the government in 2016 and 2017 talked of reforming its TMPs. 
The Conservative administration decided to decrease the numbers who arrive via 
temporary channels and better inform the migrant workers of their rights (Open 
Government Canada 2015). Nevertheless, those who stayed for 4 or 5 years sud- 
denly faced the risk of deportation because they were forced to leave (CBC News 
2015). In the UK, programmes were discontinued not because they resulted in 
unjust consequences and the deterioration of the lives of migrant workers but 
because the labour force was thought to be available from the countries that joined 
the EU in 2004 and 2007, and thus not needed from outside the EU. 

Both Canada and the UK have been keen on increasing their highly skilled labour 
force and to ensure the labour-market integration of TMWs but do not consider 
other aspects of their integration. For instance, in an interview I conducted on 11 
October 2013 in Ottawa, a migrant lawyer particularly stressed how important the 
highly skilled are for the labour market and that they integrate more easily com- 
pared to low-skilled migrant workers. Still labour-market integration is given prior- 
ity over cultural, social and residential integration. Mirroring official policy 
discourses, demographic reasons for immigration, while highly considered in 
Canada, seem to be avoided in the UK as a discourse for encouraging immigration. 
Demographic growth is not a consideration in the UK: security and keeping the 
numbers down were more often used by interviewees to explain the logic of immi- 
gration policies. 
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4.4.1 The Case of Canada 


While integration is not planned for in Canada’s TMP, some efforts to integrate 
TMWs at the local level are visible. Two Liberal Party MPs I interviewed in Ottawa 
seemed ambiguous when it comes to people migrating under temporary schemes, 
while the so-called “Ottawa Immigration Strategy’ prepared by the Ottawa Local 
Immigration Partnership (OLIP) and other local parties is explicitly open to provid- 
ing settlement opportunities for TMWs, as confirmed by an OLIP and by a United 
Food and Commercial Workers (UFCW) representative. Despite the fact that tem- 
porariness goes against the historical way of drawing up immigration policies, it has 
become institutionalised in Canada (Goldring et al. 2009; Rajkumar et al. 2012). 
Hence, temporary schemes which allow migrant workers to stay for up to 5 years 
with limited rights are set to remain. 

Due to the understanding of Canada being a ‘settlement country’ or ‘immigra- 
tion country’ (Freeman 1995) Canadian authorities demonstrate more flexibility in 
terms of understanding the shortcomings of temporary migration and its limitations 
for the rights of migrant workers. It is true that policy-makers incline more towards 
a policy? that would grant TMWs permanent residence in the country and support 
their transition to permanent migration status. Nevertheless, the numbers of those 
transiting to permanent residence status are below 3% (Lu and Hou 2017, p. 13). 
Being temporary and low skilled, family reunification and voting are out of question 
as social and political rights. Moreover, TMPs are known to cause the exploitation 
of migrant workers. Policy-makers from diverse parties accepted the exploitative 
aspect and were aware of the deterioration of the situation of TMWs’ living condi- 
tions. For instance, a Liberal Party MP told me in an interview: 


We are talking about people working in Tim Horton’s [Canadian coffee chain store]. 
Canadians do not want to go to work in Tim Horton’s. I don’t buy that either. I think that 
they bring people in some cases and exploit them. And pay them less. I think that it is a 
programme that I know too well that is easily exploited [by employers]. 


TMPs demand sacrifices not only in the social but also in the private lives of the 
migrant workers (Hughes 2012). A representative of the UFCW emphasised that 
these policies have many negative outcomes: ‘We don’t want to separate families for 
four years. Those who have jobs, we want to bring the families too and let them 
work then they can get to stay here’. He clearly stated that family reunification as a 
social right is under threat for the migrant workers’ families. When I asked him 
about the argument in the media (Hari 2018) about the replacement of Canadian 
workers by migrant workers, he said: 
Employers should pay decent wages, and then more Canadian people would be employed. 


I am saying if TFWP was not there, the employers would have been forced to pay the 
Canadian workers better. As TFWs [Temporary foreign workers] they take anyone and treat 


3Such as CEC (Canadian Experience Class), PNP (Provincial Nominee Programme) and FSWP 
(Federal Skilled Worker Programme) 
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them as badly as they want, they think that that way... We have a Human Rights department 
at UFCW... 


This interview reveals that economic rights are not guaranteed fully for temporary 
migrant workers in regard to wages. As a result, employers can undercut minimum 
wage levels, which in return lowers the general wages in the labour market. 
Furthermore, TMWs who work in agriculture have limited rights to become a mem- 
ber of a rights-based labour union or organisation, a right that depends on the prov- 
ince they are in, as provincial regulations might limit their political opportunities to 
defend their rights (Makin 2011). 

The possibility of a transition to permanence helps guarantee better social and 
political rights (and even economic rights) for migrant workers. Interestingly, when 
the transition-to-permanence programmes are considered, the most knowledgeable 
policy organisation was the Chamber of Commerce; it was impressive to see to what 
extent the Chamber of Commerce in Ottawa was well-informed about the amended 
immigration laws, and ‘transition to permanence’ Schemes. A representative of the 
Chamber said: 


The provincial nominee programme has been very successful as a complement, right, as an 
addition to, well, the other programmes but certainly in some of the provinces there were 
very high skill shortages, like Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. Manitoba has always 
been considered the best with respect to its provincial nominee programme because of how 
it brought together the players so that employers and the provincial representatives were 
together at the table.... I think the same is happening in Saskatchewan, too, you know the 
premier of Saskatchewan has gone to Ireland on a recruiting mission, that is how vested he 
is on the part of his province recognising ‘We need these workers’ you know, so we need to 
show some real interest in attracting the right workers [with high skills or matching skills] 
to our province and to our projects. ... So the Canadian Experience Class, very pleased to 
see that they have increased the numbers for that, so that is ... a great addition, because it 
allows that ‘segue from temporary to permanent residency’ that is very encouraging. 


This observation proves that the Chamber of Commerce is closely following the 
developments regarding temporary migration policies. Within this context, 
employer-based and pro-employer institutions have higher leverage in design and 
criticism of immigration policies. The expansiveness (letting higher numbers of 
immigrants enter the country and giving them permanent status) aspect — within so- 
called liberal democracies — is fulfilled (Freeman 1995) via the involvement of pri- 
vate interests, whilst the integration aspect (further social and political rights) is not 
planned in detail by pro-immigration private institutions. 

Regardless of who contemplates inclusiveness within public and private bodies, 
temporary integration has become a social reality for migrant workers who stay and 
work in a place for often more than 3 years. A government official from Citizenship 
and Immigration in Canada (CIC) admitted that some of the TMWs are definitely 
integrated and do not want to return to their country of origin: ‘Some of them are 
very integrated already so they won’t go back. [...] So it is a big challenge for us to 
force people to go back [even if they are temporary] if they are eligible to stay here’. 
In line with Schweitzer’s analysis of ‘integration against the state’ (2017) this inter- 
view confirms that there is ‘integration despite temporariness’. Hence, in Canada, 
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sending people back after their temporary work permit has expired, is still taboo, 
although it does happen in some cases. 

Interviewees in Canada used phrases such as ‘bridge building’ and ‘multi-sector 
cooperation’ which meant that integration necessitates collaboration of many insti- 
tutions and that there should be bridge building between these institutions, which is 
precisely the intention behind the OLIP. Multidimensionality of integration also 
includes ‘cultural and language interpretation’ as a representative of the Immigrant 
Women Services Ottawa (IWSO) suggested: years of experience of immigration 
and settlement bring forward the fact that the interpretation of culture is not the job 
of the interpreter but it depends on the migrant who interprets her/his own culture. 
This is a historically valuable experience Canadian institutions possess. Regarding 
migrant workers, however, not speaking English or French is still a disadvantage as 
they need to learn/read more about their economic, political and social rights. 

Overall, the ambiguity regarding the role of immigrants as a “demographic con- 
tribution’ and about possible limitations to immigration come to the fore in more 
technical terms such as ‘absorptive capacity’ and ‘skills set’, which pay attention to 
bringing highly skilled couples rather than low skilled, as observed in the discourse 
of one of the Liberal Party members. 

Integration starts at the local level, whilst decisions on TMPs (which cause dis- 
integration) are made at the national level. Immigrants are categorised before they 
arrive in Canada, since they are entering via diverse schemes which determine their 
potential status and the extent to which they can benefit from integration policies. 
While for highly skilled foreign workers there are explicit integration policies 
(Rajkumar et al. 2012) — such as benefiting from language courses and easier rules 
for family reunification — for low-skilled TMWs social rights are not easy to imple- 
ment due to the time limitations; political rights are almost non-present and eco- 
nomic rights can be violated due to lower hourly wages. 


4.4.2 The Case of the UK 


My interviews in the UK reveal that there was less ambiguity about temporariness: 
the rules of the game were clearer — in other words, once one is temporary, one is 
temporary. On the other hand, ways of preventing exploitation were more institu- 
tionalised compared to Canada. The Gangmasters’ and Labour Abuse Authority 
(GLAA)* — was established in 2004 to protect the rights of migrant workers and to 
check for violations of their working conditions. However, the GLAA has its limita- 
tions, since it can only check officially registered legal agencies, employers and 
documented migrant workers but is unable to make inquiries on the situation of 
undocumented migrant workers. 

The categorisation of immigrants into different ‘tiers’ reinforces the underlying 
hierarchy of skills, which highlights what the introduction of this book describes as 


“The previous name was Gangmasters’ Licensing Agency (GLA) 
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the stratification of (dis)integration processes (Collyer et al. 2020). Tier 3 — designed 
as a work-permit route for the low skilled — was discarded. Tier 5, which is for tem- 
porary workers with medium to high skill levels, still exists. Other routes for migrant 
workers are via Tier 2 — for skilled workers with a job offer from outside the EU — 
and Tier 4 for students. The tiered admission system in the UK ensures that migrants 
have certain limitations regarding the timeframe of their residence, work permits 
and social rights. Within each tier ‘there are further differentiations to parameters of 
presence depending on what types of conditions applicants meet’ (Meissner 2018, 
p. 292). Finally, temporary programmes such as the Sector-Based Scheme and the 
Seasonal Agricultural Workers Programme were discontinued in 2013. 

Following the end of these two of the TMW programmes in the UK in 2013, 
integration is now considered through a different lens and generally not in relation 
to temporary workers. This constitutes a major difference with Canada, where there 
are some attempts to integrate TMWs, as in Ottawa for instance. In the UK, the 
main focus of integration policies is on preventing radicalisation, promoting social 
cohesion, supporting liberal values and relying on local integration (Communities 
and Local Government 2012). However, if the government does not provide suffi- 
cient funding/support for local authorities, the latter are not able to support migrants 
in accessing their social, political and economic rights effectively. 

The policy-makers I interviewed did not perceive any need to provide integration 
support to migrant workers who come via tiered immigration routes. Referring spe- 
cifically to Tier 2 and Tier 5 visa-holders, a Home Office official told me that ‘from 
a policy point of view [there is] not much there to support integration. Also, it could 
be argued, they are coming from Australia, New Zealand... so integration issues 
will not be a problem’. Hence, policy-makers differentiate between English- 
speaking and non-English-speaking countries. However, Tier 5, which was not 
mentioned by the interviewee, is the channel also used by migrants from non- 
English-speaking countries such as Turkey, for instance. 

In contrast with the policy-makers’ perspective, temporariness is a very fluid 
state which can unexpectedly change, as representatives of NGOs like the Haringey 
Migrant Centre in North London emphasised. For instance, temporariness can turn 
into permanence, as a caseworker for the Migrant Forum explained: 


Temporary migrants... I just don’t really know if we can define them in the category of 
temporary migrants. There are people who say they just want to come to the UK to make 
enough money to build a house in their home [country], but then they end up staying for ten 
years. So, I don’t really know if we can define them as accepted ... or [as] temporary 
migrants, because if you don’t give me a temporary time-frame I don’t really know. 


The real picture is thus much more intricate than the categorisations established by 
the tiered visa system and other TMPs indicate. Migration regimes render the inte- 
gration of third country nationals impossible via temporariness: in this sense, the 
high-skilled and the low-skilled face similar difficulties regarding temporary status. 
Moreover, those who came to the UK from one of the countries that joined the EU 
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in 2004° are not considered as migrants under EU law but despite their relatively 
privileged status (full political and economic rights) they face significant levels of 
discrimination and everyday as well as institutionalised racism (Parachivescu 2016; 
Sahraoui 2020). Also the lack of language skills is a major factor hindering integra- 
tion that affects EU citizens to the same extent as third country nationals, as con- 
firmed by an interviewee working for the Haringey Migrant Centre: 


...the migrants that we help can be coming from the EU and outside of the EU, I think 
[those from] outside of the EU would have more limited resources but of course those from 
the EU can benefit from more rights... I don’t know. I think that the people we help here 
[who come from] within the EU, their problem is mainly language it seems; and increas- 
ingly benefits and housing because those are being limited for EU [citizens]. 


In addition, there is a major problem about providing language training and support 
to foreigners whose integration is not explicitly desired by the host state. An inter- 
viewee who worked at the South East Strategic Partnership for Migration (SESPM) 
responded in the following way to my suggestion of creating a temporary integra- 
tion policy that would guarantee access to such support: “They will be inclined to 
stay if we give them integration possibilities like teaching them the language’. So 
not wanting to encourage them to stay was an excuse for not supporting them to 
develop their language skills, which would ultimately also enable them to defend 
their rights. Nonetheless, the interviewee added, in Scotland migrant workers also 
receive English lessons during their stay, suggesting that regional practices regard- 
ing integration policies can differ greatly. An interviewee from UNITE indicated 
that they are directly involved in the provision of language support for migrant 
workers but struggling due to insufficient funding coming from central and local 
government since the budget for language courses was cut in 2010. 

The policy-makers whom I interviewed suggested that integration policies 
require investment; some underlined that it is not worth having integration for those 
who will leave relatively soon. When I asked a case-worker at Migration Yorkshire 
about the concept of temporariness and how the policy conceives it she replied: 


Yeah, I think, that’s... we know it is difficult to create policy that is actually for the people 
who are here temporarily. Then, kind of, you can spend a lot of resources on integration and 
they might not be here. So I think there are some interesting parallels with asylum here... 


In accordance with the dilemma of temporariness and rights, a representative from 
CentreForum indicated that ‘Even if the state devised a temporary integration pro- 
gramme, the state would spend the minimum budget that it could spend’ — in other 
words, not enough money would be available for this cause. 

A researcher from the Institute for Public Policy Research (IPPR) pointed to the 
hostile environment, which creates a kind of active strategy of disintegration: 


...certainly with lower-skilled migrants it would appear that the more who come, the less 
you do to integrate them. And with the fewer rights they are able to enjoy and with policy 
and rhetoric suggesting that migrants are unwelcome, it creates a very hostile environ- 
ment... Some of the changes [Immigration Acts 2014 and 2016] that have been made to the 
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benefit system recently in response to concerns about EU migration, have made it more 
difficult for certain groups of migrant workers who might be on temporary contracts and 
who don’t have regular work, which might mean that their access to the benefits system is 
taken away and that tends to hurt the most vulnerable migrants, particularly the women 
migrants. I think that the changes that have been made recently have implications for the 
rights of migrant workers. 


Likewise, my interviewee at the Haringey Migrant Centre in London underlined the 
gap between rights and their implementation: “They have rights [political, social 
and economic] but they cannot access them’ for reasons related to discriminative 
practices; she also said that there are ‘no integration policies but disintegration poli- 
cies’. She used disintegration practices and policies to mean those that create a 
hostile environment by depriving people of their basic social, economic and politi- 
cal rights so that, in the long term, they give up and decide to leave the country. 

On the other hand, there is the question of what TMWs deserve - as long as their 
opportunities to find other employment are limited because of legal restrictions to 
their permits (Chauvin et al. 2013). In relation to this notion of deservedness over 
time and of achievement, a representative of the Home Office told me: 


It is not that Britain is unwilling to protect the rights of the migrant workers. As I have said, 
we treat, we expect the migrants to be treated equally with domestic workers [domestic and 
seasonal agricultural workers] in the same way, but obviously as migrants there are certain 
things that we expect from those who come to work — not to go directly onto benefits, for 
example, so there is a delay before they can apply for benefits. You know, we might expect 
migrants to come and find work before bringing their families. There are things in that 
declaration [ICMW] concerning the rights of migrant workers, which go further than 
British policy would like to go. For a lot of countries [it is like this] as well. 


This interview explains how integration cannot go beyond where ‘British policy 
would like to go’ and how the expectations of migrant workers are shaped by the 
logic of deservingness. This can be seen even in the case of family reunification, for 
instance, whereby the human right to family life (Art. 8 ECHR) is severely limited 
through unrealistic wage thresholds or the temporariness. Despite the fact that these 
basic rights are indicated in international conventions like the ICMW, states can 
easily escape from their responsibility simply by not signing them. 

In this sense, historical institutions and path dependency (Consterdine & 
Hampshire 2014) explain a great deal about how integration, and migration in gen- 
eral, are understood. For instance, the UK Home Office has mostly focused on 
national security and keeping the number of immigrants low than about economic 
competitiveness, as my interviewee from CentreForum emphasised: 


Temporary migration is quite short in the government’s mind [meaning from six months to 
one year by law] and there is not so much integration you can do when you stay here for 
three months. Whereas if you are here for two years, that is plenty of time to integrate even 
if you are not going to stay longer. You have to define what you mean by integration. 


In the UK, eliminating temporary migration policies is assumed to result in lower 
numbers of immigrants. Likewise, not providing any integration support is thought 
to further discourage potential migrants. Access to healthcare for instance, although 
it is a universal right, is rendered tricky and time-consuming via identity document 
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checks, making sure that migrants are legally present and that their visa and work 
permit allow them to benefit from the health system. As Schweitzer discusses in this 
volume, those who enter the UK as ‘visitors’ (i.e. for 6-12 months) have no ‘recourse 
to public funds’, implying exclusion from the health system. The question of deserv- 
ingness is hereby combined with the idea that the temporary visitor has not done 
anything to deserve access to public benefits, such as health. 

Although, according to the Home Office, integration is primarily a matter of 
local policy in the UK, financial and administrative support to local governments is 
generally insufficient as my interview at Migration Yorkshire explained. Therefore, 
if integration is considered local, then there should be more funds for the integration 
of TMWs who stay in the same locality for the period over which they work. After 
all, TMWs have very similar needs to other newcomers, including housing, lan- 
guage learning and social protection, my Migration Yorkshire interviewee contin- 
ued. Hence, both national and local integration policies could accommodate 
their needs. 

On the other hand, the UK discontinued its TMPs as labour-market assessments 
suggested that there would be sufficient supply of foreign labour from within the 
EU. The government promised to check the numbers of labour migrants to ensure 
that there would be no shortages (NFU 2017). Currently, 75% of migrant workers 
are from Bulgaria and Romania whilst the rest are mostly from A8 countries (ibid.). 
If Brexit comes into force, however, there is a risk that the UK will re-establish and 
rely on ‘foreign’ labour even more than they did before 2013 (Consterdine & Samuk 
2018). At least in the current situation, EU citizens have more political and social 
rights compared to third country nationals who migrate on a temporary basis. 
Therefore, violation of political, social and economic rights, are likely to be greater 
if also EU citizens become ‘foreign’ labour following Brexit. 


4.5 The Disruption of Integration Via Temporariness 
and Processes of (Dis)Integration in Canada and the UK 


The aim of this chapter has been, firstly, to describe two national approaches to 
temporary migration policies and to critically assess how these policies prevent — 
although never fully — a natural process of integration in both Canada and the UK, 
thereby neglecting the inherent changeability and fluidity of migrant workers’ lives 
(Hennebry 2012; Lenard and Straehle 2012). This chapter elucidates four crucial 
aspects of comparison between Canada and the UK: 

First, despite their diverse histories of immigration and despite the fact that they 
both greatly benefited from TMPs, their approaches to these programmes diverge. 
The UK ended their temporary migration programmes such as SAWS and SBS in 
2013 but without closing temporary routes (based on tiers) for medium- to high- 
skilled migrants. However, in the UK, ending TMPs was not justified in terms of 
these policies being unjust to migrant workers; it was because, sufficient labour 
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would be provided from within the EU. Moreover, the dominant discourse in the 
UK has been more concerned with national interest, security and keeping numbers 
down. In Canada, TMPs have been criticised for the fact that TMWs cannot stay 
permanently and donot have access to full social, economic and political rights. Yet, 
in Canada the programmes continue to be implemented. 

A second crucial aspect is that, in Canada, the rhetoric is more pro-immigration 
and pro-rights when it comes to TMWs, whereas in the UK, temporary migration is 
still largely perceived as ‘labour without people’ (Wickramasekara 2011). In both 
countries, however, the policy rhetoric reflects a general preference for highly 
skilled workers. Canadian policy-makers make references to the history of Canada 
as an immigration country and acknowledge the fact that these policies can have 
exploitative consequences for migrant workers, particularly the low-skilled. In the 
UK, questioning of temporariness and its consequences by policy-makers is not so 
obvious, also because the country relies more on the labour of EU citizens, whose 
rights are much better protected. 

Thirdly, the integration of TMWs is regarded as an anomaly in the two countries 
(though arguably less so in Canada) and the corresponding integration programmes 
and policies therefore often exclude especially low-skilled migrant workers. Rather 
than meeting the actual needs of the TMWs, especially in the UK, the discourse 
around who contributes enough is still predominating in policy decisions (Chauvin 
and Garcés-Mascarefias 2014). It seems that TMWs never contribute enough to 
escape from permanent temporariness and processes of (dis)integration. In Canada, 
the discourse is not about deservingness but about the instrumentalisation of the 
‘right workers’. Differently from the UK, Canada has two well-functioning pro- 
grammes that include a transition to permanence, and the overall rhetoric in Canada 
is more inclusive and open-ended as the country continues to implement TMPs. 

Fourthly, in Canada, the highly skilled are seen to be contributing much more 
than the low-skilled, in terms of both social and labour-market integration, whilst 
low-skilled migrants’ contributions are considered as secondary. Therefore, there 
are more integration policies for the high-skilled to benefit from (Rajkumar et al. 
2012). In the UK, the gap between the perceived contributions of high- and low- 
skilled migrant workers has narrowed in the last eight to ten years as the channel for 
the highly skilled within tier 1 has also been restricted (Samuk 2015). Also access 
to family reunification has become dependent on the salary level, not skill level: 
rights are a part of the discussion but the integration of TMWs is not, and the dis- 
courses of policy-makers are restrictive regarding how far the policy can proceed, 
while un/deservingness is still a dominant element of the rhetoric. 

My interviews reveal that there is a certain level of ambiguity when possible 
integration policies for migrant workers are pronounced. However, ambiguity about 
the current treatment of TMWs is more visible in Canada, while integration of 
TMWSs was clearly rejected by my interviewees in the UK. There is the presumption 
in the UK that migrant workers have access to rights, either because they are EU 
citizens, or because they come through tiers that allow certain access to rights (while 
upholding divergences between different tiers). And since the UK eliminated the 
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TMPs and tier/route for the low-skilled, the policy-makers assume that there is no 
need to spend on integration policies for ‘the temporary’. 

Finally, I would like to suggest ideas for further research. First, there is a need to 
examine TMPs in relation to the gendered dimensions of (dis)integration. Holliday 
et al. (2018) have recently written on this topic but gendered processes of temporari- 
ness requires more attention. Secondly, how Brexit might potentially affect TMPs 
could be a relevant theme - it might mean more restrictive immigration policies and 
more disintegration measures. In this paper, I aimed at drawing attention to this 
temporary integration and (dis)integration process — caused by states and employer- 
driven economic policies. However, I also wanted to underline that migrants can 
integrate, although this self-integration is ignored by the state and other economic 
actors. In line with this idea, thirdly, temporary integration and migrant agency 
require further research in diverse contexts of temporary migration. Finally, yet 
importantly, who can and cannot benefit from Canadian Experience Class and 
Provincial Nominee Programme have been researched less, and this would be a 
good area for further research and comparison. In addition to these topics, the role 
of temporary migrants’ agency —what the editors of this volume have called ‘acts of 
integration’ (Collyer et al. 2020) — influencing the differential implementation of 
TMPs in dissimilar local contexts and how their agency becomes a part of resistance 
within (dis)integration, are crucial research themes. 
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From Everyday Racist Incidents at Work ss 
to Institutional Racism: Migrant 

and Minority-Ethnic Workers’ Experiences 

in Older-Age Care 


Nina Sahraoui 


5.1 Introduction 


If you see somebody oppressing someone, you have to speak up or if you can’t do anything, 
in your mind you have to be against it. But if you just sit down and watch, this makes you 
also a sinner, you understand? If you bear oppression, and if you don’t fight it, you also 
make a big sin, that’s why we have always to fight, we have to. Wherever you are, life is not 
easy, it’s always a challenge, always. This will make you stronger. What about you, are you 
a fighter? (Sameera, 32, Mauritius, London). 


Sameera had lived in the UK for 12 years when we met. She came from Mauritius, 
where she had been working in a pharmacy. On arrival in London she again found 
employment in a pharmacy, though in a lower position. For 4 years she did not have 
a single day of annual leave; she felt exhausted, left the job and looked for some- 
thing else. She found a job as a care assistant in older-age residential care. In her 
new employment she again went through tough times; she was harassed by col- 
leagues and felt discriminated against by her managers. Immersed in these unpleas- 
ant memories during the interview, Sameera made the statement quoted above. Seen 
as an individual experience, Sameera’s narrative appears to be specific and personal. 
Analysed as part of an institutional context shaped by employment rights, migration 
policies and anti-discrimination legislation and practice, such narratives reveal how 
these experiences reflect differentiated forms of institutional racism. 

Through the analysis of non-EU migrant’ and minority-ethnic care workers’ nar- 
ratives around their experiences and perceptions of racism and discrimination within 
older-age care in London, Paris and Madrid, this chapter attempts to shed light on 
some of the mechanisms fostering disintegration. It addresses in this regard what is 
at the heart of integration — equality of both access and outcome for migrants and 
racialised minorities — named by the editors of this volume ‘equal participation in 
social systems’ (Collyer et al. 2020). The chapter does not focus on the concept of 
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integration per se (see also Nimfiihr et al. 2020; Chap. 9) but, rather, on racism and 
racist discrimination (the distinction between racism and discrimination is clarified 
below). Engaging the material implications of racism contributes, this chapter 
argues, to our understanding of some of the exclusionary processes leading to disin- 
tegration. Exploring the dynamics of labour-market segmentation outlines a form of 
systematic discrimination — and thus of institutional racism — against racialised 
workers through migration and employment policies that produce deskilling and 
entrapment. The literature on migrant domestic workers foregrounded in this regard 
the racist structures upon which this segmentation relies (Ehrenreich and Hochschild 
2002; Parrenas 2000). As noted by Collyer et al. (2020, p. 5) “The disproportionate 
inclusion of migrant workers in particular sections of the labour market [...] may 
make their exclusion from various other domains of social and everyday life more 
likely’. More precisely, this chapter illustrates how labour-market segmentation 
translates into everyday experiences of disintegration for migrant and minority- 
ethnic workers. It seeks to bring out how these experiences, on the one hand, and 
respondents’ ways of coping with them on the other, inform the ‘ruling relations’ 
(Smith 2005) that characterise respondents’ work environments. This method of 
inquiry ‘works from the actualities of people’s everyday lives and experience to dis- 
cover the social as it extends beyond experience’ (Smith 2005, p. 10). In this regard, 
respondents’ daily experiences and collective responses are central to the analysis. 

In this chapter I demonstrate that anti-discrimination legislation often remains 
out of reach for racialised precarious workers and thus argue that anti-racism is too 
often reduced to the legal framework of anti-discrimination policies, falling short 
of analysing the structural dynamics that foster racism at multiple levels. The focus 
on cases of racism by colleagues and managers informs our understanding of how 
policies and institutions can produce disintegration, a process nonetheless enacted 
by individuals. Like Schweitzer (2020), who traces how immigration control 
mechanisms increasingly run through education- and health-related institutions, I 
equally highlight neglected dimensions of how practices that foster exclusion man- 
ifest themselves within specific workplaces. Following a brief description of the 
methodology, the first section situates the concepts of racism, racialisation and 
racist discrimination as understood here and briefly presents how anti-discrimina- 
tion policies are implemented in each of the three countries relevant to this chapter. 
This overview contextualises the specific environments within which experiences 
of racism and discrimination take place. The second section empirically explores 
cases of racist behaviour by colleagues and of harassment/discrimination by man- 
agers. It highlights that, against the background of contemporary manifestations of 
racism in interpersonal interactions being less overt, victims of racism often feel 
insecure about their ability to challenge such forms of racism. In addition, in the 
cases under study, managers tolerated the described manifestations of racism or 
sided with the dominant group. The section equally examines how managerial 
practices were at times directly discriminatory, ranging from unfair workloads to 
bullying and stigmatisation. The last section explores how workers coped with rac- 
ism and racist discrimination and why these situations were particularly difficult to 
challenge legally. 
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This chapter is based on fieldwork conducted in London, Paris and Madrid between 
December 2013 and January 2015. The three European capitals chosen for this 
research represent three urban centres of significant size that are, in many ways, at 
the forefront of modern societies’ ‘crisis of care’ (Fraser 2016). At the same time, 
these three locations are embedded in significantly different migration, employment 
and care regimes (Williams 2012). The findings presented here build upon 83 inter- 
views conducted with non-EU migrant and minority-ethnic care workers in these 
three European capital cities. Rather than adopting a systematically comparative 
approach, the chapter focuses on drawing links between respondents’ experiences 
across contexts so as to provide insights into the shared patterns of racism in the 
workplace that underpin the chapter’s overall argument. 

In the UK and Spain, interviewees were working as (health-) care assistants (in 
some cases live-in). In France, three different statuses corresponded to this position 
in terms of daily tasks performed: life assistant (auxiliaire de vie), medical/psycho- 
logical assistant (aide médico-psychologique) and healthcare assistant (aide- 
soignant). The interviews took place in coffee shops as well as in care homes, 
mostly behind closed doors. I usually spent several hours in a home on one visit and 
was immersed into the workplace atmosphere, observing daily working routines in 
the lounges and corridors. The interviews lasted from 35 min to more than 2 h and 
were about | h on average. All interviews were recorded and transcribed. Qualitative 
data analysis software was used for coding and analysing the collected data follow- 
ing thematic analysis (Boyatzis 1998). 


5.3 Racialisation, Institutional Racism and Anti- 
discrimination Policies 


While this chapter makes a strategic use of the concept of ‘minority ethnic’ (Aspinall 
2002) in the spirit of the ‘intercategorical complexity’ (McCall 2005) within inter- 
sectional studies, the concepts of ‘process of racialisation’ and ‘racialised groups’ 
are here preferred in an attempt to capture the social process at work without grant- 
ing ‘ethnicity’ or ‘race’ a material existence but acknowledging the sociological 
implications of the existence of both concepts as well as the role ‘ethnicity’ plays in 
struggles for recognition. This focus on racialisation as process is crucial given that 
the definition of what constitutes racism cannot be static either. Stuart Hall wrote: 
“Racism [is] not a permanent human or social deposit which is simply waiting there 
to be triggered off when the circumstances are right’ (Hall 1978, p. 26). Gilroy 
warns in an analogous way against interpretations which do not recognise that rac- 
ism ‘exists in plural form, and I have suggested that it can change assuming differ- 
ent shapes and articulating different political relations’ (Gilroy 1987/2002, p. 42). 
The notion of ‘total social phenomenon’ forged by Balibar furthermore highlights 
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that racism is to be found in everyday practices, discourses and imaginaries (Balibar 
and Wallerstein 1988). From this perspective, racist discrimination implies a prac- 
tice and thus differs from the concept of racism, which entails a broad range of 
possible manifestations — racist discrimination constituting one of these. 

The relationship between ideology and practice — or the question of intentional- 
ity — also needs to be clarified. The ‘race relations’ model of British sociology 
tended, for instance, to focus on personal prejudice up to the mid-1970s. Similarly, 
philosophical accounts of racism tend to put the issue of intentionality at the heart 
of the definition of racism, referring for instance to ‘motivational racism’ (Headley 
2000). This is not, however, the assumption on which this chapter relies. Following 
Anthias and Yuval-Davis (1992, p. 13), it is accepted here that ‘racist practices do 
not require the racist intentionality of structures (...). Practices may be racist in 
terms of their effects’. In a nutshell, racist discrimination can result from policies 
and practices, which might or might not be imbued with explicit racist ideology. In 
that sense, the concept of ‘institutional racism’ — developed to a much greater extent 
in the Anglo-Saxon literature than in French and Spanish studies of racism — proves 
to be particularly useful for conceptualising racist outcomes without systematic rac- 
ist intentionality. Early conceptualisations of institutional racism are to be found in 
the Black Power movement and notably in Carmichael’s writings (Carmichael and 
Hamilton 1967/1992). Later, Sivanandan (1985) distinguished between what he 
named ‘racialism’ — defined as prejudice displayed by individuals — and racism — 
understood as structural racism. At the heart of this oppression are power relation- 
ships, as stated by Ikuenobe (2010, p. 162): ‘Not all forms of racial discrimination 
or prejudice may be characterized as racism. In order for racial discrimination or 
prejudice to be characterized as racism, it must involve social-political power’. 
Experiences lived by racialised workers are here analysed as racist in the sense that 
“Xenophobia, or the dislike of the stranger or outsider, (...) becomes racism when 
there are power relations involved. These can then put into practice the sentiments 
of antipathy and produce racist effects’ (Anthias and Yuval-Davis 1992, p. 12). 

The assumption that we live in post-racial societies de facto obscures the conti- 
nuity of ‘race’ as an organising dynamic in European societies. The political econ- 
omy of the Western world is increasingly shaped by neoliberal values and, under 
neoliberal governmentality, “everyone is expected to have full personal responsibil- 
ity’; as a consequence, everyone risks a ‘loss of right for a life mismanaged’ (Lentin 
and Titley 2011, p. 163). While capitalist structures of production rely intrinsically 
on socially constructed divisions among people — including processes of racialisa- 
tion — these stratifications are effectively covered up by a governmentality (Foucault 
2004) that constructs the illusion of neutrality. Neoliberalism is perceived not as a 
“particular set of interests and political interventions, but as a kind of nonpolitics’ 
(Duggan 2003, p. 10). This obscures power relationships at work and forms of 
oppression on which neoliberalism relies and which shape the everyday life experi- 
ences of women, racialised groups and other minorities. 
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From this perspective, the paradox of anti-discrimination policies implemented 
alongside institutionally ingrained racist discrimination is only superficial. The sys- 
tem of values upon which neoliberalism relies effectively organises the ignorance of 
those in privileged positions. When the British government states for instance 
“You're legally protected from discrimination by the Equality Act 2010’! it certainly 
aims at emphasing equal rights and opportunities. Yet, by assuming the existence of 
equal opportunities, meritocracy constrains our understanding of racism. While anti- 
discrimination regulations might be useful for challenging certain manifestations of 
racism, it also allows for a naturalisation of inequalities within society. If anti-dis- 
crimination legislation ensures that anyone can denounce discrimination, then 
everyone is held responsible for his/her individual position in the labour market and 
in society at large. Anti-discrimination policies pertain to the politics of diversity 
under neoliberal governance and are central to contemporary understandings of inte- 
gration. The inclusive aspiration of anti-discrimination legal measures obscures the 
very unequal conditions of access to these rights. Unpacking the paradox of states’ 
commitment to anti-discrimination alongside the reproduction of institutionalised 
forms of racism thus sheds light on (dis)integration processes. This chapter critically 
assesses the shortcomings of the anti-discrimination legislation and its associated 
discourse of equal opportunities. The situated perspective of racialised workers in 
older-age care reveals how anti-discrimination can thrive at the policy level while 
the political economy of society reproduces major inequalities along gendered and 
racialised lines of division. The following paragraphs provide insights into the prac- 
tice of anti-discrimination legislation for the three national contexts relevant here. 

In the UK, 3064 racial discrimination claims were lodged with employment tri- 
bunals in 2013-2014 (Thelwell 2015). The number of claims decreased after the 
government introduced claim and hearing fees in 2013; 5700 claims were lodged in 
2009-2010 (Ministry of Justice 2012). Discrimination cases are the most expensive, 
claim and hearing fees reaching £1200 compared, for instance, with £410 for cases 
of unpaid wages (Department for Business Innovation and Skills 2014). To add to 
this, only a minority of employment tribunal cases progress to full hearings; most 
cases are either settled by the Advisory, Conciliation and Arbitration Service (33% 
in 2010-2011), withdrawn (27%) or struck out (13%) (Ministry of Justice 2012). 
Once at the hearing stage, cases of racial discrimination have the poorest chances, 
with a success rate of only 16% in 2010-2011 (Renton 2013). In his online article, 
published by the Institute of Race Relations, Renton (2013) questions why racial 
discrimination cases are so unlikely to be successful, compared not only to unfair 
dismissal or wage deduction cases but also to other discrimination cases — such as 
sex discrimination (37%) or sexual orientation discrimination (26%). On the basis 
of several case studies, he points out that the understanding of racial discrimination 
is often conflated with racist intentions by judges. It is therefore not enough for the 
concept of institutional racism to be discussed within the field of anti-discrimination 
policies — as is the case in the UK - for the judiciary to take into account its implica- 
tions for individual cases. Racial discrimination often remains equated with the 
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racist intentions of the perpetrator and cases tend to revolve around proving or dis- 
missing racist intentions instead of establishing the existence or non-existence of 
discrimination. 

In France, insights into the figures published by the High Authority for the Fight 
against Discrimination and for Equality (HALDE), an institution created in 2005 to 
comply with EU requirements, show that the number of complaints increased from 
1410 in 2005 to 12,467 by 2010. The purpose of this state-funded body was to assist 
victims of discrimination by supporting their legal fights after the HALDE had 
reviewed the case and established that discrimination had, indeed, taken place. 
Around half of these complaints concerned employment and, overall, between 2005 
and 2009, 28.5% of them mentioned ‘discrimination based upon ethnic origin’ 
(HALDE 2010). Rattansi (2011) notes, however, that far fewer resources were pro- 
vided to this new agency than to the former British Commission for Racial Equality. 
Moreover, the HALDE existed for only a few years, having been integrated in 2011 
into an institution with a broader mandate, ‘Défenseur des Droits’, chaired by an 
‘Ombudsman’, also in charge of children’s rights, public service users’ rights and 
security ethics. The merger of the HALDE has been vigorously criticised by grass- 
roots organisations; it appears that information accessible by victims of discrimina- 
tion is limited and legal cases are no longer published online, nor are the success 
rates of discrimination cases publicly available, contrary to the practice formerly 
put in place by the HALDE. 

In Spain, as in the UK and France, there exists an immense gap between the 
extent of discrimination — as subsequent studies have demonstrated (Colectivo Ioé 
2003) — and actual legal cases. Anti-discrimination legislation was introduced only 
in the last decade and the economic crisis affected the state’s capacity to implement 
related programmes. For instance, the Council for the Promotion of Equal 
Opportunities and Non-Discrimination on the Ground of Ethnic and Racial Origin, 
created in 2007, only registered 167 individual cases of discrimination in 2010 
(Ministerio de Sanidad, Politica Social e Igualdad 2011) and soon started to lack 
funding, according to a 2013 report by the European Network Against Racism 
(Spitalszky 2013). This NGO also highlighted that Spain failed to publish a trans- 
parent database of all discrimination cases, so that an assessment of the efficiency 
of the legislation is hardly possible (Spitalszky 2013). 

It seems overall that anti-discrimination legislation is mobilised in a limited 
number of cases. Focusing on individual rights arguably only offers a very partial 
way of addressing deeply rooted inequalities which require social change. Anti- 
discrimination legislation has, furthermore, a differentiated impact along class and 
gender divisions and the most privileged amongst racialised workers are in a better 
position to make use of it; thus potentially contributing to the integration of a few 
while entrenching the marginalisation of many others. The denial of the continued 
relevance of racialisation processes in contemporary societies and of their social 
implications for racialised individuals makes it more difficult to identify, understand 
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and challenge institutional racism. The following section provides insights into 
selected aspects of migrant and minority-ethnic care workers’ experiences of racism 
at work and points out why some elements amount to institutional racism. 


5.4 Everyday Racism at Work Embedded in Power 
Relationships 


In the three capital cities studied here, about half of respondents recounted experi- 
ences of racism and discrimination in relation either to residents, colleagues or man- 
agement in older-age care. Respondents had to deal with both overt and covert 
forms of racism. Systematically exposed to racist comments by residents (Sahraoui 
forthcoming), some of them were also discriminated against or harassed by col- 
leagues and managers (the focus of this chapter). Individual stories equally revealed 
how different manifestations of racism often take place simultaneously. The empiri- 
cal section of this chapter focuses on cases of racist behaviour by colleagues and 
harassment/discrimination by managers and relates the level of individual interac- 
tions to the workings of institutions. It provides, on the one hand, insights into the 
workings of disintegration as it takes place at and beyond the workplace level in the 
forms of racist discrimination and exclusion, and explores, on the other, the coping 
strategies that arise at the level of interpersonal relationships. 


5.4.1 Racist Attitudes Amongst Colleagues: Abusive Work 
Environments 


Respondents in Madrid and London shared negative experiences of colleagues’ rac- 
ist attitudes in the workplace. In Paris, none of the respondents complained about 
the racist attitudes of work colleagues, which could be partly related to the fact that, 
in the care homes visited for my fieldwork, racialised workers made up the great 
majority of the workforce (around 70-90% as indicated by the nurses in supervisory 
positions who were interviewed). Facing similar racism on behalf of certain resi- 
dents might have fostered solidarity amongst workers by creating a shared condi- 
tion.” An obvious form of negative experience with colleagues, implying racist 
hierarchies, were remarks — directly addressed to migrant workers — which offended 
them. Isabel, who had started a Master’s degree in the Philippines, felt deeply 
insulted by her colleagues’ comments: 


3Importantly, these contingent data should not suggest that racist attitudes do not arise amongst 
racialised workers. Racialisation processes are multifold, creating divisions that might equally 
manifest themselves amongst racialised care workers. 
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Ihave experience in the previous job you know there are some people you know... Racists... 
When I started there they said, one of the carers asked me, because I’m reading a newspaper 
in front of a resident, then she just asked me, ‘Oh can you read English?’ I said “Yes, I can’t 
come here if I don’t know how to read English’. “Oh, I see’ ... and then I was using the 
remote control because one of the residents asked me to turn on the TV and set it on a pro- 
gramme. ‘Oh, do you know how to use that?’ As if they are thinking I am ignorant or I’m 
illiterate because I’m foreigner, I don’t know...They are just degrading you (Isabel, 37, the 
Philippines, London). 


In this case Isabel perceived her colleagues’ remarks as demeaning and as an attempt 
to belittle her. Often the same feelings were described in relation to more covert 
attitudes that did not necessarily involve any voiced interaction but had no less far- 
reaching implications. Pedro, who was born in Spain to Guinean parents, described 
Spanish society as intrinsically racist and explained how he had to learn to navigate 
a space of social relations systematically imbued with racist prejudice: 


Even if you hate me I will know how to get along. That’s something that I learned as a little 
boy — ignore, carry on and keep on living. You can’t do anything else, it’s not worth it 
because it’s not viable. You can’t fight your whole life against something that vast. So at 
work I’ve observed it, you see it a lot, a lot. What happens is that then it depends on each 
person how you deal with it. If you’re a person who doesn’t put up with this and you can’t 
channel it and ignore it so that you focus on what’s really important, then yes you can have 
problems. Because unfortunately they’ ll never tell you, very rarely they’ll say it openly so 
that you can justify it, the key is to prove it. So they'll say ‘I didn’t say anything’. So the 
best thing is to take it in, deflect it and transform it into something good (Pedro, 25, born in 
Spain to Guinean parents, Madrid). 


In Pedro’s account, racist prejudice is diffuse, permanently present but rarely prov- 
able. It affects so many of his daily social relations that, even if he is highly aware 
of the racist overtones of certain attitudes towards him, he feels he can do very little 
about them, given that this prejudice is not expressed through insults or aggression 
but through less obvious behaviour, which nevertheless leaves no doubt about its 
meaning. The following account by Sameera, quoted in the introduction to this 
chapter, also describes the difficulty of coping with covert forms of racist bullying: 


And when I was working I could feel, they wouldn’t even look at you while you’re sitting, 
they just move when you come to the staff room, you sit next to them, they move. I was 
thinking ....what happened? I was thinking maybe I’m smelly... You know? Maybe some- 
thing is wrong with me, maybe my clothes are dirty...Me I shower every day ...slowly 
slowly I feel the attitude. Now I start feeling what this is, you know. And then there was a 
girl over there I will never forget, the way she treats you....how can I say. It’s like you’re 
nothing (Sameera, 32, Mauritius, London). 


These discriminatory attitudes at work deeply affected Sameera’s well-being as her 
marginalisation became more and more apparent. Her colleagues’ behaviour was 
not, as it might appear, a passive attitude but constituted an active form of bullying. 
This form of interpersonal interaction illustrates racist prejudice at the individual 
level. The attitude of Sameera’s colleagues can be described as a form of ‘aversive 
racism’ (Byrd 2011; Gawronski et al. 2008). Negative feelings towards a racialised 
person are expressed by such behaviour but no opinion is voiced against egalitarian 
values per se. The examples given here by Isabel, Pedro and Sameera all reflect the 
fact that contemporary manifestations of racism in interpersonal interactions tend to 
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be less overt because of the stigmatisation of racism in mainstream political and 
societal discourse and the likelihood of it being sanctioned. Victims of racism often 
feel insecure about their ability to challenge a form of racism that is not accompa- 
nied by racist claims. From this perspective, anti-discrimination legislation risks 
falling short of addressing the social phenomenon it concerns itself with — this in 
spite of having reversed the burden of proof in corresponding judicial procedures. 

In the Spanish context, Claudia, who had been working in the same care home 
for 10 years, lamented the discrimination against ‘Latino’ workers by Spanish 
colleagues: 


At work there’s sometimes discrimination, a lot of discrimination. Those who go first for 
breaks are the Spaniards and, if the Latinos are there, ‘What are you doing there?’ So what 
happens? They always have their breaks first, the Spaniards, best things for them and the 
Latinos are as always left behind (Claudia, 53, Peru, Madrid). 


Another form of harmful interaction amongst colleagues is favouritism between 
minority groups. Mary, for instance, worked in a care home where she was one of the 
few Black workers (she identified as ‘Black British’) and where migrant workers from 
the Philippines represented the numerical majority, including Filipino staff in most 
managerial positions (except for the manager of the home, who was White British): 


In a workplace where we have a lot of different minorities, Black, White, Asians, when 
there becomes a majority of a certain minority then it starts a little bit of unfairness going 
on and favouritism ... and which does happen here in (name of the care home) and I’m not 
gonna lie to you, there is a lot of favouritism here (Mary, 20, Black British, London). 


Racist behaviour amongst colleagues should invoke employers’ responsibility for 
ensuring a fair workplace, in that managers’ harmful negligence creates abusive 
environments. However, in none of the cases described above did managers provide 
support to respondents recounting such experiences. When discriminatory attitudes 
by colleagues were pervasive, in all the cases in which respondents in this research 
reported it to their managers, the latter were complicit in that they tolerated it or 
sided with the dominant group. Workers discriminated against because of favourit- 
ism towards other groups of workers did not envisage challenging it formally, often 
out of fear of retaliation. This factor constituted a very common deterrent to the use 
of anti-discrimination legislation. 


5.4.2 Discrimination and Harassment by Managers 
and Employers 


This section examines respondents’ narrated experiences of racist practices by 
supervisors, managers and/or employers. Precarious employment and work inter- 
sect here with discrimination and create specific sets of experiences. Analysis of the 
empirical material demonstrates how racialisation bears material consequences for 
workers against the background of intersecting regimes. Following Fiona Williams, 
the articulations of various regimes are here emphasised: ‘A country’s care regime 
intersects with its migration regime and its employment regime which provides the 
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institutional context that shapes the experiences of both migrant women employed 
in domestic/care work and their employers, as well as the patterns of migrant care 
work to be found in different countries’ (Williams 2014, p. 17, emphasis in origi- 
nal). The notion of migration regime encompasses both ‘regulative and mobile prac- 
tices of migration’ (Rass and Wolff 2018, p. 22). Drawing further on Williams’ 
definition, it is here understood as including migration policies, national norms and 
practices governing relationships between majority and minority groups, migrants’ 
mobilisations and relevant national and transnational histories (Williams 2012, 
p. 371). 

In all three national contexts, the vulnerabilities created by migration, employ- 
ment and older-age care regimes generate specific implications for migrant and 
minority-ethnic workers along differentiated patterns. First, some of the ways in 
which managers dealt (or did not deal) with discrimination might amount, under 
certain circumstances, to racist discrimination. As foregrounded by MacQuarie’s 
(2018) ethnography on night workers at a London grocery market, employers 
remain accountable for their turning a blind eye to certain practices, in this case 
exacerbating workers’ precariousness. Several respondents recounted, for instance, 
being moved by the manager to another unit or floor in the case of racist attitudes by 
service users or colleagues. This, however, sent out the wrong message as to who 
was to blame and therefore weakened the position of the affected worker, who was 
further marginalised. In these cases, institutional practices effectively transformed 
the experience of individual prejudice into a form of institutional racism because of 
how the managers’ position of power was used to entrench discriminatory out- 
comes. Such examples illustrate empirically that addressing racism in the work- 
place crucially requires managers’ awareness and engagement for legal rights to be 
enforced. ‘The transformation of racists themselves’ that Balibar called for (Balibar 
and Wallerstein 1988, p. 29) requires the transformation of the majority group — 
here that of employers’ and managers’ practices. For this purpose, it is crucial to 
analyse how these interactions are imbued in power relationships. The following 
paragraphs look into how intersecting elements such as the commercial context, 
migration statuses or live-in employment conditions play a role in shaping the 
power relationships within which racism manifests itself in interpersonal relations. 

The commercial context of the private care homes in which most respondents in 
this study were employed, by transforming residents into customers, exacerbated 
the tensions engendered by the juxtaposition of vulnerable service users and pre- 
carious workers. The vulnerabilities created by migration policies and labour- 
market segmentation, which weakened the position of workers, were deepened by 
the commercial context in which these relationships were embedded. Bacar clearly 
blamed this framework for the exacerbation of workers’ vulnerability: 


In for-profit care homes that make profits, so residents are clients; “The client is the king’, 
so they prefer clients to carers. Because the client makes the money go in, for the carer the 
employer pays out, he pays at the end of the month but clients pay in, so he prefers clients, 
the person who makes the money go in, that’s logical. So if a carer has a problem with a 
patient or a resident or with the family, automatically it’s the carer who’s sanctioned, the 
client is always right (Bacar, 35, Senegal, Paris). 
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In addition, managerial practices were at times directly discriminatory and ranged 
from unfair workloads to bullying and stigmatisation. In several cases a combina- 
tion of these practices was present. The unfair division of tasks, as identified in the 
UK by Cangiano and his colleagues (2009, p. 137), constitutes a common form of 
discrimination in the care sector. This research also points out that unfair shift and 
annual-leave distributions are equally common discriminatory practices. Jade, who 
worked in Paris, complained that shifts and days off were assigned arbitrarily: 


I would say that it is not fair. For instance, I can ask for a day off, one time it can be 
accepted, the other it’s not. It’s not fair, it’s all I know; it’s not fair. Annual leave, absences, 
no, it’s not fair (Jade, 46, Ivory Coast, Paris). 


Such management practices created resentment and impacted to varying degrees on 
workers’ well-being. An unfair workload distribution could have serious health 
implications for the workers given the physical labour involved in care. Furthermore, 
migrant workers were undoubtedly exposed to specific forms of discrimination and 
exploitation due to the ‘institutional insecurity’ created by migration policies 
(Anderson 2010) within the group of racialised workers as a whole. The more 
dependent migrant workers were on their employer — e.g. to support the formers’ 
work permits and provide their accommodation — the more they were exposed to 
abuse. A limited knowledge of their rights or a lack of language skills further wors- 
ened migrant workers’ experiences. Isabel’s first employer in the UK attempted to 
forcibly retain her in a job in which she faced abusive practices; she was required to 
work any shifts that the employer saw fit, as he had provided her with accommoda- 
tion in a room adjacent to the care home and she had her wages withheld. 


The environment is not really good. They are bullying, they are abusing us because they 
know that we are new and that we are foreigners. So we filed a resignation but they didn’t 
accept it, they wanted us to stay though it is our right. If you’re not happy you can go, yeah? 
We asked permission, we asked properly that we don’t stay here any longer but they didn’t 
allow us so we just leave (Isabel, 37, the Philippines, London). 


Equally exposed to abuse, Sameera described how she felt oppressed in her work- 
place, where she experienced bullying but felt powerless and unable to challenge 
these behaviours; the stigma of being a migrant went beyond legal status. As 
Guillaumin (1972, p. 247, my translation) wrote several decades ago: ‘Each indi- 
vidual who used to be a foreigner, alienated, condemned, always bears the scars of 
it, and his/her status of integration and conformism always remains ambiguous and 
submitted to the form of good will that constitutes tolerance or the silence of the 
majority’. Here, Sameera did not expect the planned acquisition of British citizen- 
ship to have any impact on how she would be perceived by managers and colleagues 
in the workplace and thus on their abusive attitudes towards her. 


And me as migrant I can’t even open my mouth, you understand? How can I? Because these 
people are more powerful than me. (...) Even though I’ve got ten years now, I’m married, 
my status changed, tomorrow I apply for British [citizenship], I will get it because my hus- 
band is British it’s still ... I will be considered like different level, you understand? Because 
of my background, where I come from, because maybe of my skin colour, (...). This is 
always something which is always ... how can I say? ... Always inside you but you can’t 
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open your mouth and talk about it. Sometimes you feel you just want to shout, you want to 
explode. But what can you do? You’re scared, you do your job (Sameera, 32, Mauritius, 
London). 


The vulnerable position of migrant workers left a space for employers’ arbitrariness 
given the very low probability that their practices would be sanctioned in any way. 
In London, Jenifer, who was born in the UK to Asian parents, highlighted a case of 
harassment of foreigners at her workplace: 


And she [the manager] has been reported by several witnesses on one day, she went upstairs 
and was telling, because it’s mostly Filipinos and a few Asian people on the first floor, she 
was going around and saying ‘You’re lucky, you’re in your jobs otherwise you could be 
back home, if you’re not happy where you’re working you should go back home to your 
own country’ (Jenifer, 24, the Philippines, London). 


This harassment of the staff by a manager was more than xenophobia. The space for 
arbitrariness created by migration policies facilitated abuse in employer-employee 
relationships. Grace, employed in the same care home, made the point that bullying 
happens as a result of a power relationship: 


She [the manager] doesn’t do that [bullying] to the White ones who are there, like you know 
who can just drop everything and go. She doesn’t do that to them. That’s the difference; she 
doesn’t insult them like that. She does it to the foreigners (Grace, 61, the Philippines, London). 


Harassment by employers, including racist insults, was the most common in the 
narratives of migrant workers in Madrid employed in live-in caring arrangements. 
This employment situation constitutes an extreme form of imbalance between the 
employer and the employee, whereby the rights of the employee are extremely lim- 
ited — on the one hand by employment legislation and migration rules and, on the 
other, by the material conditions of the employment relationship. A quite typical 
quote in this regard is that of Lucia, whose employer (a member of the family of the 
person she cared for) got angry and attacked her after she announced that she could 
not travel with the family to a Spanish island as planned because of a health issue: 


She insulted me. She told me that we were only coming to steal, that I was a thief because 
she had bought me a uniform, she had bought me supplies. Because workers who worked 
in the house didn’t eat in the house. They had a small separate house where domestic work- 
ers ate. Until they [employers] had finished eating, everything needed to be done and then 
you were going to the small house to have something to eat. It was a very difficult situation 
there (Lucia, 56, Nicaragua, Madrid). 


The imbalance of power between the employer and the employee tends to be exac- 
erbated in specific contexts: notably, when privatisation increases pressures to 
reduce labour costs, or when the employment relationship is situated in the domes- 
tic sphere for migrant workers employed as live-in carers. The articulation of care 
regimes and migration regulations thus created important differences as to care 
workers’ exposure to employers’ abuse. In Madrid, the domestic setting was par- 
ticularly precarious due to workers’ frequent dependence on their employers sus- 
taining their legal statuses. With a focus on residential care provision most 
respondents in this research had been living in Spain for over 10 years, consequently 
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the vast majority was able to obtain Spanish citizenship owing to post-colonial regu- 
lations for Latin American migrants. In London, those on student visas were at risk 
of loosing their legal status even in the case of continuous employment within the 
care sector as their employment did not provide sufficient earnings. In Paris, most 
had either a long-term residency permit (10 years) or had become French citizens. 
And yet, respondents’ accounts in relation to managers’ and employers’ direct dis- 
crimination epitomise the reasons why anti-discrimination policies are de facto of 
very limited relevance when a large proportion of the workforce is trapped in seg- 
mented sections of the labour market on precarious employment terms. Even when 
working legally or after having obtained the citizenship of their country of resi- 
dence, few migrant workers can afford to invest time and money individually in 
lengthy judicial procedures. 

In addition, the statistics cited above demonstrated that such procedures are 
unlikely to bring about positive results in the UK and the absence of figures in the 
case of Spain and France revealed a lack of political will and transparency. While 
the discourses and practices around anti-discrimination legislation present notable 
differences in each of these countries, as outlined above, the structural vulnerabili- 
ties created by the intersection of migration/racialisation, employment and care 
regimes produced similar challenges for the everyday experiences of racialised 
workers in the three cities under study here. These negative work experiences were 
nevertheless resisted and fought against individually and collectively in creative 
ways. The following section looks at collective forms of coping with and resisting 
harassment and discrimination by managers. 


5.5 Challenging Racist Practices Collectively 


Seeking support outside the workplace is all the more difficult when targeted work- 
ers are denizens — i.e. have limited rights compared to citizens according to one’s 
legal and economic status (De Genova 2013; Standing 2011). Faced with harass- 
ment by employers, it appears that respondents in Madrid mostly resorted to infor- 
mal support groups and associations, while unions struggled to be present in this 
feminised sector of the labour market where a large share of migrant workers is 
present. In the masculinised sector of the night workers of a food market studied by 
MacQuarie (2018), unions were equally absent and workers knew little about their 
rights. Here, unions’ weak presence was partly due to the inadequacy of the union’s 
organising tools (e.g. meetings at times when workers could not attend, priorities 
that did not correspond to care workers’ demands) as well as to care workers’ isola- 
tion in the case of domestic workers. Often, the creation of such associations was 
the outgrowth of a previously existing informal group who aimed to alleviate 
domestic workers’ isolation. Such organisations played a significant role in Madrid, 
where live-in care arrangements were commonplace. Victoria — who founded an 
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association of migrant care workers — explained, for instance, how they were able to 
provide support to migrant care workers who had been dismissed by the family they 
were working for, in some cases after having been insulted and abused: 


We had colleagues for whom it was very tough. They were told, “What are you doing here? 
Go back to your country’. (...) They left their jobs and they were very depressed. We’ve 
been helping, I tell you, many women who came and whose situation was ‘Look, they 
treated me like this, they told this or that’. Us, ‘No, you have to cheer up, you’re not like this 
and you have to carry on’. And we’ve worked, because we always had the luck to work with 
professional colleagues, we have a colleague who’s a psychologist, others who used to be 
psychologists. So they’ve helped us with the women to make them realise that things are not 
as we’re told (Victoria, 54, Ecuador, Madrid). 


Mayra, also of Ecuadorian origin, joined a group of domestic workers in Madrid 
who met twice a month. She described how these contacts provided a powerful form 
of support: 


We have an association, a group of women where we say we empower ourselves because 
we learn techniques and tricks to be able to endure the situation. It’s not that it’s to teach us 
but it’s the experience of each one of us, amongst ourselves we’ve constructed a method to 
take care of ourselves for things that affect us at work (Mayra, 52, Ecuador, Madrid). 


These forms of support were crucial for workers’ well-being and, though they 
sometimes ushered in support for judicial proceedings, this was not their primary 
function. While unions could theoretically play that role, they were rarely men- 
tioned by respondents in Madrid and did not act as a significant source of support in 
cases of harassment. Members of the association mentioned by Mayra were, for 
instance, rather critical of the role of unions, which they perceived as out-dated 
organisations unable to address the specific challenges of the highly feminised care 
and domestic-work sectors. One respondent, a victim of harassment in Madrid, 
thought of involving a union but her story shows that she was discouraged by the 
union itself from initiating a legal action: 


NS: Were you thinking in this situation of seeking support, for example, from a union? 

Rita: Yes, yes. 

NS: What could they do in this situation? 

Rita: I said I was about to denounce her for harassment because I knew that the union had 
to back me up. What happens is — and this is what the union told me - that if I go to 
court I need to be courageous. They told me ‘If you go to court you need to be coura- 
geous because you go to court and this woman, she’ll harass you even more than you 
can imagine, she’ll harass you and harass you until she can prove that you’re arro- 
gant and, instead of you winning, she’ll be the one winning. Do you take the risk of 
going to court?’ Because the trial will take years, he told me. ‘You might have left 
the care home but the trial will be going on for one, two, three or more years’. So I 
said: ‘No, it’s not like I got to the point that ... I’m not starving as much as to go to 
court’ I said (Rita, 54, Ecuador, Madrid). 


This story illustrates that cases of racist harassment are particularly difficult to chal- 
lenge legally, even for unions. The mere existence of anti-discrimination legislation 
does not empower racialised workers because the path to employment tribunals is 
fraught with pitfalls. The reluctance of the union to start judicial proceedings seems 
to reflect its awareness of their limited effectiveness. At the same time it highlights 
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again that most cases remain unchallenged (at least in legal terms) and thus 
unsanctioned. 

In London, unions were described as potentially supportive institutions, even 
though no respondent actually resorted to a union for help — in some cases despite 
having joined a union following problems at work. Isabel, the Filipina care worker 
who experienced abuse in her first workplace in the UK, thought unions could have 
effectively supported her had she asked for help: 


Because here in this country racism and bullying is a really big issue — they don’t really 
allow it. It’s not a crime but it’s really a big issue for them. (...) I can get a big support from 
the union if I were a union member (...) because what I have experienced there is really 
racism, bullying, abuse (Isabel, 37, the Philippines, London). 


However, in practice, the unions faced difficulties similar to those in Madrid, in 
spite of the stronger regulatory framework in the UK. Workers felt that it was diffi- 
cult to prove discrimination, especially in cases of covert forms of racism. 
Furthermore, it was common amongst respondents in the UK to fear that joining a 
union would be perceived negatively by the management. When cases of discrimi- 
nation did arise and the potential for confrontation through mediation by a union 
increased, this fear grew as well. Worry that making an allegation of discrimination 
would make the situation worse in the future discouraged Sameera from seeking the 
union’s support: 


NS: And did you get in touch with the union? 

Sameera: No, I didn’t because I was thinking if I have not resolved that problem, but thank 
God it was fine and I don’t want to involve the union for anything because then 
there might be a grudge against me. If something which can’t be resolved at all 
then I involve them, if not...but at the moment it’s ok (Sameera, 32, Mauritius, 
London). 


The commercialisation of unions’ services, notably in the UK, also played a role in 
diminishing the trust which workers could place in unions: if union membership 
was a cost/benefit calculation for unions (and for workers), then the likelihood of 
obtaining the union’s support for a costly and uncertain procedure was perceived as 
low. This paradox may be the most prominent in the UK; despite the existence of 
well-developed anti-discrimination legislation encompassing a wide range of pos- 
sible forms of discrimination, the possibility of lodging a complaint with an employ- 
ment tribunal is hampered by a series of structural characteristics of the UK 
employment regime. These include low levels of employment protection compared 
to other European countries, costly judicial procedures and a low probability of 
obtaining union support, given that the chances of winning discrimination cases are 
generally low and that unions take that variable into account. Willing to support her 
care assistant colleagues who were harassed by the manager of the care home she 
worked in, Grace did not assess positively the potential role of unions: 


Everybody is making money, even unions sometimes they’re making money, they collect all 
the membership and they don’t support you when you need them, they’re collecting money, 
everything is business nowadays. So when it comes to litigations, when it comes to spend- 
ing so much money to fight your case, goodbye to you, they don’t want to know. (...) Unless 
you're a strong person who can go through this hassle and this trouble, forget it, because it’s 
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a very lengthy procedure and you need a lot of evidence to prove that (Grace, 61, the 
Philippines, London). 


It thus appears that, when discrimination and abuse do happen, these rights are often 
barely accessible, notwithstanding the level of development of the regulatory frame- 
work. Existing power relationships make it difficult for workers to challenge their 
managers and employers. The difficulty of proving discrimination and harassment 
adds to the problem and to the fear of starting a procedure in vain, thus risking expo- 
sure to more abuse. 


5.6 Conclusion 


My analysis of various forms of racism and discrimination and of the consequent 
coping strategies revealed how these are in fact interrelated and are symptomatic of 
broader institutional racism. Exploring situations of harassment and abuse by col- 
leagues highlighted common manifestations of racism and discrimination and 
exposed some of their implications for workers’ well-being. This chapter pointed 
out how these experiences were embedded in workplace power relationships and 
identified the role played by managers and employers in different situations. In none 
of the cases analysed here did bullying and harassment by colleagues usher in dis- 
ciplinary procedures or legal cases. The second aspect - that of direct discrimination 
or harassment by managers — highlighted how intersecting migration, care and 
employment regimes fostered abuse at the workplace level by exacerbating precari- 
ousness. Migrant workers were the most exposed to direct harassment by managers. 
Against the background of disempowering processes fostered by labour market 
fragmentation, racialised care workers are left with limited options to challenge rac- 
ist discrimination by employers or racist remarks by colleagues. The institutional 
indifference to care workers’ experiences of racism not only fosters disintegration 
but also undermines the effectiveness of anti-discrimination legislation. 

This chapter argues in this regard that experiencing racism on a daily basis, with 
little leverage to challenge it, constitutes a disintegrating mechanism. The chapter 
demonstrated that anti-discrimination legislation often remains out of reach for 
racialised precarious workers and that anti-racism is too often reduced to the legal 
framework of anti-discrimination policies, falling short of analysing the structural 
dynamics that foster racism at multiple levels. By defining migrant workers’ rights, 
employment and migration regimes shape the conditions for workers’ exposure to 
racist discrimination, harassment and abuse. Challenging these situations is com- 
plex and no single framework can improve workers’ experiences from all these 
perspectives. Anti-discrimination legislation appears to be of very limited efficacy 
for precarious workers: in spite of the numerous experiences related by respondents 
in this research, no one actually resorted to anti-discrimination legislation. The great 
majority of cases remain unchallenged, which suggests that it is difficult to fix struc- 
turally unequal power relationships through individual legal action. Moreover, most 
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abusive situations are created or exacerbated by the space for arbitrariness derived 
from the articulation of migration and employment policies. Therefore, overstating 
the relevance of anti-discrimination legislation, and its potentially integrative 
effects, runs the risk of equating anti-racism with anti-discrimination policies, 
instead of conducting a political economy analysis of the material conditions under 
which racism and discrimination thrive. As argued in the introduction to this volume 
(Collyer et al. 2020) integration and disintegration are deeply entangled; this chap- 
ter demonstrated in this regard that anti-discrimination legislation fulfils a discur- 
sive purpose but is of limited relevance to the experiences of racialised workers and 
thus comes to play an ambiguous role in the politics of (dis)integration. Challenging 
racism and racist discrimination cannot rely solely on an anti-discrimination legisla- 
tive framework. Low levels of employment protection weaken migrants’ possibili- 
ties for denouncing an employer for harassment, due to the unfavourable power 
relationship thus established. Support mechanisms at the workplace level can 
include greater presence of trade unions and support organisations as well as protec- 
tive whistleblowing policies. Overall, migrant and minority-ethnic workers’ inclu- 
sion crucially depends on empowering workers through employment protection, 
reducing the precariousness of their migration statuses and improving their access 
to the judicial system through administrative and financial support. As long as legal 
protections do not effectively challenge the marginalisation of racialised care work- 
ers and the neglect of their experiences of racism they will continue to feed into the 
politics of (dis)integration. 
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Returning for (Dis)Integration gag 
in the Labour Market? The Careers 

of Labour Migrants Returning to Poland 

from the United Kingdom 


Mateusz Karolak 


6.1 Introduction! 


Since the 2004 and 2007 enlargements of the European Union (EU), return migra- 
tion from Western to Eastern EU member-states has become a relevant topic on 
political and research agendas. The new migration patterns and the increasing num- 
ber of returnees raised questions regarding migrants’ (re)integration into their soci- 
ety of origin. Although return migration occurs in supposedly more 
integration-friendly circumstances — the returnees do not lack the foundations of 
integration such as rights and citizenship, nor facilitators such as language and other 
cultural knowledge (Ager and Strang 2008) — some returnees still encounter prob- 
lems in the core domains of integration, including those crucial for their social posi- 
tion and integration on the labour market. Existing research points out that, regarding 
the labour market situation, the population of returnees is very heterogeneous and 
its structure resembles that of the society of origin (except for the excessive growth 
in the number of self-employed among the returnees). It openly challenges the dis- 
course of the universal profitability of labour mobility and return. The so-called 
‘triple win scenario’ (Sinatti 2015) assumes that migrants, after fulfilling the tempo- 
rary demand for labour in the receiving country, return to their country of origin and 
work, making efficient use of the skills and knowledge accumulated abroad (cf. 
Samuk 2020). In this way, they help to solve the problems of their country’s econ- 
omy (e.g. filling the demand for labour, easing skills shortages and boosting the 
innovation level) and demography. 
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As observed by various sociologists (e.g. Bauman 2000; Sennett 1998; Urry 
2000), spatial mobility became perceived in advanced economies as a key element 
of a successful occupational career. Spatial flexibility — one of the critical dimen- 
sions of the transition from a Fordist to a post-Fordist economy — went from being 
just an option into a social expectation deriving from the logic of late capitalism. As 
pointed out by Jesse Potter (2015, p. 7): “The primary attribute of successful new 
economy workers is their mobile and flexible approach to their productive lives’. 
Jane Wills et al. (2010, p. 6) observe that, in the eyes of many, the migrant became 
‘the world’s paradigmatic worker’, praised for their hard work, ability to adjust to 
the market and readiness to move once they are no longer needed. Thomas Faist 
(2013, p. 1644), in turn, notes that 


[t]his shift towards a positive evaluation of movement is deeply problematic because it usu- 
ally does not reflect underlying trends that aim to build a flexible, docile and politically 
abstinent global workforce — processes sometimes discussed under the label 
‘neoliberalism’. 


The discrepancy between the praising discourse of mobility and the much more 
ambiguous realities experienced by returning labour migrants has still not been suf- 
ficiently explained and the mechanisms contributing to both the returnees’ integra- 
tion and their disintegration require further examination. Therefore the main task of 
this chapter is to contribute to this emerging discussion and to analyse the practices 
and labour market (dis)integration paths of intra-EU return migrants, taking as an 
example the experiences of Polish post-accession migrants returning to Poland from 
the United Kingdom. 

On a theoretical level, the chapter argues that, in the context of the growing pre- 
carisation of work (Standing 2011), it is necessary to rethink the rigid integration— 
exclusion discourse, which considers as integrated into labour market all those in 
employment, regardless of its quality and stability. 

Instead, drawing inspiration from labour-market segmentation theories, it is 
argued that tracing the course of migrants’ occupational careers on the multi- 
segmented labour market enables us to go beyond a dichotomous understanding of 
labour market integration and to account for the varieties of change in employment 
patterns and condtions. In this way, this chapter reveals the labour-related layer of 
the politics of (dis)integration. 

My case study of return migration from the UK to Poland will serve as a specific 
laboratory for looking at ongoing global changes. Firstly, intra-EU mobility, with its 
East-West-East migration, is a significant part of the global division of labour, with 
all its inequalities (Favell 2008; Wills et al. 2010). Secondly, the abolition of national 
borders within the Schengen area might be seen not so much as a sign of borders’ 
disappearance but, rather, of their proliferation and displacement into other than 
spatial dimensions of life (Mezzadra and Neilson 2013). These changes brought out 
new forms of intra-EU labour mobility control, well described by the theory of 
governmentality (Foucault 2008; Mezzadra and Neilson 2013). The traditional con- 
trol exercised externally, usually by legal means and state forces (e.g. visas, tempo- 
rary work schemes, employer-sponsored migration, physical borders), has been 
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gradually replaced by the emergence of mobile subjects who deeply internalise the 
rules of the market game and whose footloose mobility becomes functional to the 
workings of contemporary capitalism (cf. Foucault 2008, p. 230). 

The chapter is structured as followed: first, I shed light on the specificity of intra- 
EU movement and post-accession migration between Poland and the UK. Second, I 
examine the state policies, or lack thereof, with regard to return migration. Next, I 
look at the pitfals of a simplified understanding of labour market integration and 
introduce the theory of multi-segmented labour markets. Finally, after the method- 
ological note, the four main types of returning migrants’ transitions between labour 
markets are presented. 


6.2 Migration and Return Migration — The Case of Poland 
and the UK 


The opening of EU borders in 2004 and 2007 and the gradual withdrawing of labour 
market restrictions for EU citizens affected the whole of Europe. As summed up by 
Drinkwater and Garapich (2013, p. 2), ‘EU enlargement resulted in the biggest 
demographic change in Europe since the devastation and flux experienced at the end 
of the Second World War (...), with the UK at the centre of that movement’. 

At the end of 2017, of the 2.5 million Poles living abroad, 2.1 million resided in 
the EU. In the UK, the number of Poles skyrocketed from 24,000 in 2004 to 
690,000 in 2007 and reached 793,000 by 2017 (GUS 2018). Simultaneously, the 
number of Polish returnees from the UK between 2004 and 2014 is estimated to be 
at least 587,000 (Karolak 2016). 

Besides the unexpected growth in migration flows, patterns of migration have 
also changed. In addition to the settlement, circular or incomplete forms of migra- 
tions observed in the 1990s (Okölski 2001), researchers noted the importance of a 
new phenomenon known as ‘liquid migration’ (Engbersen et al. 2010 Engbersen 
and Snel 2013). It is characterised by individualisation, lesser attachment to the 
family and multidimensional temporariness, leading to an increasing number of 
returnees. “[Liquid] migrants try their luck in new and multiple countries of destina- 
tion, benefiting from open borders and labour markets’ (Engbersen et al. 2013, 
pp. 960-961). The ‘liquid migrants’ were clearly present in the post-2004 EU acces- 
sion migration from Poland to the UK. As shown by John Eade and his collabora- 
tors (2007), the undecided migrants — called in the study the ‘searchers’ — accounted 
for 42% of all Polish migrants in the UK. 

For 73% of Poles, work was the main reason for their emigration (GUS 2013). 
However, as shown in various qualitative studies (e.g. Grabowska 20 16a; Kazmierska 
et al. 2011; Polkowski 2017), non-economic reasons were equally important for 
some migrants. For young Central and Eastern Europeans, migration is often treated 
as a relevant life experience and rite of passage into adulthood (Grabowska 2016a) — 
the journey which teaches cultural independence and offers a chance to gain 
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economic independence, seen by young people as unachievable in their country of 
origin (Polkowski 2017). Finally, the Polish National Census (GUS 2013, p. 70) 
showed that 50% of Polish citizens abroad plan to return | day to Poland, whereas 
38% were still undecided and only 12% did not want to return at all. However, ini- 
tial declarations about migration plans usually do not correspond with the future 
course of migration — as was shown in the case of Poles in the UK (Drinkwater and 
Garapich 2013). 

The existing research provides mixed evidence regarding the labour market situ- 
ation of those who eventually decide to return. Moreover, there is, unfortunately, a 
lack of representative data regarding Polish return migrants from the 
UK. Nevertheless, it has been suggested that, thus far, migratory experience is not 
perceived as an advantage in the Polish labour market, in contrast to a knowledge of 
foreign languages and other soft skills (Kaczmarczyk and Lesinska 2012, p. 31). 

After analysis of the 1999-2009 Labour Force Survey, Anacka and Fihel (2013, 
p. 68) conclude that: ‘(...) in comparison with non-migrants, migrants are clearly 
less likely to find employment in Poland’. How, then can we account for these dif- 
ferences and explain them in the context of individual biographies? Do returnees 
face problems with integration and what quality of employment can they expect? 
Which role do the migration episode(s) and state’s policy play in shaping returnees’ 
career paths? 

Before I attempt to answer these questions, it is, however, necessary to analyse 
the very concept of integration, with a particular focus on integration into the labour 
market which — as I argue — requires re-conceptualisation in times of a growing 
precarisation of labour and expanding inequalities among employees. 


6.3 Return Migrants’ (Dis)Integration, the Role of the State 
and the Conceptual Framework 


The conceptual framework of the core domains of integration introduced by 
Alastair Ager and Alison Strang (2008) proved helpful in understanding the theo- 
retical challenge posed by the concept of returning migrants’ integration. Ager and 
Strang proposed to differentiate between foundations (rights and citizenship), 
facilitators (language and cultural knowledge), social connection (social bridges, 
bonds and links) as well as markers and means of integration such as employment, 
housing, education and health (for a more detailed discussion of Ager and Strang’s 
integration framework see the chapter by Tina Magazzini in this volume. From this 
perspective, returning migrants do not lack the essential foundations of integra- 
tion — citizenship and rights. Furthermore, almost all of them dispose of the critical 
facilitators of integration which are language and cultural knowledge. 

When it comes to other domains of integration identified by Ager and Strang, the 
situation of returning migrants, including the first generation, is more ambiguous. 
They might lack safety and stability which, in conjunction with weaker social con- 
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nections, may have an impact on their life situation in the spheres of employment, 
housing, education and health. 

The state, with its institutions, could be an important actor in the process of creat- 
ing both favourable and unfavourable conditions for returnees’ integration. Its actual 
role depends, however, on the particular constellation of return mobility. The state 
can either treat returnees on an equal footing with all other citizens, providing them 
with the same access to institutional support regardless of their migration experi- 
ence or it can recognise returning migrants as a separate group of citizens in need of 
support, drawing up particular policies for such situations. In this case, policies for 
returnees could take either a reactive or an active form (Lesinska 2013). The former 
is merely a state response to already existing processes of return which have 
occurred independently of the state’s actions. The latter, in turn, aims to ‘encourage 
nationals to return. When returns are recognised as a positive and desirable process 
(...), then policy-makers act to stimulate migrants’ decision to return and to facili- 
tate the process of coming back to the home country’ (Ibid., p. 79). What is impor- 
tant to note is that active policies for returnees are often selective and aimed at 
bringing back a particular occupational group of migrants who are perceived as 
valuable for society (e.g. schemes encouraging the return of doctors, entrepreneurs 
or scholars); however, such a move might be treated as a symptom of the increas- 
ingly utilitarian approach of the state towards its citizens (Sahraoui et al. 2018). 
Whereas encouraging return migration often appears on political agendas and in 
discourses, support for the integration of returning migrants is less often perceived 
as an issue of state policy. 

In Poland, an evolution of state policies addressing Poles abroad is observable. 
Just after the EU enlargement of 2004, the state initiated an educational campaign 
focusing on the rights of Polish labour migrants aborad and aimed at ‘protecting 
Polish citizens against dangers and threats related to the often unprepared labour 
emigration’ (Lesinska 2013, p. 84). Among many activities, the state planned not 
only to improve the image of Poland among potential returnees but also to introduce 
tax relief, reduce their social insurance and pension contribution rate and organise 
job fairs abroad, designed to match employers with potential employees and ensure 
that the latter can return directly into the Polish labour market. 

These policies, however, were never implemented due to the change of govern- 
ment in 2008, which shifted towards a reactive type of policy. It was assumed that 
‘the main aim of the State policy is not to influence individual migrants’ decisions 
to return, but to provide them with a tool enabling them to make a rational choice’ 
(Lesinska 2013, p. 85). The main instrument disseminated via various information 
channels was potentially helpful in organising migrants’ return (e.g. how to avoid 
double taxation or how to change a child’s school). 

Crucially, reintegration, in these policies, was understood as the mere fact of 
being active in the labour market, which points to the broader phenomenon of equat- 
ing labour-market integration with finding employment. Therefore, in the next sec- 
tion, I highlight the limitations of the debate on labour market integration and 
propose to examine returning labour migrants’ experiences not through the binary 
opposition of integration-exclusion but, rather, through the theoretical lens of the 
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multi-segmented labour market and the concept of (dis)integration, as proposed in 
the introduction to this volume (Collyer et al. 2020). I argue that the combination of 
theories of the multi-segmented labour market and the sociological concept of 
career helps to account for the diversity of returnees’ experiences of (dis)integration. 


6.4 Integration, Inclusion and Exclusion and Their 
Limitations 


Despite some advantages in explaining inequalities, the dominant approaches to 
integration have several pitfalls. First, they implicitly assume and generalise a par- 
ticular view on society and its desirable values. Beyond each approach about inte- 
gration, there is an underlying moral meta-narration. It is assumed that ‘social 
inclusion or integration, as the opposite of social exclusion, is inherently good and 
desirable’ (Fangen et al. 2011, p. 2). Such an assumption, in turn, leads to a situation 
whereby attempts to integrate those perceived as socially excluded might turn out to 
be ‘problematic, disempowering or inequitable’ (2011, p. 2). To be more specific, 
the contemporary European policies of integration tend to narrow themselves to the 
issue of employment, reflecting the shift from welfare to ‘workfare’ policies, as 
shown, for example, by Sophie Hinger (2020). 

Ruth Levitas (2005) argues that, despite differences in understanding what it 
means to be socially excluded or included (thus, integrated), the underlying assump- 
tions of integration discourses stem from Durkheim’s understanding of society as 
organised around organic solidarity, with cohesion as its natural state (Durkheim 
1997 [1893]). Both Durkheim and dominant discourses of integration share the 
assumption that ‘the individual identity as well as individual integration into society 
is primarily constituted through work’ (Levitas 2005, p. 181). Importantly, in both 
cases, work is understood narrowly as paid employment. Such a narrow understand- 
ing of work leads to the situation in which all those who exercise unpaid reproduc- 
tive work are left aside or labelled as reluctant to work. 

Second, the dichotomous view imposed by the basic opposition between the inte- 
grated and the excluded oversimplifies a very complex social reality and obscures the 
differences between those perceived as integrated. This has one further connotation, 
namely the language of exclusion shifts away from sight the class perspective and 
undermines the divergent, or sometimes even conflicting, interests of various groups. 

Last but not least, the discussed approaches essentialise social reality, skipping 
the relational and processual aspects of the social position. This leads to the over- 
looking of both the life trajectories of individuals and the dynamic structural changes 
(e.g. in the employment patterns) which might shift the social position of 
entire groups. 

From this perspective, exploring returning migrants’ experiences in terms of tra- 
ditionally understood labour market integration would bring few results, as the 
analysis would boil down to the question of whether the returnee is employed or 
not. Therefore, bearing in mind the above-mentioned limitations of the integration 
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discourse, yet acknowledging the possibility of returning migrants encountering 
various disadvantages on the labour market, the following issue arises: How should 
we approach and map the returnees’ labour experiences without imposing moral 
meta-narration, ignoring the spectre of individual and group (class) inequalities as 
well as essentialising? 

In this chapter I propose to look at the returnees’ labour market (dis)integration 
through the lense of multi-segemented labour market theory (Loveridge and Mok 
1979). According to this theory, the labour market is not homogenous and its model 
could be built around two continuous axes — the vertical or ‘social axis’ covers the 
field of industrial relations and shows the ‘differentiation of jobs and people in 
terms of their rewards (and punishments), working conditions, responsibility, auton- 
omy and job security’ (1979, p. 123) and the horizontal or ‘bureaucratic’/*technical’ 
axis reflects the differences in skills, training required and place in the hierarchy. In 
this way, by underlining the varieties of employment (for example, starting with the 
bank manager in a secure and very well paid job, through the less secure but still 
well paid free-lancer, to the precarious waiter on the zero-hours contract) this model 
reflects the continuum of returning migrants’ positions not only within but also 
outside the labour market. 

After my methodological note, the last sections are devoted to the application of 
the proposed theoretical framework and the exploration of differences in returning 
migrants’ transitions between the British and Polish labour markets. 


6.5 Research Design and Methodology 


Following the methodologies established in the biographical tradition (Schiitze 
2016), 30 biographical narrative interviews with Polish returnees from the UK and 
with re-emigrants to the UK were carried out between November 2013 and June 
2016, as part of my PhD research. The interviews included biographical issues, 
explored the motives and motivations for migration, return and re-emigration, and 
addressed returnees’ post-migration experiences on the labour market. 

The choice of the informants, as well as the analysis of the collected interviews, 
followed the procedures of grounded theory methodology or GTM (Glaser and 
Strauss 1967). The fieldwork began with a purposive sampling of long-term labour 
migrants who had worked in the UK for at least 1 year and who, after their return, 
lived in Poland for at least 6 months, irrespective of their reasons for migration, 
return and re-emigration (if this occurred). The relatively broad criteria of the initial 
sample were aimed at grasping the variety of labour migrants motivations for return. 
It was also assumed that irrespective of the explicitly declared reason for return the 
biographical narrative interviews could also reveal the configurations of individual 
and structural factors, which influence the process of return and subsequent return- 
ees’ situation in the labour market. 

The respondents were initially recruited through snowball sampling, mailings 
and migrant Internet forums. At the first stage of the fieldwork, I reached mainly 
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migrants with secondary or higher education, younger than 35 years of age. Over 
time, following the prescriptions of the GTM, I began comparison and open coding 
of the already conducted interviews, while still collecting new narratives. At this 
stage of the research, the sampling became theoretical and aimed at saturating the 
themes and categories emerging from the initial analysis. Since the objective of the 
theoretical sampling lies in ‘simultaneous maximization and minimization of both 
differences and similarities of data that bear on categories being studied’ (Glaser 
and Strauss 1967, p. 55) I interviewed migrants with lower education levels and/or 
older than 35. Moreover, initially I talked to people who either returned to Lower 
Silesia region of Poland or after return left Poland for Scotland, yet over time the 
sample was extended to migrants living in Warsaw and London, the capitals that 
attract return migrants (Anacka and Fihel 2013) and, as it turned out in a course of 
the research, some of the double return migrants. 

Of the interviewees, 16 were women and 14 were men. The biggest group of the 
informants (16) was between 25 and 30 years old; 4 of them were under 25 years old 
and the remaining 10 were over 30 years old. The majority of the informants (23) 
had at the moment of the interview (not necessarily during migration) some form of 
tertiary education, that is: 16 informants had obtained a Master’s degree (13 MA 
and 3 MSc) and 6 informants held a Bachelor’s degree (5 BA, and 1 BSc). Moreover, 
6 informants had completed secondary education (3 general and 3 technical) and 2 
others had an elementary level of education. 

It needs to be underlined that ‘Unlike statistical sampling, theoretical sampling 
[does] not aim at statistical representativeness, but at the development of an empiri- 
cally grounded understanding of the substantive field of study.’ (Mrozowicki 2011, 
p. 88) Thus the research results presented in the next section, although not represen- 
tative, reveal the variety of returnees’ experiences in the labour market as well as 
some of the mechanisms contributing to the returning migrants’ disintegration. 


6.6 Returning Migrants’ Labour Market Transitions Shaped 
by the Politics of (Dis)Integration 


Analysis of the interview narratives revealed four main types of return migrant tran- 
sitions between the British and the Polish labour markets — the effortless, the unfore- 
seen, the failed and the postponed. 


6.6.1 The Effortless Transition 


The first type, the effortless transition between the labour markets, describes the 
situation in which returning migrants not only had no trouble finding employment 
in Poland but also worked in accordance with their expectations. Understandably, 
this was typically the case of returnees keen to enhance their career and who found 
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an interesting job in Poland before leaving the UK and only then decided to move 
back there. However, crucial for this type of transition were structural circumstances 
enabling an efficient use of migrants’ capital — such as a diploma from a British 
university — which, by some employers, was perceived as an advantage and which 
singled some migrants out, as it did for Patrycja: 


It seems to me that, as I had a university degree from the UK..., on not such a typical field 
of study in Poland, it really mattered and it meant that I even got the chance of a job inter- 
view, and in the end I got this job. Well, my boss later liked to sell it so nicely that the team 
in our organisation consists of people from all over Europe. Well, because I came from 
Scotland, as later he was putting it so nicely, he liked to boast about such things — that 
people are from all over Poland and even Europe. (Interview 1) 


The experience of study abroad was perceived by some employers as something 
prestigious and was interpreted through the lens of the cosmopolitism, which pro- 
vided returnees with a symbolic advantage as they make the institution more inter- 
national. In international corporations non-institutionalised forms of cultural capital 
also acted as leverage. For Krystian, who returned to ‘find a Polish wife’ (Interview 
2), his foreign diploma in law, his language skills and his knowledge of the interna- 
tional context helped him not only in finding a job but enabled him to consciously 
choose the nature and content of his future employment: 


But I just came back with the idea not to work a lot, because I worked a lot [in England]. 
(...) And I thought I would be really chilled when it came to my future job. You know such 
a calm job in a corporation, it’s cool. I also get along with people quite well so I’m good at 
it. A corporation is OK, I can handle it really well, and that’s it and here I am. I first got to 
the complaints department and of course they really liked that I had been in England, that I 
knew the language and local customs. 


Returnees’ social capital was also significant when searching for an adequate job. 
However, here, the ties established during their migration appeared not to be as 
relevant as the primary links with family. Thus the successful translation of social 
capital into employment required emotional work and the maintenance of transna- 
tional relations with significant others. For example, once Tomek’s wife became 
pregnant she wanted to return to Poland and Tomek - although he was very pleased 
with his job in the UK as a truck driver — went back with her. He used his family ties 
and, because of his experience of working abroad, it did not take him long to find 
employment. This is how he remembers his first job interview after returning 
to Poland: 


A friend of my father’s gave me the tip-off that there would be vacancies in a certain com- 
pany and that I should try there. And I wrote my CV, in half an hour, it was terrible... I went 
there and they already had two piles with those resumés — one for those who were turned 
down and one for those to ask who sent you. So he looks at me... and the drivers there knew 
my father so I had it a lot easier, so to say. ((Tomek imitates the interviewer)) ‘You are the 
son of this man, it’s good... you were on the [British] island, you’ll get along well in 
English, you won’t have a problem somewhere abroad’. Well, that is how it started, because 
it was just my luck. (Interview 3) 


The effortless transition between British and Polish labour markets depends on 
many factors. Nevertheless, possession of the sought-after skills appeared to be cru- 
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cial in securing employment after return which, in turn, leads to the maintenance of 
a coherent career model. This model consists of a sequence of jobs that transcend 
the national borders yet are still related to each other in terms of the tasks and skills 
required or that are performed in the same sector of the economy. Moreover, the 
coherent careers are in line with migrants’ expectations and typically they are situ- 
ated in the relatively stable and well-paid segments of the labour market. 

Importantly, this type of the transition is also effortless from the perspective of 
the state, which took a laissez-faire stance on returnees’ integration. In the narra- 
tives of migrants who easily found satisfactory work on their return, the successful 
integration was perceived as a result of their personal merits, sometimes combined 
with a bit of luck. In the collected accounts the state institutions and policies played 
no role. 

However, the withdrawal of the state strengthened effectively the disintegration 
of some other returnees, since the valuation and successful deployment of the dif- 
ferent capitals possessed by them is largely limited by structural circumstances and 
the specificity of certain occupations, as will be shown in the next sections. 


6.6.2 The Unforseen Transition 


Characteristic for the unforseen type of transition is a career course other than that 
initially expected by the returnees. Despite their specific plans and ideas regarding 
a professional career in Poland, returnees encountered difficulties and eventually 
found employment — though not what they were expecting and in worse conditions 
than they had initially envisioned. Many migrants returned with the hope of profes- 
sional advancement, which was supposed not only to compensate for their lower 
earnings — compared to those accessible to them in the UK — but also to be a sign of 
adult life. In terms of the sequence of events, migrants first returned and only later 
started looking for employment. 

In the initial period after their return, migrants’ accumulated savings also enabled 
them to be more picky regarding employment, as Anna, a 24-year-old waitress with 
a BA who was aiming for a managerial position, recalled: 


Well, they called me, I don’t think they liked it very much that I had some conditions, that 
I negotiated. I should beg them and kiss them and I don’t know ... to get this job, and ... 
and finally I just said that the holidays had ended. (Interview 4) 


Despite their higher ambitions and search for a job commensurate with their formal 
qualifications, some returnees could not find satisfactory employment. They 
explained that this was due to the extremely high competition and to job require- 
ments which were impossible to meet. Women pointed also at gender discrimina- 
tion, as Anna goes on to say: 


I was supposed to be the deputy manager of a children’s centre — you know, at these large, 
covered playgrounds. I even reached the second round of the recruitment but, unfortunately, 
in my opinion my fault was that I am 26 years old, so I will get pregnant right away, I will 
certainly give birth to four children and I won’t work or something like that (ironically). 
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Certainly, the age is a reason, that I am a woman is a reason. So they didn’t call me and they 
still aren’t calling. 


Moreover, according to some narratives, the work experience from abroad was per- 
ceived either negatively as the returnees were deemed to now have higher financial 
demands, or at least irrelevant. As explained by Zofia, 31, a female quality control- 
ler holding an MSc: 


You think it’s going to be fantastic and how it [the labour experience from abroad] will open 
all doors for you, will break all ceilings. Well, it’s not true because, in most places, they treat 
you as if you’re just starting from scratch. It’s as if, you know, ‘You’ve been working some- 
where abroad for a long time, but we don’t care about it, it’s different here’, you know, that’s 
how it works. (Interview 5) 


Eventually, facing shrinking savings and unexpected expenditure, these returnees 
started searching for any job, lowering their expectations. This time, the work expe- 
rience gained abroad — usually in services in the UK — appeared to be helpful in 
finding employment analogous in terms of job content and usually in catering or the 
hospitality sector. As explained by Krzysztof (29, M, hotel receptionist/student), ‘It 
is true that maybe this experience abroad makes them choose your CV from the pile 
of other resumés, isn’t it?’ (Interview 6). Their new positions were characterised by 
the high work insecurity, a feature which they were already familiar with in the 
UK. This time, however, the unstable jobs were not compensated for by higher earn- 
ings, which often led to more general frustration, as was the case for 26-year-old 
freelance copywriter Maja (who has a degree): 


So now it’s OK, even though, after return to Poland, I lost hope. I was quite depressed since 
I didn’t want to be a waitress. I knew that my references from England would certainly give 
me work in Poland, because I used to work there [in England] for Hilton and Marriott. (...) 
So they employed me very willingly and I must admit that, when I was looking for a job in 
Poland — between my fourth and fifth year of study — I finally decided to work in a hotel. I 
only chose where they pay better and where is closer to a place where I lived. (Interview 11) 


In this way some returning migrants have fallen into the experience trap, which 
means the impossibility of obtaining the employment they wanted and being chan- 
nelled instead, by the precarious work experience from abroad, into the sectors of 
the economy which the returnees wanted to leave behind. This process is particu- 
larly evident among those whose return was motivated by reasons not directly 
related to work — for instance, family reunion or breaking up with a partner in the 
UK. On the other hand the ‘experience trap’ might also turn into an “experience 
path’ — a situation whereby a low-skilled job, accepted unexpectedly and incompat- 
ible with the person’s qualifications, turns into a passion developed back in Poland 
(cf. Grabowska 2016b). 

Other aspects of the unforeseen transition underlined in the narratives are the 
insufficiency of social ties and the unexpected hostility of the state institutions, 
reflected for example by the attitude of civil servants. As a result of a stay abroad 
returnees redefine their perception of normality in the various areas of social life, 
including the functioning of the state and its institutions (Karolak 2016). Usually 
returnees have higher than before migration expectations towards the transparency 
of the state institutions, what ends with the ‘harsh collision with reality’, as described 
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by Maja. Another interviewee, Kasia (27, F, a freelance musician with a BA) com- 
pares her experiences from Scotland and Poland: 


You know what, [in Poland] it’s not really about the employers. I’m a freelancer and I create 
a job for myself. So, it’s more about the civil servants, I’m talking more about the civil 
servants who you can’t reach if you don’t know right people. And even if you get in, you 
have to ‘market yourself’ and you have to lie. (...) Scotland has changed me a lot. It created 
my vision of the world, tolerance, openness and gave me access, you know, to the support... 
to the whole social system, to all these benefits, the education system, subsidies for educa- 
tion. It was easy to communicate with police or social welfare authorities, well... The social 
welfare system, the social system in general, the system of society is a paradise in compari- 
son with Poland. It is so easy to find oneself in it and.... and to feel part of it. (Interview 7) 


Kasia’s self-confidence and expectations regarding life in Poland have clashed with 
the reality. Although one cannot judge to what extent her skills fit labour market 
demand, it is undeniable that she feels disintegrated, mainly due to her weak social 
contacts, lack of credentials as well as lack of sufficient assistance of the state. 
Knowing ‘the right people’ appears to returnees to be crucial in a successful search 
for work in Poland. Moreover, many of them complain about the passivity and even 
hostility of the state institutions, which were supposed to support them. It needs to 
be noticed that the interviewees do not claim that they were discriminated because 
they were returning migrants, they rather have realised that the institutions could 
operate differently, what in some cases contributed to the ‘feeling of being unwanted 
in Poland’ and enhanced the disintegration process, as described in the next section. 


6.6.3 The Failed Transition 


The third type of transition refers to a failed one. It indicates a situation in which the 
returnee, despite attempts to find employment in Poland, eventually leaves the 
labour market and either decides to migrate yet again or becomes economically 
inactive. There is no one single reason for a failed transition since its generative 
mechanisms are very complex and include both structural and agential powers. 

To better understand the difficulties faced by returnees, let us analyse in depth 
the case of Zofia, whom we met above, a 31-year-old woman from a town of 40,000 
inhabitants. After graduating she made use of contacts in Wales and started working 
in a meat-processing plant. She was employed in accordance with her education as 
a quality controller; however, after 3 months she lost her job and the plant closed in 
the wake of the financial crisis. She found another job, also consistent with her edu- 
cation and experience, but needed to move 300 kilometres away. She felt isolated 
and concentrated mainly on her work, but she did not feel accepted by her col- 
leagues. Finally, after two and half years spend abroad, Zofia stated: 


I returned to Poland and decided to do this because it was supposed to be good, it was sup- 
posed to be so, uh... colourful and in general the work was supposed to be there, and it was 
supposed to be ‘oh’ and ‘ah’. Because Europe is in crisis, but in Poland, nothing happens, 
supposedly nothing happens. (Interview 5) 
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In terms of human capital, Zofia was well prepared to return. She did not experience 
skills mismatch, she had learned the technical language and gathered relevant expe- 
rience in three different workplaces. Yet, she could not find a job that would satisfy 
her. Because she returned to her hometown, where there were few job opportunities, 
she considered moving to a bigger city. However, Zofia realised that the relationship 
between the wages offered and living costs, especially rent, were unacceptable: 


The closest big city is 80 kilometres away, so to commute every day to work in which the 
earnings were so great (ironically) that the costs of commuting or cost of renting an apart- 
ment ... well, it was pointless. It was better to stay at home, really, and do nothing, because 
[working would be] doing something for nothing, since anyway you need to spend every- 
thing to, so to speak, survive, so you will end up with nothing. (Interview 5) 


After a while she found a paid internship programme which guaranteed free accom- 
modation. However, the programme was unexpectedly terminated and she needed 
to start looking for a job again. The following, longer excerpt from the interview 
with Zofia illustrates her hesitations and reflexive attempts to overcome the struc- 
tural constraints: 


And then it turned out again that you had to search for something, look for something, so I 
started looking for something and my sister said that maybe I would like to come to Warsaw 
and just live there. I thought about it, I admit frankly, that I thought about it, but... again the 
vision of moving, and then, I don’t know what... It just wasn’t fun for me. (...) but it was 
not only the vision of moving that was at stake. It was also about how old I was then — 27? 
And I thought, OK, well, I would go to my sister, I would live with her, I would look for a 
job, but she has a husband, she has a child, I will find a job and then what? So will I live 
with her for the rest of my life? Well, while staying at my parents’ home there was no other 
solution than to commute and still live with them. Because if you earn, I don’t know, 1,500 
zlotys gross ((ca. 350 Euros)), it is quite hard to save anything, it’s hard to do anything about 
it at all. (...) but at some point you just want to become independent, you know... And 
especially since I was always ... like I was always curious about the world. I wanted to be 
such a free spirit, independent... and I already was independent before, because I lived 
alone and I managed it very well and so coming back to my parents was a bit like a back- 
ward step. Apart from the fact that they are really great people and ... it’s well known that 
nobody wants to live with their parents for the rest of their lives, no matter how wonderful 
they are. (...) So I started thinking about going abroad again, but I knew I didn’t want to go 
back to Wales. (Interview 5) 


Zofia’s narration reveals several important aspects. First, although after return she 
did not have any relevant institutional support, she was not left alone with her 
problems in the labour market. Even with the anticipated low wages, she could 
count on help from her parents and sister. For precarious young workers in Poland, 
the support of the family often replaces that from the ineffective welfare state and 
became a common way of coping with the uncertainties of life (Karolak and 
Mrozowicki 2017). Moving back in with parents was a common practice among 
young returnees — nine of our interviewees had lived with their parents at one time 
or another after return. However, only those whose parents lived in major Polish 
cities with more job opportunities could take advantage of it. In the smaller towns, 
the need for independence from parents, in combination with the impossibility of 
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paying all living costs from the offered wage, often leads to tensions and, in the end, 
re-emigration, perceived by young people as the only reasonable solution. 

As noted by Cassarino (2004, p. 271), the situation of return migrants (also in the 
labour market) depends on ‘the extent to which they have provided for the prepara- 
tion of their return’. Preparation requires time, resources and willingness and ends 
in a certain level of readiness to return which, in turn, influences returnees’ employ- 
ment prospects. It is however also necessary to examine the structural situation in 
the country to which one returns. In Poland, structural constraints (the precarious 
work offered to young Poles, the high cost of city living, the lack of cheap and effi- 
cient public transport and exploitation during internships), together with workings 
of institutions confronted with returnees’ expectations co-shaped by their previous 
experiences abroad, make some of them feel unwanted in and by their country of 
origin. It is well ilustrated in the narration of Agnieszka, a 26 years old cartographer, 
who after return to Poland opened with her husband a family busines, but after 
2 years re-emigrated to the UK: 


It was killing us, because we realised in what country we were living. We are two well- 
educated persons and we returned here [to Poland] from abroad with money. We bought a 
flat — a new one. We spent here a ton of money earned in another country, we established a 
company, the company was working, we paid taxes, we both wanted to work in this com- 
pany, we want to have a child, supposedly there was a need for children in Poland and sup- 
posedly the pro-family policy should work. But it turned out, that on each of these paths ... 
in each of these sphere the state instead of encouraging us in any way... instead of saying 
in any way ‘you are cool, you are young, ambitious, you want to have children and you even 
give work’, we had an impression that they [the institutions] were bulling us in every pos- 
sible situation and they were just trying to make it difficult for us ((laughs)). So we came to 
a very sad conclusions, that well, maybe the state doesn’t want us to live here, it doesn’t 
want us to earn money here, it doesn’t want us to have children. (Interview 12) 


Wheras the structural conditions make it impossible for some of returnees to suc- 
cessfully make use of their skills, also the returnees’ subjective perception of ‘being 
unwanted’ by their country of origin contributes to their disintegration. It is not a 
deliberate mechanism; nevertheless, it de facto leads to the returnees’ decision to 
leave Poland again (cf. White 2014). All in all, the facilitated intra-EU mobility and 
the individualised, transnational strategies employed by migrating workers effec- 
tively decrease the pressure on collective attempts to change the situation in their 
native land (cf. Meardi 2012). 


6.6.4 The Postponed Transition 


The final identified form of transition between the British and the Polish labour 
markets is the postponed transition. It refers to the situation in which a migrant who 
was economically active abroad but who, after return, did not even attempt to enter 
the Polish labour market and instead took a long break from employment. During 
this break from work, returnees typically re-entered or began academic education. 
Note that, of 11 cases in which return migrants undertake further education, six 
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postponed their transition whereas five returnees studied and worked in Poland from 
the start. 

This ‘holiday from work’ was possible because returnees’ social income con- 
sisted of, on the one hand, their savings and, on the other, family support — typically 
accommodation but also financial transfer. As explained by Joanna who, at 36 and 
with an MA, was not working: 


I had savings and later... I lived with my mother, so we... my mom helped, I had an apart- 
ment for free, etc. so there was no problem with that. So I could have calmly sacrificed 
myself... I don’t hide the fact that I just took a holiday. I really rested, relaxed and, as I say, 
I worked on myself. (Interview 8) 


Joanna, unlike Zofia, did not find it difficult to live with her mother. On the con- 
trary, she perceived it as her duty to help her mother in a painful moment of divorce. 
Nevertheless, in other cases young returnees found themselves in an ambivalent 
situation, on the one hand being closer to the loving family, on the other suffering 
from the loss of economic independence, as put by Eryka, a 28-year-old female 
plant worker in Czechia who has an MA: 


Interviewer: How did it happen that you decided to return and go to college? 

Eryka: I mean, firstly, I missed my family; secondly, as I say ... my dad said that he 
won’t keep a sponger at his home, so I have to go back to Poland and start 
studying. As long as my parents live and have the money, they’! educate me. 
(...) I was certainly happy that I came back, yes, especially to my mother, 
because I’m very close to her. I’m the youngest one. It certainly was... it was 
hard that I didn’t have my money, yes, there was no money, so it wasn’t like 
there [in the UK], when there was a payout every week, so every week you 
could go shopping. There was no such thing in Poland, it was also hard to 
find a job. (Interview 9) 


Although inconvenient, returnees accepted this economic support, treating it as a 
temporary measure enabling them to improve their education, which eventually was 
supposed to help them to find employment in a primary segment of the labour mar- 
ket. From this perspective, the biographical experience of migration appears as trial 
adulthood, during which young people, within a biographical action scheme, expe- 
rienced the mundane reality of life with jobs, taxes, incurrences as well as rented 
and usually shared apartments, but also could enjoy personal and economic freedom 
(cf. King et al. 2016). For them, return to Poland meant giving up all this and 
equalled a return to institutional patterns of expectation. 

The question which arises is what happens to these returning migrants once they 
finish higher education. Do they remain on the occupational path and act like those 
graduates who have never migrated, or does the experience of life and work abroad still 
play arole in their decisions? To answer it exhaustively would require separate research 
focused on this particular type of transition; however a look at the six identified cases 
of postponed transition gives us a few hints already. After graduating, three of the par- 
ticipants migrated again, one to work in Czechia and commuting every day from 
Poland, the two others remaining in Poland, although they do not rule out the possibil- 
ity of moving abroad. Asked why she decided to leave Poland after obtaining a brilliant 
BA degree from Jagiellonian University, Weronika (25, a tourist guide) answers: 
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Well, my reason was probably... it was financial, wasn’t it? When we were in Cracow I 
studied, I worked. My boyfriend also studied in absentia and had a good position at work. I 
also had a good job. We earned good money, well, maybe normal. But in fact, with renting 
a flat, with travelling home, for example, every three months, etc., it wasn’t enough to live 
on, was it? And it wasn’t enough to start saving money for some future purposes, for some 
longer holidays, etc. So let’s say that, by doing less here, whether in England or Scotland, 
we are earning more money and actually we can put this money aside for the future and we 
can visit more and so on... Well, I think that was my reason. (Interview 10) 


For Weronika and her boyfriend, the re-migration was to enable them to achieve 
greater economic stability. From their perspective, they already had relatively good 
jobs in Poland but still felt that they could only live day-to-day, so migration 
appeared as an opportunity to make future plans. In this type of transition the role of 
the state and its institutions remained ambivalent. On the one hand the state gave 
those young returnees the opportunity to study for free. On the other hand, similarly 
to other types of transition, it did not provide any significant support, especially at 
the moment of transition from the school to work. This led to the situation in which 
the individual labour migration started replacing the role of the malfunctioning 
labour market institutions. 


6.7 Conclusions 


This chapter has discussed the labour market transitions and experiences of Polish 
migrants returning from the United Kingdom through the conceptual lens of (dis) 
integration. Analysis of the life stories of these mobile EU citizens revealed the 
heterogeneity of their career patterns. Contrary to the dominant discourse about 
spatial mobility being a career boost, supposedly contributing to upward mobility in 
society, return migration in many cases was linked with the fragmentation of careers 
and difficulties on the labour market. 

After abandoning the rigid conceptual division between labour market integra- 
tion and exclusion and employing the concept of the multi-segmented labour mar- 
ket, it became apparent that, although returnees usually found employment once 
back in Poland — and thus could be formally perceived as integrated in the labour 
market - the quality of their employment often deviated from their expectations and 
qualifications. Returning migrants often found themselves in vulnerable and 
precarious occupational positions, which highlights the fact that neither formal 
belonging nor experience from abroad can guarantee successful integration, the lat- 
ter being always intertwined with certain processes of disintegration. The feeling of 
permanent temporariness while abroad as well as the feeling of ‘being unwanted’ 
and the ‘experience trap’ after return were recognised as relevant mechanisms con- 
tributing to the migrants’ disintegration in Poland. Structural factors also turned out 
to be important, as they effectively hampered returnees’ attempts to get the job they 
wanted. Note, however, that the structural constraints did not concern returnees as 
such but, rather, certain socio-economic groups to which the returnees belonged 
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(sometimes simultaneously), be they youth, women or residents of small towns. 
What turned out to be specific for returnees, was their perception of the Polish state 
and its institutions as rather passive or in some cases even hostile. Although there is 
no evidence that such attitudes were aimed particularly against returning migrants it 
discouraged them from staying in Poland. 

Nevertheless, there was a group of returnees who, after return, not only main- 
tained their occupational status but also managed to climb the career ladder. They 
were able to actively manage, accumulate and exchange resources (most of all cul- 
tural and social capital) across borders, thus gaining an advantage on the Polish 
labour market. Importantly, analysis of their entire life stories revealed that the pro- 
cess of capital accumulation had already started before their migration, so they 
entered the UK with a decent knowledge of English and skills that were in demand. 
Moreover, the return of this group was usually directly related to work and was 
preceded by a search for employment from abroad. 

The general conclusion which can be drawn from this chapter is that, in order to 
better understand the return migrants’ labour market transitions, one should not 
consider the migration episode as an exclusive cause of returnees’ positions in the 
labour market. Instead, the migration episode should be perceived as a catalyst or 
inhibitor of certain biographical trajectories deriving from the intersection of 
migrants’ origins, gender, age, class, education as well as structural settings and 
politics of (dis)integration. 


Annex 1: Interviewees’ Characteristics 


Job or, if return migrating, last job Country of 
Interview | Age | Gender | before leaving Education residence 
1 25 | Female | NGO employee Tertiary (MA) | UK 
2 28 |Male | Lawyer Tertiary (MA) Poland 
3 30 |Male | Truck driver Secondary UK 
technical 
4 25 | Female | Waitress Tertiary (BA) Poland 
5 31 | Female | Quality controller Tertiary (MSc) | UK 
6 29 |Male | Hotel receptionist/student Tertiary (BA) Poland 
7 29 | Female | Freelance musician Tertiary (BA) Poland 
8 36 | Female | Economically inactive Tertiary (MA) Poland 
9 Female | Plant worker in Czechia Tertiary (MA) Poland 
Female | Tourist guide Tertiary (MA) | UK 
Female | Freelance copywriter Tertiary (MA) Poland 
12 26 | Female | Cartographer Tertiary (BA) UK 
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Chapter 7 A 
How Inclusive Institutions Enforce gest 
Exclusive Immigration Rules: Mainstream 
Public Service Provision 

and the Implementation of a Hostile 
Environment for Irregular Migrants 

Living in Britain 


Reinhard Schweitzer 


7.1 Introduction 


Migrant irregularity is not a new phenomenon but has long characterised the mobil- 
ity or residence of many people coming to Europe in search of better employment 
opportunities or after fleeing violence and persecution elsewhere (Black 2003). 
What changed are the regulatory measures through which the governments of 
receiving states try to undermine irregular migration and residence. Control and 
surveillance have not only been intensified but also gradually extended from the 
external boundaries to the interior of the state and society (Balibar 1998). In order 
to effectively constrain irregular migrants’! opportunities for participation and their 
access to various rights and services, immigration law and policy penetrate ever 
more spheres of everyday life and social interaction (Broeders and Engbersen 2007; 
Cvajner and Sciortino 2010; Garcés-Mascarefias 2015; Schweitzer 2018a; Spencer 
and Hughes 2015; Van der Leun 2006). This policy trend towards a selective preven- 
tion of integration is particularly visible in the UK, where the government officially 
aims to ‘create here in Britain a really hostile environment for illegal migration’ 
(Kirkup and Winnett 2012). 

In this chapter I am particularly interested in the implementation of such poli- 
cies, which hinges on the capacity and willingness of a growing number and variety 
of actors to effectively exclude certain categories of foreigner (Guiraudon and 
Lahav 2000; Jordan et al. 2003). In everyday practice, this often entails the formal 


'T use the terms ‘irregular migrants’ and ‘migrants in irregular situations’ interchangeably; both 
refer to foreigners who currently lack a formal right of residence in the country where they live. 
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or informal consolidation of an external logic that demands the exclusion of a per- 
son — qua irregular immigrant — with various internal logics that require his or her 
(partial) inclusion — as a local resident, worker, patient, student, service recipient 
and so on. Much of this constant renegotiation of irregular migrants’ inclusion and 
exclusion takes place within the institutions of the liberal welfare state (Bommes 
and Geddes 2000), which face and often struggle to meet the most fundamental 
needs and legitimate claims of irregular and regular residents. 

Protecting the welfare state against proclaimed ‘health tourists’ and ‘benefit- 
scrounging foreigners’ has become a routine justification for restrictive policies 
towards actual or potential newcomers. Their exclusion is thereby argued to be nec- 
essary in order to ensure adequate service delivery for the deserving, which is also 
critically discussed by Hinger (2020) in this volume. At the same time, public wel- 
fare is also ‘a major factor driving the incorporation of immigrants [...] because it 
follows a logic of inclusion: failure to grant social rights to any group of residents 
leads to social divisions, and can undermine the rights of the majority’ (Castles 
2004, p. 216). The provision of mainstream public services to irregular migrants 
thus involves the intertwining of integration and disintegration policies, and its anal- 
ysis highlights the fact that the very concept of ‘integration’ comprises two empiri- 
cally different but intrinsically related aspects: not only the ‘integration’ of a 
particular individual or group into society but also the ‘integration’ (or cohesion) of 
that same society (Treibel 2015). What remains unacknowledged in most public, 
political and scholarly debates around integration is that both of these aspects ulti- 
mately hinge on the same connections and interactions between people and institu- 
tions, and thus cannot be regulated as if they were two entirely separate processes 
(Schweitzer 2017a). As argued in the introduction to this volume (Collyer et al. 
2020), policies aimed at preventing the integration of certain individuals thus also 
contribute to the disintegration of society as a whole. One way of doing this is by 
undermining the inclusiveness of mainstream welfare provision. 

Among the institutional and individual actors who participate in the everyday 
negotiation of irregular migrants’ (dis)integration are street-level bureaucrats who 
work within public welfare systems (Lipsky 1980). As doctors, school administra- 
tors or welfare officers, they increasingly (have to) implement certain aspects of the 
immigration rules and are thereby ‘often placed in the awkward position of trigger- 
ing the law’s force when they come face to face with an ‘unlawful’ person’ (Park 
2013, p. 12). At the same time, their individual agency and decisions must also be 
seen as structurally embedded; within not only a political environment that can 
encourage hostility towards certain groups but also the much more specific institu- 
tional contexts within which they work. 

Drawing on key theoretical insights from organisation studies, this chapter looks 
at how various local institutions providing different kinds of mainstream public 
services in London have responded to the external demand for their participation in 
immigration control. One crucial component and apparent commonality within 
these organisational responses is the rather spontaneous emergence of specialised 
subdivisions that deal specifically with migrant irregularity. My analysis shows that 
it is through them, that the politics of (dis)integration becomes institutionalised 
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within the British welfare system. On the one hand, this modification allows the 
organisation to more effectively fulfil its actual function for society by shielding its 
core professional staff from contradictory logics and demands (e.g. doctors from 
checking the passports of their patients). On the other hand, however, the structural 
adjustments have also helped to systematically undermine the necessary firewall 
between immigration enforcement and public service provision and rendered this 
overlap less visible to the general public and less exposed to internal and external 
resistance or contestation. 


72 A ‘Hostile Environment’ for Just One Category 
of Residents? 


Many Western states increasingly address the issue of irregular migration through 
policies of internal control, often by restricting the access of unlawful residents to 
employment, housing, healthcare or other services (Broeders and Engbersen 2007; 
Guiraudon and Lahav 2000; Lahav and Guiraudon 2006; Spencer and Hughes 2015; 
Squire 2011; Van der Leun 2006). Facing a growing permeability of its external 
borders, it is argued, the state ‘raises a protective wall of legal and documentary 
requirements around the key institutions of the welfare state’ (Broeders and 
Engbersen 2007, p. 1595). As a way to regain control and increase the effectiveness 
of these policies, governments thereby partly shift the burden of enforcing immigra- 
tion regulations to a range of actors beyond the level of the nation-state and hitherto 
detached from its immigration regime. This includes not only employers and trans- 
port companies but also local authorities and mainstream welfare services. The 
British government’s effort to create an ‘environment’ that will ‘make it [...] more 
difficult for illegal immigrants to live in the UK’ (Home Office 2013, p. 2) also criti- 
cally depends on the participation of such actors. Concrete policy measures include 
an obligation for private landlords and certain National Health Service (NHS) staff 
to check the immigration status of their tenants and patients, a prohibition on banks 
opening accounts for irregular migrants and new powers to check driving licence 
applicants’ immigration status and revoke the licences of those who have overstayed 
their visa. This criminalisation of ordinary interactions with unlawful residents gen- 
erates uncertainty among public servants and furthers discrimination against non- 
European (—looking) immigrants and even citizens (MRN 2015; Spencer and 
Hughes 2015). 

Walsh (2014, p. 242) has described this development as deputisation, which he 
generally defines as ‘the activation and empowerment of certain individuals to par- 
ticipate in preventing and controlling legal transgressions’. He thereby distinguishes 
deputisation from responsibilisation — whereby such participation is encouraged 
but voluntary — and autonomisation — which happens spontaneously or even against 
the will of the authority. As I will show, some welfare workers are obliged or encour- 
aged to base their actions or decisions regarding a client on the immigration status 
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of the latter, while others are being specifically prevented or discouraged from doing 
so (which I will refer to as shielding). 

In practice, only those actors who are not shielded from the logic of immigration 
control can be expected to exclude irregular migrants from a particular site or ser- 
vice. If the same actors are also required or encouraged to share their knowledge of 
someone’s irregularity with the responsible state authority — in this case the Home 
Office (HO) - they effectively become part of the deportation regime. Such infor- 
mation sharing, whether systematic or sporadic, indicates the lack of a firewall, 1.e. 
any mechanism or rule that prevents individuals or organisations from passing this 
kind of information to the immigration authorities, thereby effectively limiting the 
reach of internal immigration control (Carens 2013; FRA 2013; OHCHR 2014). 
Seen from a system-theoretical perspective, a firewall constitutes one way of ensur- 
ing the independent and thus effective performance of the various (other) subsys- 
tems which, together, make up a modern, functionally differentiated, society 
(Luhmann 1982, 1995; Walzer 1983). 

An understanding of society as ‘a plurality of specialized subsystems that have 
their own set of symbolic codes, leading values, operational programs and regula- 
tive means’ (Cvajner and Sciortino 2010, p. 392; see also Sciortino 2000) thus helps 
the analysis of how immigration policies work (or not) within specific institutional 
spheres. It means taking into account the different organisational cultures and log- 
ics, shared norms, professional identities, values and codes of conduct that guide the 
actions and shape the interests of the people working in these societal subsystems, 
which are only recently becoming part of the immigration regime (Jordan et al. 
2003). It is thereby very suitable to identify the various challenges that arise where 
the logic of (internalised) immigration control — fundamentally based on the distinc- 
tion between regular and irregular status — intersects with other logics, such as those 
according to which doctors treat their patients, social workers try to protect vulner- 
able clients against destitution, or universities select prospective students. 

It has been shown that policies of internal control encounter both support and 
resistance on the part of other local residents, the wider public, specific interest 
groups and civil society organisations, as well as individual professionals, civil ser- 
vants and local government officials (Broeders and Engbersen 2007; Ellermann 
2006; Guiraudon and Lahav 2000; Van der Leun 2006). Coinciding and conflicting 
interests can even be present simultaneously within the same institution, and a lot 
depends on individual motivations and perceptions (Perna 2018). Particularly where 
rigorous exclusion would create significant costs or contradictions, however, 
migrant irregularity is often more or less routinely accommodated within existing 
organisational structures and institutional logics (Schweitzer 2018b). Conceptually 
but also empirically, this implies a certain level of recognition and incorporation of 
formally irregular migrants and can thus not only make visible but also further their 
claims for social membership (Chauvin and Garcés-Mascarefias 2014; Hellgren 
2014; Schweitzer 2017b). The next section theorises the underlying negotiation pro- 
cesses in more detail to better understand the crucial role that local institutions and 
individual street-level bureaucrats (can) play within the broader politics of (dis) 
integration. 
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7.3 Public Sector Organisations and Street-Level 
Bureaucrats as Local Mediators of Competing 
Institutional Logics 


The provision and allocation of public services in general and their extension to 
irregular migrants in particular, always involves a series of political decisions 
regarding the exact circumstances under which to offer, deny or require payment for 
particular services. These political decisions are then translated into legal frame- 
works and policies which, in turn, have to be implemented ‘on the ground’. As 
argued by Boswell (2007, p. 83), neo-institutional theories make two crucial 
assumptions in relation to the role that liberal institutions (can) play for policy 
implementation — firstly, that they ‘have sufficient independence from the political 
system and rival administrative agencies’ and, secondly, that ‘the actors within these 
institutions operate according to interests and norms that are at variance with those 
predominating politics or rival agencies’. As I will show, both assumptions are 
highly relevant for understanding the involvement of public welfare institutions in 
the implementation of immigration control or even enforcement. 

Access to services depends not only on the more or less explicit laws and regula- 
tions that circumscribe formal eligibility but often also on a case-by-case assess- 
ment by individuals who either administer or provide them to the population. In 
trying to control immigration through these local actors, the government is exploit- 
ing the fact that their role often already involves some form of gate-keeping. As 
famously argued by Lipsky (1980, 1987), this requires a significant level of discre- 
tion on the part of street-level bureaucrats, who have to be able to deal with the 
irregularities that more or less routinely arise in their daily encounters with service 
users and often require customised solutions. According to him, it is thus their par- 
ticular position within certain organisations — characterised by ‘relatively high 
degrees of discretion and relative autonomy from organizational authority’ — that 
‘regularly permits them to make policy’ (Lipsky 1987, p. 121). While these micro- 
level decisions can have a significant impact on individual lives, they are difficult to 
control by state authorities. 

This highlights the ambivalent relationship of street-level bureaucrats with the 
state (which employs them) and the local population (for whom they work). As 
bureaucrats, they have to adhere to a set of official rules, follow formal procedures 
and apply established criteria, all of which circumscribe their possible actions 
towards their clients. As professionals, they are ‘expected to exercise discretionary 
judgement in their field [of expertise]’ and to be able to deal with a broad range of 
individual cases and human circumstances (Lipsky 1987, p. 121). The balance 
between these two aspects of their job depends on their position within the organisa- 
tion (as well as that of the organisation vis-à-vis other agencies) and whether their 
specific role mainly involves administrative or professionalised tasks. In modern 
bureaucracies, the various organisational roles are generally separated from the per- 
son who performs them, which ‘has resulted in a capacity to constitute agency and 
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identity in more segmented and piecemeal ways, according to the demands of dis- 
tinct institutional realms’ (Webb 2006, p. 34). 

Lipsky (1987) has also shown that street-level bureaucrats tend to refuse to com- 
ply with rules which they perceive as contrary to their own professional or organisa- 
tional role. A particularly strong professional status — like that of a doctor or 
teacher — and the absence or inefficiency of sanctioning mechanisms thereby make 
non-compliance even more likely. This not only enables bureaucrats to effectively 
deal with exceptional cases and irregular situations but also allows them to exercise 
political agency by contesting or circumventing the implementation of a particular 
policy or at least re-interpreting certain aspects of it. All this does not mean, how- 
ever, that their decisions are taken in some sort of vacuum. 

Another important insight stemming from organisation studies is that organisa- 
tional actors and their actions are always embedded within certain (although some- 
times multiple) institutional logics (Besharov and Smith 2013; Lindberg 2014; 
Meyer and Rowan 1977; Reay and Hinings 2009; Scott 2001). These provide ‘a 
coherent set of organizing principles for a particular realm of social life’ (Besharov 
and Smith 2013, p. 366) and underpin ‘the belief systems and related practices that 
predominate in an organizational field’ (Scott 2001, p. 139), such as healthcare or 
social work. While organisational action within any such field is normally guided by 
only one institutional logic, several other logics constantly tend to coexist, compete 
with and sometimes replace the dominant one as the guiding principle — a process 
that also helps to explain institutional change (Lindberg 2014; Scott et al. 2000). 
Besharov and Smith (2013, p. 365) have argued that the concrete ‘implications of 
logic multiplicity depend on how logics are instantiated within organizations’. 

What is particularly crucial to my analysis here is that organisations can actively 
reduce the risk of competing logics generating internal conflict through structural 
adjustments that either make compliance with a new set of rules more likely or non- 
compliance less visible. According to Besharov & Smith (2013, p. 376), this can be 
achieved ‘by developing a cadre of organizational members who are less strongly 
attached to particular logics or by buffering members from the influence of those 
logics’. In contrast to this, Reay & Hinings (2009, p. 645) posit that ‘actors guided 
by different logics may manage the rivalry by forming collaborations that maintain 
independence but support the accomplishment of mutual goals’. 

On the one hand, both of these accounts recognise that, in order to have an actual 
effect on organisational practice, institutional logics have to be enacted by individ- 
ual actors working within the organisation (Lindberg 2014). On the other, they 
reflect one of the central premises of neo-institutionalism, which posits that organ- 
isations constantly strive for legitimacy and, in order to be seen as legitimate by 
their environment, need to effectively fulfil their ascribed function (Meyer and 
Rowan 1977; Scott 2001). Some structural elements are thereby incorporated 
because of their resonance with certain institutionalised myths that reflect what their 
environment sees as proper functioning and successful performance, even if, in 
practice, they do not help or even hinder the efficient realisation of the central goals 
of the organisation (Meyer and Rowan 1977). 
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Under this premise it can be argued that, from the perspective of public service 
providers, the supposedly clear-cut and binary distinction between regular and 
irregular migrants represents such an institutionalised myth. It is incorporated into 
their organisational field not because it makes practical sense but because providing 
services to unlawful residents would undermine the sovereignty of the state or at 
least the efficiency of its immigration system. Where this logic requires irregular 
migrants to be denied access to a particular service, some members of the organisa- 
tions that provide it will become responsible for exercising a form of immigration 
control and thereby enact a new institutional logic within these organisations. While 
probably seen as legitimate or even necessary by a majority of the population, this 
may, for various reasons, contradict service providers’ own individual interests, pro- 
fessional ethics or the particular logic that dominates the institutional setting in 
which their actions and decisions are embedded. The underlying moral and political 
conflicts are thus not solved but merely delegated to the implementing agency, 
where they have to be managed through ‘the actions of micro-level actors [...] 
developing localized structures and systems that [enable] day-to-day work’, as Reay 
& Hinings (2009, p. 630) have shown. 

In the following section, I use these theoretical insights to explain a crucial aspect 
of how different organisations (namely hospitals, universities and local welfare 
departments) have responded to the increasing pressure to incorporate the exclu- 
sionary logic of immigration control into their own organisational structures and 
operations. The empirical data were collected between July 2014 and February 
2015 as part of my PhD research in London, where I conducted a total of 46 semi- 
structured interviews with migrants in irregular situations, NGO practitioners and 
street-level bureaucrats working in organisations that provide public healthcare, 
education and social assistance to local residents. All interviews were audio- 
recorded, fully transcribed and anonymised, and then thematically coded using the 
software NVivo; details of those quoted here are provided at the end of the chapter. 


7.4 Organisational Responses to Everyday Bordering 
Within Different Institutions 


7.4.1 Everyday Bordering Within the Hospital 


Since 2004, when the UK government introduced the Overseas Visitors Hospital 
Charging Regulations, all foreigners who are not ‘ordinarily resident’? are catego- 
rised as “Overseas Visitors’ and as such, in principle, should be charged the full cost 
of any NHS hospital treatment they incur’ (da Lomba 2011; DoH 2013a). However, 


?A status not explicitly defined in law but conditional, among other things, on lawful residence. 

> Until 2004 they were entitled to free treatment after 12 months of, even irregular, residence in the 
country. The general charging regulations do not apply to Accident & Emergency (A&E) services, 
nor to the diagnosis and treatment of certain communicable diseases. 
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the Department of Health (DoH) (2013b, p. 55) also makes very clear that, where 
treatments are considered ‘urgent’ or ‘immediately necessary’, they cannot ‘be 
delayed or withheld pending payment’, which gives significant weight to the medi- 
cal assessment of the patient’s condition. The discretion in taking these decisions 
comes with the very nature of the medical profession and unavoidably plays a sig- 
nificant role within every healthcare system. In the British case, however, where the 
treatment of ‘Overseas Visitors’ is officially defined as ‘urgent’ if it ‘cannot wait 
until the person can be reasonably expected to return home’ (DoH 2013a, p. 43), 
clinicians are also required to take into consideration the likelihood and possible 
duration of a patient’s stay in the country (da Lomba 2011). Both directly depend on 
immigration status and are particularly difficult to assess in the case of irregular 
migrants, who are estimated to represent more than 60 per cent of the total ‘charge- 
able population’* (DoH 2012, 2013a). 

Upon registration with a family doctor — to which they are legally entitled — 
“Overseas Visitors’ hold exactly the same NHS card as any other NHS patient. This 
lack of specification of the holder’s entitlement beyond primary and emergency care 
is a remainder of the system’s universalistic origins and makes it difficult for hospi- 
tals to comply with their legal obligation ‘to determine whether the Charging 
Regulations apply to any overseas visitor they treat’ (DoH 2013a, p. 16) and recover 
the costs of any services they have delivered. At the hospital level, this discrepancy 
has created the need for a particular kind of administrative personnel - that is, a new 
organisational role — responsible for identifying who is chargeable. It is not surpris- 
ing that, from the perspective of these so-called Overseas Visitors Managers 
(OVMs), one of the major problems of the NHS is that people too easily slip through 
the system, as the head of the responsible department at a medium-sized London 
hospital, explained to me: 


the reason why they can slip through the system [...] is that anybody can obtain a national 
health number. [...] All they do, actually, is go to a GP, ask the GP to register them, and the 
GP therefore registers them and gives them an NHS number (Interview 2). 


This reflects what according to one of the GPs I interviewed has become a common 
view within the NHS - that GP registration is seen ‘as an underground route to sec- 
ondary care’ (Interview 3). But the OVM also acknowledged that even though “by 
law, we have to check every new patient that comes into the hospital, [...] that is 
physically impossible, and it would cost an absolute fortune’ (Interview 2), which is 
why, in practice, her department focuses mainly on the areas of women’s health and 
orthopaedic care. Asked for the reasons behind this selection, she explained that it 
was ‘principally because a lot of people come over here to give birth, and orthopae- 
dic because it is quite an expensive area’; however, she also mentioned that ‘we also 
have good staff who we could encourage to participate in those sections’ (Interview 
2). The exact meaning of this comment became clear to me when she later received 


“The remaining 40 per cent are temporary visitors who notably include British citizens residing in 
another country. 
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a phone call from the hospital’s maternity ward notifying her about the arrival of a 
new patient, after which she explained to me: 


In that case I would be very, very surprised if that person is entitled to NHS care, so we will 
go up to see her; we will ask her to see her documentation. I mean, she is on the labour 
ward, so I don’t think that’s the right time to ask, personally, so I will probably leave that 
and go after she has given birth. [...] It could be that she has got Leave to Remain. It may 
have been that she just came to see her family and just came down... you know, we cannot 
guarantee that. But this case we would class as suspicious (Interview 2). 


Her account is a good example of how ‘NHS staff often have to make assumptions 
about government [immigration] policy in their work’, as Wind-Cowie and Wood 
(2014, p. 55) have noted; however, it also highlights the level of direct implication 
of her role in the actual enforcement of this policy, as well as the very subtle kind of 
discretion (as to who, when and how to check) that she employs in carrying out this 
function. Asked what happens in case a patient is unable to prove their entitlement 
or to produce a valid passport, my interviewee replied that 


[tJhey have to produce their passport, which [...] will have a stamp in it, so that will show 
whether that person is entitled or not. From there, once we have identified her, we will raise 
an invoice. If she doesn’t pay... again, we have to treat this patient but, if she doesn’t pay 
then, in three months’ time, that invoice will be going over to... we will inform the DoH 
[...] who then filter it and would let the HO know (Interview 2). 


She thereby refers to a formal mechanism that very explicitly institutionalises the 
overlap between the interest of the hospital (in recovering the costs) and that of the 
immigration authority (in controlling immigration), by allowing 


NHS bodies [... to] share non-medical information with the Home Office, via the 
Department of Health, on those with a debt of £1,000 or more once that debt has been out- 
standing for three months, with a view to better collect debts owed. The Home Office can 
then use that information to deny any future immigration application to enter or remain in 
the UK that the person with the debt might make (DoH 2013a, p. 63). 


Notably, this information exchange does not require patients’ explicit consent 
although they ‘should’ be made ‘aware of the potential immigration consequences 
of not paying’ (ibid.) which, for Wind-Cowie and Wood (2014, p. 13) ‘poses an 
enormous ethical challenge for healthcare professionals and the NHS as a whole’. 
While the OVM I interviewed clearly perceived her role within the hospital and the 
NHS as one of control, she did not readily acknowledge that what she is controlling 
is immigration. Instead, when I asked her how she felt about ‘quasi’ acting as an 
immigration officer, her answer was ambiguous: 


I don’t think we do. I mean, if you were an immigration officer you would be informing 
immigration [authorities], you would be informing the borders agency. And we will work 
with the borders agency, and we will let the... DoH know of patients who owe us money. 
Now, it’s the DoH that then would possibly pass that information to the HO, and it would 
then put it on a system so that perhaps these people... but they are not traced here! It’s 
normally the people who try to get back [into the UK] whom we are stopping. [...] So per- 
sonally, I don’t think that we work as an immigration officer... maybe wrongly, perhaps we 
do (Interview 2). 
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She clearly emphasises that she and her team are not targeting immigration offend- 
ers but patients who owe the hospital money. At the same time, however, she is 
aware that her role — together with the mechanism of letting the HO know - plays a 
decisive part in the government’s broader efforts to limit irregular residence — and 
unwanted immigration more generally: 


I believe that that is a deterrent and I think what it is doing is stopping a lot of people getting 
their Leave to Remain. What we are also finding is that some of the patients that have gone 
home, wherever that might be... the Caribbean, Africa, Asia... you know; they have gone 
home with a debt but when they apply for another visa they are being told that they can’t get 
it (Interview 2). 


Importantly, such outstanding NHS debt can thereby also function as an effective 
barrier to regularisation, even where the applicants would otherwise meet all the 
legal requirements for their residence to be legalised under the immigration rules. 


7.4.2 Everyday Bordering Within the University 


Like access to free secondary healthcare, the admission to study at a UK university 
is also strictly contingent on legal residence in the country; universities themselves 
have to play a fundamental role in determining a foreigner’s eligibility for a student 
visa. Before international students can even make such an application to the HO, 
they have to request a Confirmation of Acceptance for Studies (CAS) statement 
from their prospective university, which thereby officially confirms its intention to 
‘sponsor’ the student’s visa application. Only institutions holding a sponsor 
licence — which has to be renewed annually and can be revoked by the HO - can 
issue CAS statements and thus recruit international students. In principle, the issu- 
ing of a CAS statement is at the university’s discretion, but it should be refused if a 
student is (or has previously been) in breach of immigration rules or if the university 
deems any of the documents submitted or declarations made by the student to be 
fraudulent. According to the Immigration Policy and Guidance Manager of a 
medium-sized university in London, this puts a lot of pressure on institutions as well 
as on individual members of staff: 


So we have to... get that balance right; and we won’t always get it right. There will be 
instances where... you know, we would have said ‘no’ to the student when actually we 
might have been able to be a little bit more flexible with them. [...] So it is very difficult, 
and I think also the guidance that comes from the HO to education providers [...] about who 
you can and can’t accept isn’t always helpful. And therefore, there is a lot interpretation, 
and a lot of discretion, and of discrepancy across the education sector in particular, [with] 
people like myself having to say what this or that particular rule means (Interview 4). 


She also highlights the unequal power relations between the government and public 
universities and thereby hints at the increasing neoliberalisation of the latter, which 
explains why education providers have accepted this responsibility in the first place: 
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We, as a sector, are responding to the HO because we have to, because we need interna- 
tional students because it’s such a big financial incentive. We have to have those students to 
operate, and that’s the same for most universities in the UK, and so in a way any changes 
they make, while we will complain about them across the sector, and we will lobby for them 
to be slightly different, ultimately those changes will go ahead [...] and we will have to 
respond to them (Interview 4). 


Also here, the external logic of (internalised) immigration control not only conflicts 
but also partly overlaps with the university’s own functional logic and imperatives, 
as my interviewee pinpoints in the following statement: 


We don’t have that many obligations that are border-control-like. We just need to know that 
the students we have got here should be here, and everything else is what you would expect 
to do as a normal university anyway; you know, check whether your students are attending 
classes... that’s not about immigration control, that’s about your students getting what they 
are paying for. [...] They have the right that, if they are not attending classes, somebody 
knows that and somebody is asking why and so that kind of overlap between good pastoral 
care and regulating university life and HO intelligence is... you know, there is a bit of a 
blurred line with that, I think (Interview 4). 


From her perspective, this only becomes problematic where immigration rules are 
in direct conflict with the academic assessment of a prospective student’s suitability 
for a particular course: “The academic department might say ‘we really want that 
student’, but we then have to say whether or not we are able to sponsor them for a 
visa, and if we can’t then obviously we can’t go ahead with the process’. She also 
noted that such situations are ‘often difficult for students to understand, and aca- 
demic colleagues as well, because they are only interested in the academic situa- 
tion’ (Interview 4). This ultimately reflects the fact that academic staff are much 
more shielded from any control responsibility beyond the academic, as a lecturer of 
another university emphasised: 


The government is outsourcing immigration control to a whole variety of people [...and 
that] certainly increases the workload, which is why [...] it’s now all being done by bureau- 
crats; because they have to do it like that, it has to be centralised, and that makes sense to 
me because otherwise that would be just a pain in the neck (Interview 5). 


In order for academics to do their job, somebody else has to deal with students’ 
immigration issues in a systematic way — if not the central government then at least 
specially trained bureaucrats working within the university. In fact, most UK uni- 
versities have already established dedicated teams of advisors who check all foreign 
students’ eligibility and assist them with any visa issues. While these advisors are 
usually certified (to give immigration advice) by the Office of the Immigration 
Services Commissioner (OISC), they are less attached to some of the logics that 
otherwise dominate organisational action within universities. The way the 
Immigration Policy and Guidance Manager justified the role of her own team clearly 
indicates this: 


Before my team existed, these decisions might have been taken by different colleagues 
depending on who is involved, so it might have been the academic department even... And 
so there was room for different decisions based on personalities, and there was no record of 
those decisions, it was a bit... of a mess [... because] there is not so much awareness of the 
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actual technicalities and the rules and so on, you know. [...] I wouldn’t expect admissions 
to understand that necessarily, because their job is to process an application and an aca- 
demic’s job is to teach (Interview 4). 


Crucial to my analysis is that also here, one side-effect of this organisational adjust- 
ment is that part of the university administration works much more closely with the 
immigration authority. As my interviewee explained, her team 


[h]as names and contacts at the HO [and] where we are concerned about a student’s status 
[or] if the student is telling us things and we need more information, with the student’s 
consent we can actually contact the HO for what’s called a Student Eligibility Check 
(Interview 4). 


What she initially describes as a mechanism through which the HO ‘helps’ the uni- 
versity to deal with complex cases, however, also puts a legal obligation on indi- 
vidual student advisors to inform the HO ‘if we categorically know that somebody 
is in breach of their visa condition’ (Interview 4). The way in which she and her 
team tend to handle such encounters with (potential) irregularity in practice sug- 
gests that they often struggle with this obligation: 


If I'm completely honest, where we suspect that, we would, from an advisory point of view, 
make the student aware [...] that we would have a legal obligation... But we wouldn’t... 
just say “We think you are in breach’ and tell the HO. We would kind of engage with the 
individual to try and encourage them to stop doing what we think they are doing; but ulti- 
mately, we wouldn’t want to kind of police that because that puts an unrealistic kind of 
burden on us. [...] We did have an application once from a student who... was a failed 
asylum-seeker and had gone kind of underground, so to speak, and so obviously if we 
would have suddenly sent this student’s eligibility check to the HO we would be flagging 
up that this student is here, that we have their address, we had all that information... And 
that doesn’t... that’s not what we are there to do, we are there to assess a student’s ability to 
study with us, not to say to the HO ‘we found this failed asylum-seeker and here is where 
they are’ (Interview 4). 


Ultimately, this reflects her awareness of the consequences that such information 
exchange with the immigration authority could potentially have for a student’s stay 
in the country, and that immigration enforcement as such lies beyond what she per- 
ceives to be her responsibility as a university employee. 


7.4.3 Everyday Bordering Within the Local Welfare Office 


Irregular migrants living in the UK generally also have No Recourse to Public 
Funds (NRPF). This condition is defined under immigration legislation and renders 
them ineligible to receive any public support or benefit, including those services 
administered at the local level® (NRPF Network 2018; Stephens et al. 2010). The 


In Section 115 of the Immigration and Asylum Act 1999. 


ĉ Notably, neither primary and emergency healthcare nor compulsory education are classified as 
“public funds’ in this respect. 
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national legal framework only acknowledges very few and narrowly defined situa- 
tions in which unlawful residents can avail themselves of publicly funded measures 
of social assistance and protection. One of them is where they have minor children 
who are assessed as destitute (or about to become destitute) and thus become eligi- 
ble for support from the local authority (LA) which, under Section 17 of the Children 
Act 1989, has a duty to ensure the welfare of every child in need within its jurisdic- 
tion (Dorling et al. 2013; NRPF Network 2018). It is important to note that LAs are 
only allowed to support unlawful residents where withholding such support would 
result in a breach of the child’s human rights. In addition, immigration law places a 
legal duty on LAs to inform the HO when unlawful residents request support from 
social services (NRPF Network 2018). 

Where the statutory case-assessment by the LA establishes such responsibility 
towards a particular family, however, this usually implies a substantial financial 
burden. Data collected by Price & Spencer (2015, p. 51) suggest that more than one 
third of accepted NRPF cases remain in LA support for between one and 3 years. 
Nor can LAs refuse support on the basis of insufficient municipal funds or be reim- 
bursed by the state for these additional expenditures (NRPF Network 2018). 
Particularly in areas of high immigration and in the context of substantial cuts to LA 
budgets, this has created significant financial pressure and triggered organisational 
adjustments that clearly parallel what is happening in hospitals and universities: In 
order to deal more effectively with irregular migrants’ claims, many local welfare 
departments established specific teams who are responsible for doing just that. 

For Price & Spencer (2015), the existence of a dedicated NRPF team constitutes 
one of three crucial factors that explain the significant variation in how the different 
LAs respond to claims for support under Section 17 of the Children Act. Specifically 
tasked to deal with clients identified as having No Recourse to Public Funds, these 
teams are particularly common within London, where the majority of families 
receiving so-called Section-17 support live.’ From the perspective of LAs, having 
such a team not only seems to favour a more consistent application of the rules and 
more efficient referral procedures but also allows for more effective gate-keeping, 
as the manager of an NRPF team was keen to emphasise: 


They will only be able to get support [...] through my team, and it’s only provided condi- 
tional on various other things... they have to be able to show that they are territorially the 
responsibility of [this borough], that they are destitute, and that they have either an on-going 
application with the HO or are imminently about to make one [...] And that’s the point 
about having the dedicated team: that, when this function was spread across the authority’s 
social care and health services, applicants could come in repeatedly, and [...] it was impos- 
sible to identify a scenario that had been heard before. When you have a small discrete 
team, you can spot patterns very, very quickly. And one of the things we do is pick up pat- 
terns of information that is out in the community [about] what worked and so other people 
would then come in repeating [the same story]. And we spot that much more quickly now 
(Interview 6.1). 


7 According to a countrywide survey, 1632 of 2679 families who received support during the finan- 
cial year 2012/13 were registered in one of the 33 London boroughs, at least 16 of which already 
had established NRPF teams (Price and Spencer 2015, p. 25). 
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That NRPF teams tend to perceive their role mainly in terms of gate-keeping rather 
than safeguarding and providing social care to vulnerable residents reflects the con- 
ditions under which they are being introduced. In one borough, the combined annual 
cost of NRPF support reached more than six million pounds by 2014 (compared to 
around £150,000 in the years before 2008). A review of how the council had been 
dealing with such cases found the overall approach to be ambiguous and ineffective. 
Part of the identified problem was that ‘the assessment by social workers prioritises 
safeguarding, [...] not NRPF eligibility criteria’, as stated in the official minutes of 
a meeting where the review results were discussed in November 2014. In order to 
address this deficit, a dedicated team of five specialist case-workers and one ‘embed- 
ded’ HO worker was set up in order to deal with all NRPF cases — about 80 per cent 
of which concern migrant families in irregular situations — in a more consistent way. 
In a background paper presented at the same meeting, this ‘robust front door 
approach’ was praised for having already ‘started to have significant impact on 
managing spend in this area’. Whereas, prior to the new approach, more than half of 
all cases had been accepted for support, only one of the 96 applications that have 
been made since then has been successful, while eight were being supported tempo- 
rarily pending full assessment. Based on the average acceptance rates of 9.7 (prior 
to the pilot) and 1.3 cases per month (during the pilot), another internal document 
calculates the annual saving to the LA at 2.2 million pounds. Quite clearly, shifting 
the responsibility of carrying out initial case assessments from social workers to 
administrative staff (who, in this case, are directly supported by a HO worker) has 
altered the dominant logic driving the assessment itself. As one NGO practitioner 
put it, within NRPF teams 


there can be a bit of a culture of looking at the immigration status first, or looking at the 
adults and I think, because it’s not part of social services, you don’t get such a child-centred 
approach, so they are not really looking at ‘Is this child in need and what are the needs of 
this child?’; they are looking at “Well this adult overstayed their visa or this adult is some- 
how to blame’ and, you know, trying to allocate blame or deciding who is deserving is not 
the correct test (Interview 1). 


Also Price and Spencer’s (2015, p. 47) study suggests that those NRPF teams which 
consist mainly of case-workers rather than social workers ‘tended to conceive of 
their duties to these families as administrative tasks’. One such administrative func- 
tion of NRPF teams precisely consists in linking local social service departments 
even closer to the HO which - in the eyes of a social worker I interviewed (together 
with the NRPF manager) - reflects the overlapping interests of both organisations: 


I do think that there has been, over the last few months, a change from the HO as well, and 
I don’t know whether or not that’s the work that the No Recourse Team has been doing, 
because they are much more open to us. We had a visit, [...] they are coming and doing 
some training for us and we have a point of contact if we have concerns over any person, 
which actually is something that is practically unheard of. [...] They didn’t have an open- 
door-approach at all. And I think that has changed because they have seen the value of 
actually working much more in partnership; and we hope to build on that as well (Interview 
6.2). 
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Once again, another benefit of having a specially trained team dealing with all these 
cases centrally is that ‘normal’ social workers are thereby effectively shielded from 
having to apply the logic of immigration control, as the same interviewee indicated: 


If we see people where we think there is some issue around their status, then actually we 
refer it to [the NRPF team] for them to investigate; that’s where the expertise around migra- 
tion is [...]. We don’t have to make those judgements (Interview 6.2). 


At the same time, the fact that more and more social service departments are starting 
to also rely on HO case-workers ‘embedded’ within their NRPF teams shows that 
this development is not just about expertise but also about access to certain informa- 
tion that social services — as well as the HO — would otherwise lack, as the NRPF 
team manager noted: 


What we found is that having an embedded [HO] worker is much more effective; because 
the embedded worker goes straight onto the system, is able to do a forensic analysis of 
what’s happening. So when we have walk-ins we get the answer that minute, this person has 
a claim, this person doesn’t have a claim, they have a long history, it has been refused so 
many times, or they have an outstanding appeal, or whatever. [...] And likewise, the reason 
the HO agreed to this and the reason they are now extending these options to other boroughs 
is because they have learned that, actually, the quality of intelligence that they get from us, 
about patterns more than to do with individuals, is much greater than you will get from just 
that kind of exchange around individual cases (Interview 6.1). 


While this cooperation again seems to be driven by a mutual interest of the LA and 
the HO, for applicants who are not only destitute but also in an irregular situation it 
means an almost total overlap of both parts of the administration — the one that 
might be legally obliged to help them and the one that threatens to deport them. The 
way in which a destitute migrant mother spoke about an appointment with social 
services, exemplifies this: 


I have to call and ask my lawyer now, because they said that... they normally would invite 
immigration so that immigration will threaten people... that they will take them back 
home... so now I have to call my lawyer to let her know... 

Interviewer: So on Monday you are going to meet with your social worker and you think 
there will also be an immigration officer? 

Yes, immigration officers. That’s what they do. That’s what they do to threaten... they 
will say that it’s better for them to take you back to your country than just to leave you here 
without support. [...] But once I have sent the application and I have the copy of the proof 
of the posting, that way they can’t... (Interview 7). 


Her reluctance to even meet her social worker without prior advice from a lawyer 
says a lot about the level of trust she has in the former. Notably, the invention of 
NRPF teams has been crucial for establishing the intimate institutional relationship 
between social work and immigration enforcement that ultimately triggers this 
reluctance. Like other services that were originally set up as means of integration — 
of individuals and society as a whole — social service departments now also contrib- 
ute to the disintegration of irregular migrants. 
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7.5 Conclusion 


In this chapter I have discussed the role of public service provision as a site where 
integration and disintegration policies and practices intersect, and the resulting con- 
flicts must be dealt with on an everyday basis. Specifically, I have looked at the 
implementation of explicit disintegration policies within three concrete institutions 
that otherwise fulfil integrative functions — namely hospitals, universities and social 
service departments. By becoming more or less actively involved in this implemen- 
tation, these institutions and (at least some of) the individuals working within them 
participate in the broader politics of (dis)integration. As set out in the introduction 
to this volume, the latter involves the intertwining of apparently contradictory pro- 
cesses and thus requires a constant renegotiation of conflicting (policy) aims and 
related institutional logics. 

The main contribution of the chapter is to show that the politics of (dis)integra- 
tion can also trigger institutional change. As my analysis shows, an important struc- 
tural feature that accompanies the extension of everyday bordering practices into 
different spheres of public service provision has been the emergence of specialised 
sub-units within the very organisations that provide these services to the local popu- 
lation. I have argued that it is precisely through OVMs, Student Immigration 
Advisors and NRPF teams that the state has been able to not only raise but also 
effectively patrol ‘a protective wall [...] around the key institutions of the welfare 
state’, as Broeders & Engbersen (2007, p. 1595) have argued. In fact, this wall no 
longer merely surrounds these institutions but now runs right through them. It is 
important to note, however, that although these sub-divisions have come to play an 
important role within the ‘hostile environment’ approach, their creation has not 
been explicitly demanded by central government. Instead, it was the need to ensure 
their own (cost-) effective functioning that encouraged the various organisations 
themselves to introduce a certain element of immigration control into their institu- 
tional structures and operations. Rather than (legally enforced) deputisation, the 
underlying processes are thus better described as what Walsh (2014) defined as 
(encouraged but voluntary) responsibilisation or even (spontaneous) 
autonomisation. 

From the perspective of organisation theory, such structural adjustments to a new 
set of external requirements represent a common way for organisations to avoid 
internal conflicts between the dominant and other logics that compete to guide their 
actions. Where individual actors perceive these logics as incompatible, they will 
struggle to incorporate the new demands into their work, which renders their deputi- 
sation inherently difficult. This is particularly true for professionals who are trained 
to work within a particular field and thus become the most attached to its dominant 
logic. Doctors, social workers or academics, for example, are more difficult to con- 
vince than reception staff that access to the service they deliver should be based on 
immigration status rather than medical need, apparent destitution or intellectual 
potential. 
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Arguably, this is precisely why it makes sense (from the point of view of the 
organisation) to develop what Besharov & Smith (2013, p. 376) have called ‘a cadre 
of organisational members who are less strongly attached to particular logics’ in 
order to more effectively deal with contradictory external demands. While this helps 
to buffer professionals from having to deal with these uncomfortable demands, it 
also means that crucial gate-keeping responsibilities are transferred from trained 
professionals to untrained administrators or even very differently trained immigra- 
tion officers. These insights hopefully contribute to a better understanding of how 
internal immigration control works within the different spheres of public welfare 
and why the pressure to exclude irregular residents will not necessarily reduce their 
number but the ability of public institutions to fulfil their primary function for soci- 
ety as a whole. 


7.6 List of Interviews 


Interview 1: | Case-worker and lawyer working for the organisation Project 17, 22 
October 2014. 

Interview 2: Head of the Overseas Department of a medium-sized NHS hospital, 
31 October 2014. 

Interview 3: General Practitioner (GP) at a health centre in North London, 10 
November 2014. 

Interview 4: Immigration Policy and Guidance Manager at a university in South 
London, 24 February 2015. 

Interview 5: University lecturer at a university in central London, 4 February 
2015. 

Interview 6: NRPF service manager (6.1) and social worker (6.2), both working 
for the same local council in London, 26 February 2015. 

Interview 7: Single mother from Nigeria, living in London since 2013, 17 
February 2015. 
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Chapter 8 A 
Jewish Immigrants in Israel: giet 
Disintegration Within Integration? 


Amandine Desille 


8.1 Introduction 


In Europe and North America, boundaries of belonging—the abstract lines that 
define the limit of an ‘imagined community’ (Anderson 1983) — seem to be drawn 
through new frames of deservingness (Chauvin and Garcés-Mascarefias 2014; Faist 
2013; Soysal 2012). Recent research shows that the country of origin becomes sec- 
ondary in the determination of whether or not an individual can become part of 
society and is gradually being replaced by his or her perceived economic utility and 
ability to actively participate in society. 

While the main debate around this issue takes place in North America and Europe 
today, the reframing of the categories of immigrant settling in Israel is relatively 
absent in the scientific immigration debate. Indeed, the strong ethnonational ideol- 
ogy underlying the Law of Return - Israel’s national immigration policy — and the 
stability of this policy over time, leaves questions of belonging unchallenged. 
However, I argue that several changes have taken place since the Law of Return was 
promulgated in 1950 and I scrutinise their impact on immigrant integration frames 
in this chapter. 

First of all, Israel’s immigration landscape is beginning to resemble that of cer- 
tain post-industrial countries (Berthomiére 1996, 2004; Elias and Kemp 2010). The 
beneficiaries of the Law of Return have become more ethnically diverse and the 
large immigration flows from the former Soviet Union and Ethiopia, in particular, 
have raised new questions of race and religion (Yonah 2005). The globalisation of 
Israel’s economy has led to the entry of a non-Jewish workforce from Asia and 
Eastern Europe, within the frame of a policy that resembles the guest-worker pro- 
grammes implemented by several European countries after World War 
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II. Additionally, Israel has seen an increase in the number of asylum-seekers whose 
presence is criminalised by the Government.! 

Secondly, Israel’s semi-socialist economy has experienced a drastic shift towards 
neoliberalism, as exemplified by deregulation, privatisation and the increasing with- 
drawal of the welfare state, in parallel with the adoption of a free market economy, 
the growing prestige of business careers and so on. Although Israel is still character- 
ised by a somewhat centralised administration, municipalities take on more and 
more responsibilities towards their residents and the future development of the local 
economy. 

In this context, I focus on one type of immigration — Jewish immigration as 
framed by the Law of Return — and the growing role of municipalities in their inte- 
gration. This chapter aims to determine the extent to which urban logics under neo- 
liberal reforms reframe immigrant ‘deservingness’ (Chauvin and Garcés-Mascarefias 
2014). Has the “economic utility’ (Faist 2013) of Jewish immigrants become a new 
criterion determining the efforts which local governments put into attracting certain 
new immigrants while dissuading others? 

The main objective is therefore to unpack the immigrant policies of Israel, as 
they are interpreted and adapted at the municipal level. A substantial aspect of the 
changes I detail below lies in the tensions between new frames of deservingness and 
persisting ethnonational state logics. It is not the first time in history that Israel has 
limited the immigration of Jews in favour of categories perceived as more desirable. 
However, the political and socioeconomic context has seen the emergence of new 
frames through which these categories are justified. This chapter contributes to the 
developing scholarship on deservingness by reconnecting neoliberalisation pro- 
cesses at the global level with national identity politics and micro-processes of 
change produced at the local level. Confronting global, national and local frames 
therefore sheds light on how disintegration, as a process of latent (or sometimes 
even intentional) exclusion of certain groups, takes place and affects society as a 
whole (see Collyer et al. 2020). 

The chapter is based on a research conducted in four peripheral cities in Israel 
from 2013 to 2017. It is organised as follows: firstly, I define the concepts of desir- 
ability and deservingness that underlie immigrant policies. Secondly, I address the 
history of the ‘absorption’ of Jewish immigrants, concomitant to nation-building in 
Israel. Immigrant absorption has changed, together with the neoliberalisation of the 
country, which has introduced tensions between the state, the city and the immi- 
grants. Focusing on local immigration and integration policies formed by Israeli 
cities’ municipalities, I show how ethnonational and neoliberal logics are inter- 
twined — in fact, my enquiry reveals the tensions resulting from national ethnic 
preference on the one hand and economic desirability as pushed forward at munici- 
pal level on the other. To conclude, I compare my empirical results with the desir- 
able versus deserving debate, observed under neoliberalisation processes. 


! In this chapter, Government with a capital letter refers to the central administration, including its 
elected officials and its managerial and technical agents. 
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8.2 Immigrant Integration: Desirability 
Versus Deservingness 


Immigration and citizenship policies are the set of rules that fix access to a national 
territory and its formal membership. Therefore, scholars who attempt to unpack 
immigration policies often focus on the underlying logics determining who can be 
part of the national community and who cannot. While some nation-states prevent 
access to formal membership entirely if the applicant cannot prove ethnic ascen- 
dency (jus sanguinis), others permit access to formal membership to any individual 
born within the boundaries of the country (jus solis), even when s/he cannot prove 
his or her ethnic ascendency. In the second case, membership may be granted with 
the condition of quick assimilation into the polity or following a more pluralist 
attitude. 

However, over recent decades, the entangled processes of globalisation, expanded 
free market economy and rescaling of governance have greatly challenged nation- 
states’ management of these issues (Glick Schiller and Salazar 2013; Sassen 2005). 
The heterogeneity of immigrant situations and the concomitant heterogeneity of 
regulations and policies have led to a rather fragmented management of immigra- 
tion, which even includes the deliberate undermining of integration processes 
(Collyer et al. 2020). Additionally, economic criteria have gained substantial weight 
in determining the desirability of certain individuals (immigrants or not) over oth- 
ers. Immigration becomes an important stake for the globalised market economy, 
and ‘immigration policy — the power of the state to exclude, admit, and expel - is 
productively deployed not only as a tool of statecraft but as a tool for neoliberal 
capital accumulation via the constitution of neoliberal subjects’ (Varsanyi 2008, 
p. 883). 

Whereas ‘migrants contribute to neoliberal governance by encouraging a form of 
subjectivity that reinforces the ethos of the self-reliant, enterprising individual’ 
(Glick Schiller and Caglar 2010, p. 16), they face the increasing requirement that 
they take responsibility for their own integration, including continuous training and 
proactive integration in the labour market, in order to be recognised as ‘active, par- 
ticipatory and productive citizens’ (Soysal 2012). This injunction falls particularly 
on immigrants but is also increasingly true for all citizens (see also Karolak 2020; 
Samuk 2020). As Thomas Faist points out: ‘It is not only the categorization of peo- 
ple along nationality/citizenship and thus the accident of birthplace, but also their 
distinction with respect to economic utility and social adaptation that make a differ- 
ence to the life chances of many individuals’ (Faist 2013, p. 1644). 

In this context of tensions between globalisation and neoliberalisation on the one 
hand and the trends of nationalism and the militarisation of borders on the other, the 
tendency of nation-states is to ‘leav[e] the messy and costly details of servicing and 
policing expanding noncitizen populations to state? and local governments’ 
(Varsanyi 2008, p. 879). Indeed, local governments — such as municipalities — have 


*In this case, regional and not federal state. 
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been recognised as emerging actors in the governance of immigration. More than a 
merely pragmatic response to immigrants’ settlement in their cities, municipalities 
are forced to respond to the demographic changes. As Neil Brenner argues, post- 
Keynesian competition states mobilise diverse institutional realignments and regu- 
latory strategies to ‘[enhance] fiscal constraints and competitive pressures upon 
cities and regions, impelling their regulatory institutions to privilege the goals of 
local economic development and territorial competitiveness over traditional wel- 
farist, redistributive priorities’ (Brenner 2004, p. 176). 

Sometimes, ‘interlocality competition’ (Brenner 2004) has permitted a more 
positive embracing of the settlement of foreign-born populations in cities. In fact, 
municipalities increasingly tend to consider immigration as a potential catalyst for 
city development. Immigrants are seen as potential members of the ‘creative class’ 
(Florida 2003) or — formulated from a more critical perspective — as the neoliberal 
agents of urban restructuring (Glick Schiller and Caglar 2010). Municipalities 
engaged in ‘remaking, reimagining and marketing’ their city (ibid., p. 2) favour 
immigrants whom they perceive as having more to contribute. Martin Jorgensen, 
when studying this issue in Denmark, states: “Cities compete to attract the most 
skilled and creative migrants, and the [rural] municipalities are responsible for 
poorly skilled and less resourceful immigrants and descendants’ (Jørgensen 2012, 
p. 245). 

However, empirically, municipal policies include immigrants with very hetero- 
geneous social and human capital and therefore very differently perceived probabil- 
ities of succeeding in integrating autonomously into the various institutions of the 
host country. ‘Sanctuary cities’ (see Hinger 2020) have developed access to local 
membership and sets of integration policies for immigrants of all backgrounds, 
including those with precarious or no legal status. An interesting contribution to our 
understanding of who is perceived as deserving is that of Sébastien Chauvin and 
Blanca Garcés-Mascarefias (2012, 2014). In their analyses, immigrants gain the 
attention of policymakers when their economic performance is positive, when they 
actively participate in the community or when they fall into the category of vulner- 
ability. The last category, vulnerability, is often offered by the state in exchange for 
the migrant’s renunciation of agency in the process of proving his vulnerability. In 
other words, the denial of agency is artificial and, on the contrary, produces self- 
narratives that respond to the state’s expectations of passive victims. 

This chapter brings empirical grounding to this debate: the case of Israel presents 
a strong ethnonational definition of belonging and access to citizenship. However, 
with the recent involvement of municipalities, new tensions appear which may lead 
to further instability in immigration policymaking. My objective is to analyse the 
role of Israeli municipalities in producing or reproducing frames of access to com- 
munity membership. 
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8.3 The Absorption of Jewish Immigrants 
and Nation-Building 


The Law of Return, ratified by the Israeli parliament in 1950, is Israel’s only immi- 
gration policy. It is conceived not only as a return migration policy but also as an 
immigrant settlement policy. Indeed, it states that every Jew who expresses the 
desire to immigrate to Israel, identified as the ‘ancestral homeland’, can do so. As 
the Israeli sociologists Gershon Shafir and Yoav Peled state, ‘[The Law of Return] 
became the most important legal expression of Israel’s self-definition as a Jewish 
state. It established an ethno-nationalist citizenship that, in principle, encompassed 
all Jews, and only Jews, by virtue of their ethnic descent’ (Shafir and Peled 2004). 
In 1952, the state ratified a second law, the Nationality Law, granting beneficiaries 
of the Law of Return immediate access to Israeli citizenship. 

From the beginning and despite the all-encompassing framing of the Law of 
Return, immigration to Israel and integration after settlement never included all 
Jews equally. The first waves of immigrants who settled in Ottoman Palestine had to 
prove their capacity to sustain themselves, without the support of Zionist institu- 
tions (Shilo 1994). ‘Penniless Jews’ were prevented from immigrating and the ideal 
newcomer was young, able to work and had at least a small amount of capital. 
Zionist organisations revised the rescuing/refuge purpose of the settlement in 
Palestine and advised the careful, organised building of the settlement (ibid.). The 
first organised immigration of ‘penniless’ Yemenite Jews occurred in 1911 but was 
of equal ‘economic value’ (ibid., p. 611) since their settlement was meant to replace 
that of Arab labourers and provide a cheap Jewish labour force in Palestine (ibid.). 

In 1948, Israel declared itself open to the mass migration of Jews in the Diaspora 
but, following the arrival of more than 687,000 Jewish immigrants between the 
second half of 1948 and the end of 1951 (CBS 2016), the Government and its opera- 
tive arm, the Jewish Agency, had to rethink their plan. In 1952, the Government and 
the Jewish Agency both stopped supporting immigration unless applicants were 
under 35 or were refugees in immediate danger (Sitton 1962). Candidates for immi- 
gration who were not ‘desirable’ as workers nor ‘deserving’ in the context of the 
establishment of Israel as a haven for threatened Jews in the Diaspora had to bear 
the cost of their immigration and settlement themselves. 

For those who made it to the country, equal integration into the new nation was 
far from a reality. In fact, the absorption policy — the set of policies governing immi- 
grants’ settlement in Israel — was conceived along a two-path ethnicised integration 
approach. Shmuel Noah Eisenstadt, founder of the Israeli School of Sociology and 
its leader until the 1970s, had developed the basis of the state immigration policy. 
As stated in the introduction to this volume, the role of academia in influencing poli- 
tics of (dis)integration is clear to see (Collyer et al. 2020). Hence, Eisenstadt (1954) 
suggests that: “To each aliya? is assigned a specific functional contribution in the 
nation-building process and a consequent location on the centre-periphery 


3A Hebrew term meaning ascent and referring to Jewish immigration to Israel. 
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continuum’ (Ram 1995, p. 31). In Eisenstadt’s model, immigration from the end of 
the nineteenth century represents the core of the ‘social system’ necessary for mod- 
ernisation, while the mass migration of the 1950s represents the periphery. The 
‘centre’ is ethnically Russian and Polish and bears the universal interests of society 
at large whereas the periphery is mostly made up of non-European Jews from Africa 
and Asia. As such, the latter has a marginal role in nation-building: its members are 
meant to be assimilated within the core culture in order to create a ‘unified and 
homogeneous nation’ (Frankenstein 1953, cited by Ram 1995, p. 38). 

Eisenstadt (1954) viewed three aspects of the successful transformation of ‘tra- 
ditional’ immigrants into ‘modern Jews’: 


Acculturation — learning of the various norms, roles, and customs of the absorbing society; 
personal adjustment - strengthening of the mental makeup of the immigrants, building con- 
fidence and satisfaction in them; and institutional dispersion — the proportional dispersion 
of immigrants in the various institutional spheres, residential locations, and so forth 
(Eisenstadt 1954, pp. 10, 15). 


Absorption was designated in terms of the ‘diffusion’ of values, norms, and roles, 
from the modern absorbing society to the traditional immigrants, until they were 
entirely immersed (ibid., p. 38). 

“The proportional dispersion of immigrants in the various institutional spheres, 
residential locations, and so forth’ (Eisenstadt 1954, pp. 10, 15) refers to an actual 
geographical dispersion of immigrants (Lipshitz 1991). In fact, the central adminis- 
tration planned the establishment of new cities called development towns, located at 
the frontiers of the new state. With the saturation of older urban centres, new immi- 
grants from Africa and Asia‘ were forced to settle in development towns. 

Non-European Jews were therefore doubly excluded from the core of the new 
nation. Socio-culturally, they were considered as peripheral and needing to integrate 
within Ashkenazi? modern society in order to differentiate themselves from the 
Arab culture’ (Chetrit 2000; Ram 2000; Smooha and Peretz 1982; Tzfadia and 
Yacobi 2011; Yiftachel 2000). Geographically, they were directed to the borders, 
where they suffered effective segregation on the part of the state (Khazzoom 2005; 
Lipshitz 1991, 1998; Shama and Iris 1977; Tzfadia 2006; Yiftachel 2000). 

The resentment of African and Asian immigrants from development towns and 
peripheral neighbourhoods in larger cities grew when Soviet Jews entered Israel in 
the 1970s. Associated with national political crises (which I describe in the next 
section), the preferential treatment given to these new immigrants exacerbated the 
divide and led to social unrest. A socio-political movement emerged in that period 
and African and Asian immigrants gathered around a Mizrahi’ identity. The 


“Immigrants from Central and Eastern Europe were also directed towards development towns; 
however, due to their better social networks and higher levels of capital, they could re-emigrate to 
the centre quite shortly after their arrival. 


> Ashkenazi means Jew of European origin. 


Even though I refer to ‘African and Asian Jews”, the majority of these immigrants came from 
North Africa and the Middle East, where they had co-habited with Muslim and Christian Arabs in 
Morocco, Yemen, Libya, Egypt and Lebanon etc. — a minority came from India, for instance. 


7A Hebrew term meaning Easterner. 
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Ashkenazi—Mizrahi divide was reinforced again 20 years later with the fall of the 
USSR, when more than 800,000 Former Soviet Union immigrants made their way 
to Israel between 1989 and 2000 (Berthomiére 2004). 

The ‘Russians’ were not the only ones who alimented the Ashkenazi—Mizrahi 
gap. At the other end of the spectrum, Israel received a new group of racialised 
immigrants: Ethiopian Jews (Anteby 1998; Djerrahian 2015; Elias and Kemp 2010). 
Thirty years after Governmental operations to bring them to Israel, Ethiopian Jews® 
still suffer from high rates of poverty, lower achievement in the education system 
and the labour market, institutional racism and more. At the time of my fieldwork 
(2015-2016), as European Jewish communities were increasingly afraid of becom- 
ing the target of terrorist attacks, following those in France and beyond, the state 
once more privileged Western immigrants over the settlement of new Ethiopian 
immigrants, triggering protests among Ethiopian Israelis (Lior 2016; Lis 2016). 

Whether it be the prevention of ‘penniless Jews’ from settling during the pre- 
state period, the differentiated immigration possibilities of (perceived) non- 
productive, non-refugee Jews in the 1950s or the preferential immigration of 
‘Western’ Ashkenazi immigrants over ‘Eastern’ Mizrahi immigrants today, Jews 
who should have benefitted from the support of the state have been categorised 
either as economically useful or as vulnerable refugees for more than a century. 
However, this distinction has taken a new turn since the late 1970s and the neoliber- 
alisation at work in Israel. 


8.4 Towards Neoliberalisation: Tensions Between the State, 
the City and the Immigrants 


The 1970s represented an important rupture for the state and the beginning of the 
progressive liberalisation of Israel’s economy and politics. In the 1970s, Israel saw 
the infiltration of a ‘new right’ ideology from the UK and the USA (Kay 2012). In 
1977, Likud rose to power in the Israeli parliament and Menachem Begin became 
Prime Minister. In fact, the 1973 war and the growing resentment among African 
and Asian immigrants led to the delegitimation of the Mapai (Labour) camp.’ This 


*Between November 1984 and January 1985, 7000 Beta Israel or Ethiopian Jews were transferred 
to Israel during the so-called ‘Moses operation’. Even though 6000 Ethiopian Jews had already 
made it to Israel before them, this first operation heralds the symbolic start of Ethiopian immigra- 
tion to Israel. 11,000 new Ethiopian immigrants arrived in Israel after this operation. Lastly, in 
May 1991, Israel conducted the second operation, the ‘Solomon operation”, an airlift which 
brought 14,300 Ethiopian Jews to Israel in 36 h (Anteby 1998; Berthomiére 1996). 


The Mapai (an acronym for the Party of Eretz Israel Workers), led by David Ben-Gurion, domi- 
nated Israeli politics from 1949 to 1968 and instituted a semi-socialist economy in Israel, charac- 
terised by a centralised planned economy, the monopoly of state corporations such as the 
construction company Solel Bone, the housing company Amidar and the national Union Histadrut, 
collective settlements such as the kibbutz and state-planned immigration settlement, etc. Mapai 
then became Avoda (Labour). 
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election initiated the shift from a founding Labour Zionist bloc to the more neoZi- 
onist, neoliberal Likud party (Shafir and Peled 2004) — and a more complex stratifi- 
cation of Israel society along socioeconomic, political, ethnic and religious divisions 
(Berthomiere 2004). Yet the real neoliberal turn, which led to the actual withdrawal 
of the state and reduced public expenditure, occurred in 1985, under pressure from 
the US Government (Kay 2012). 

The country’s shift to a more neoliberal approach to government and the econ- 
omy still holds today. The elections that took place when I started my doctoral 
research in 2013 confirmed this trend. The winning coalition was made up of parties 
that all believed in a free market, the reduction of taxes, the cutting of welfare sub- 
sidies, the weakening labour unions and, in general, supporting the withdrawal of 
the state (Rubin et al. 2014). However, the neoliberalisation of Israel does not mean 
that other ideologies do not subsist. 

The impact of these reforms on Israel’s immigration policy has been two-fold: 
first, since the 1980s, immigrant integration shifted from being the responsibility of 
the state to self-responsibility through the implementation of ‘direct absorption’ 
(Doron and Kargar 1993); second, de facto decentralisation meant an increased role 
of cities in different planning domains (Ben-Elia 2006; Razin 2003). 

The direct absorption policy stipulates that new immigrants receive a six-month 
allocation from the state, as well as different discounts for residential, local and 
income taxes, the purchase of cars or electric appliances, and university fees; these 
various entitlements are known as the ‘absorption basket’. Most immigrants are no 
longer directed to state housing nor employed in state enterprises but are free to 
choose where to settle and must rely on their own networks to find a job. In that 
context, the Government had to find new incentives — notably through housing proj- 
ects — to attract newcomers to the peripheral cities suffering from out-migration 
(Berthomiere 2002). The direct absorption policy mostly concerns Western immi- 
grants -those from Ethiopia or India, for instance, are still directed to absorption 
centres and receive support for access to housing in specific neighbourhoods listed 
by the Government (Anteby 1998). 

Decentralisation has meant that municipalities, including those in development 
towns, increased their autonomy when it came to immigrant settlement (Auerbach 
2001, 2011; Desille 2017; Tzfadia 2005, 2006; Yacobi and Tzfadia 2009). In this 
sense, municipal immigrant integration policies are the result of three types of log- 
ics which are in tension: state logics, immigrant logics (represented by certain 
political parties such as Shas!” and Israel Beitenu'! for instance) and the interests of 
the cities themselves (Desille 2017). 


10 ‘Shas (Sephardic Guardians of the Torah) was originally formed in Jerusalem in 1983 with the 
support of Rabbi Schach, and led by Rabbis Ovadia Yosef and Aryeh Deri. Shas aimed at repre- 
senting Sephardic Jews in Israel, as well as facilitating their access to resources to carry out their 
activities. It has a social agenda, particularly successful in a context of welfare vacuum. Their suc- 
cess surprised the leaders themselves. But Shas has been extremely resilient and has managed to 
secure a diverse base of voters up to today” (Desille 2017, p. 138). 

1! ‘In 1995, refuznik and Soviet immigrant from the 1970s Natan Sharansky founded the Russian 
right-wing party Israel beAliyah (a pun meaning ‘Israel on the rise’ as well as ‘Israel in immigra- 
tion’). At the 1996 elections, half of FSU immigrants voted for this party, securing seven seats in 
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To understand the underlying logics leading to the development and framing of 
local immigrant integration policies, I have selected four development towns (estab- 
lished or expanded in the 1950s to absorb new immigrants and secure the new bor- 
ders of the state): Acre, Arad, Kiryat Gat and Kiryat Shmona, located on the map in 
Fig. 8.1. 

The four cities belong to the same urban hierarchy: they are middle-sized cities 
(20,000 to 50,000 residents), remote from the Tel Aviv-Jerusalem axis, economi- 
cally depressed (with an indicator of 4 or 5 on a scale of 10),'” and have some 
regional function, notably in terms of service delivery. Second, the local political 
landscape of each city is quite similar, with the same political parties dominating 
local politics: Likud, national religious and religious parties, and Israel Beitenu 
party (Israel Beitenu council members are usually in charge of immigration issues). 
Finally, the cities residential bases are similar, constituted, as they are, mostly of 
African and Asian immigrants and their descendants from the 1950s onwards’ 
waves of immigration, as well as a large group of former-USSR immigrants 
(between 16 and 40%). 

However, their planning and development followed different rationales. Acre is 
not explicitly a city established for immigration settlement purposes, since it is a 
very ancient site and was a Palestinian settlement until 1948. However, it has been 
greatly expanded to receive immigrants from the 1950s onwards. Today, it repre- 
sents the most proactive city among the four under scrutiny when it comes to immi- 
gration settlement issues. Kiryat Shmona was established in 1949 and Kiryat Gat in 
1955 for the settlement of new immigrants. Both development towns were estab- 
lished on the sites of Palestinian villages which were entirely destroyed; however, 
unlike Acre, there are no Palestinian residents in these cities. Arad, a second- 
generation new town, was established in 1962, with new planning criteria to over- 
come the socioeconomic issues that quickly surfaced in development towns such as 
Kiryat Gat and Kiryat Shmona. Although Kiryat Gat and Arad have formulated 


the parliament. Following political conflicts, Israel beAliyah was to disappear to leave Israel 
Beitenu (Israel our house) to enter the political scene. The Moldavian immigrant Avigdor 
Lieberman founded Israel Beitenu in 1999. It represents Russian-speaking immigrants and is pri- 
marily secular, nationalist, Zionist and adopts a hawkish position with regard to the conflict” 
(Desille 2017, p. 139). 


12 The socio-economic rank is calculated for each city depending on the financial resources of the 
residents (from work, benefits etc.). These are housing (the density, quality, and other components 
of this aspect), home appliances (e.g. air conditioners, personal computers and VCRs), the motori- 
sation level (quantitative and qualitative), schooling and education, employment and unemploy- 
ment profile, various types of socio-economic distress and and demographic characteristics. 1/10 
indicates cities in distress while 10/10 indicates well-off one. Based on these indicators, budgets, 
national transfers and staff decisions impacting on local governments are taken by the Ministry of 
the Interior. 
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Fig. 8.1 Map of Israel 
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some local immigration policies, Kiryat Shmona remains reluctant to direct its lim- 
ited municipal resources towards new immigrants. 

Additionally, their leadership, in the sense of the political style of the mayor and 
the city council (administrative bureaucracy, New Public Management, intermedi- 
ary/hybrid), is also different. Acre and Kiryat Gat have adopted a more managerial 
approach, characterised by partnerships with the private sector and the business-like 
management of several public issues. Both the history of the places as well as the 
motivation and management style of their leaders are major causes leading local 
immigration policies to diverge (Desille 2017). 

Whether they were involved or not in immigration settlement, political repre- 
sentatives and technical staff in all four cities formulated some definition of inte- 
gration during our encounters. Based on 60 interviews, I analysed the narratives 
and discourses underlying the concept of immigrant integration, with the aim of 
providing a grounded theory to this loaded concept. As Rinus Penninx (2013, 
p. 18) suggests: 


The essence of policies is their intention to guide and steer processes in society — in our case 
processes of immigrant integration. Explicit policies are part of a political process of a 
normative nature in which the topic of integration is formulated as problem. The problem is 
given a normative framing (What do we want to be the outcome of the integration process?) 
and concrete actions are designed and developed to reach the desired outcome. Therefore, 
the systematic study of policies should investigate the framing and normative elements as 
well as practice and what relation these have (or do not have) with the process of integration 
as empirically measured. Ideally, this should be done using a terminology that is indepen- 
dent of policy concepts. 


Through in-depth encounters, I sought to reveal the ideas and beliefs that framed 
municipal immigrant integration policies in the cities, aside from the definition pro- 
vided by the more explicit national policies I have mentioned in the earlier sections 
(the Law of Return, the direct absorption policy and the community absorption 
policy). My results show that ethnonational frames of citizenship, elaborated at the 
national level, persist and are reproduced at the local level. However, the rescaling 
of integration policies also has two effects; it permits local governments to have a 
wider margin for manceuvre to include a multicultural agenda whereby immigrants 
are given more freedom to preserve their sociocultural practices while, at the same 
time, privileging the settlement of immigrants who are perceived as more 
contributing or desirable based on their so-called economic utility (a process similar 
to that in certain European countries, shown by Hinger 2020). 


8.6 The Ethnicisation of Integration Paths: Between Moral 
Obligations and Economic Development Imperatives 


On the topic of immigrant integration, participants in my research identified several 
opportunities linked with immigration. First and foremost — and based on a Zionist 
ideology — the incoming of Jewish individuals is associated with an ideal of territo- 
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rial and community regeneration. For these depressed cities, immigrants hold the 
promise of ‘new blood’, a ‘revolution’. This promise is concretely operationalised 
through five ideas: (1) they not only enable socioeconomic development, (2) a 
demographic boost in areas suffering from out-migration and (3) cultural diversity 
but also (4) increase the political weight of previous immigrant groups and (5) pro- 
vide new channels for public funds. 

The active involvement of certain municipalities in reaching out to potential 
Jewish immigrants allows these cities to gain a degree of control over the profile of 
those who settle there. In particular and in order to contribute to the various aspects 
I have cited above (economic development, demographics, cultural diversity), 
immigrants targeted by these policies are expected to have a high level of education, 
to be of working age and to bring ‘culture’ (which implies the dual meaning of 
Western liberal attitudes and knowledge of the arts — music, literature, theatre and 
so on). In this context, the best-suited candidates are usually ‘Western’ Ashkenazi 
immigrants and, more particularly here, Former Soviet Union (FSU) immigrants 
(since these cities already host large numbers of the latter). 

FSU immigration is highly correlated with educational credentials. Interviewees 
mentioned a wide array of topics in which FSU immigrants are believed to excel: 
the sciences, university teaching and research, but also applied technology, maths, 
chemistry and physics. As the director of the municipal economic corporation of 
Kiryat Shmona argues: ‘All the teachers of maths, music, chemistry and physics are 
immigrants. They did something great to Kiryat Shmona’.'’ They are perceived as 
having higher numbers of trained individuals in the fields of medicine, computing 
and engineering. It is, in fact, true that FSU immigrants are relatively better edu- 
cated: the Central Bureau of Statistics reports that 50 per cent of the FSU immi- 
grants who arrived after 1990 hold academic degrees (CBS 2013). Nevertheless, 
many degrees are not automatically recognised and their holders have to sit equiva- 
lent exams on arrival in Israel, leading many of them to give up on their previous 
career. Similarly, some professions are absent from the Israeli labour market, includ- 
ing types of engineering (forestry, heavy metal) which are virtually non-existent in 
Israel. Altogether, it is estimated that only 34 per cent of newcomers continue to 
work in the same profession as in their home countries (CBS 2013). In this sense, 
Jewish immigration to Israel meets similar challenges to those confronted by other 
types of return migration, such as those discussed by Karolak in this volume. 

The second dimension associated with FSU immigrants, and Western immi- 
grants in general, is culture, including music, literature, cinema and even sport. In 
the 1990s, FSU immigrants, particularly the intelligentsia (understood as members 
of a cultural and literary elite back in Russia) and supported by state institutions, 
therefore invested considerable efforts in fostering a vibrant cultural environment, 
which was usually segregated and Russian-speaking (Remennick 2003; Storper- 
Perez 1998). Daniele Storper-Perez has documented these initiatives in Jerusalem 
and, while large cities were certainly hosting more of these initiatives than the small 


13 Interview conducted on 21 January 2015 with the director of the economic corporation, Kiryat 
Shmona. 
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cities of the periphery, I have met members of the intelligentsia who have invested 
time and effort in activating their contacts with Russian-speaking artists and recreat- 
ing their homeland cultural life in Israeli development towns (including the organ- 
isation of weekly salons, from the 1990s onwards, dedicated to poetry recitals, 
concerts and other cultural events). Nowadays, providing cultural activities in their 
native tongue to Russian-speaking immigrants is one of the main tasks which 
municipal departments for immigration and integration take upon themselves and 
for which they can easily obtain state funding. Arad’s community worker explains: 


If you want to attract more immigrants, you organise lectures that are not in Hebrew. Most 
of the immigrants here are FSU immigrants, from Russia, who are Russian-speakers. If you 
want to attract them, you need something in their language. Among all these immigrants, 
there are many elderly people who don’t even speak Hebrew. They speak only Russian. So 
for the Golden Age month, we organise activities that target this population.'* 


Closely concomitant with the pressure on individuals to be productive, their ability 
and willingness to participate in the workforce was highly appreciated by my inter- 
viewees. FSU immigrants are perceived as possessing such attributes — they are hard 
workers with a serious work ethic who do not mind the downward mobility often 
experienced by immigrants on arrival. Acre’s deputy mayor argues: 


They taught us what it is to come to work or not to come to work. People used to come to 
work, just to be at work. They came to work. They jumped on every job. They worked in 
everything to keep going." 


Nevertheless, the capacity of FSU immigrants to enter the labour market — com- 
pared to previous waves of immigration — seems to be concomitant not with a so- 
called natural inclination for hard work but with the accession of Israel to the circle 
of industrialised countries. The Israeli economy of the 1990s offered better oppor- 
tunities than that of the 1950s and 1960s. Secondly, FSU immigrants benefited from 
the direct absorption policy, whereby they could, at least in theory, choose where to 
live and move closer to economic centres. Thirdly, family structure was also a fac- 
tor, as FSU immigrants belong to smaller, usually multigenerational families in 
which the elderly can take care of the children, providing more possibilities for 
parents to participate in the labour market (Lewin-Epstein et al. 2003; Lipshitz 
1998; Tzfadia 2006). 

Although there are considerable differences between FSU immigrants in terms 
of their geographic origin (ranging from Ukraine to Uzbekistan), their education, 
their previous occupations etc., the ‘Russians’ have a fairly stereotyped profile and 
are perceived to be educated, consumers of cultural activities, hardworking, ‘people 
of the system’ with high representation in the politics of Israel etc. In short, the 
‘Russians’ are idealised as “active, participatory and productive individuals’ (Soysal 
2012, p. 11). In a world that promotes lifelong education, employment at any cost 
and self-involvement in civil society (ibid.), such individuals could ultimately 
replace the state where it has withdrawn. As Glick Schiller and Caglar (2010, p. 17) 


14 Interview conducted on 02 June 2015 with a community worker, Arad municipality. 
"Interview 3 conducted on 07 January 2015 with the Deputy Mayor, Acre municipality. 
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state: “Local authorities upheld migrants as models of self-reliant survival without 
support from state services and programmes’. 

What is striking, though, and strongly differs from the narratives collected, is 
that local governments do not put in place specific mechanisms, infrastructure or 
support systems to enabling them to benefit from immigration (such as providing 
efficient entrepreneurship training (only available in Hebrew today), making avail- 
able commercial spaces, easing bureaucratic processes, etc.). A naive belief in an 
‘in-place economy’'® persists in which immigrants are mere taxpayers. On top of 
paying taxes, immigrants constitute a demographic boost in those ‘shrinking cities’ 
suffering from out-migration. Their presence enables the maintenance of public ser- 
vices and the channelling of new resources for the municipality. 

However, the cities also host quite considerable numbers of Jews who immi- 
grated recently from Africa and Asia, especially Ethiopian and Indian Jews and FSU 
immigrants from Azerbaijan, Georgia and Uzbekistan. In Acre — and in Kiryat Gat 
in particular — interviews with the Mayor, the Deputy Mayor and the city’s spokes- 
person show that these cities are open to Jewish immigrants from the Global South. 
For instance, the Mayor of Acre is proud of the achievements of the population of 
Mountain Jews — immigrants from Azerbaijan who, in other cities, usually fall into 
the category of undesirable immigrants. He confirms that the mechanisms set up to 
facilitate their participation in the various city institutions have worked: pupils excel 
in schools and adults participate in the workforce.'’ However, this type of immigra- 
tion is usually associated with the moral obligation incumbent upon the Jewish 
people: cities must provide for those residents, based on solidarity which stems 
from their belonging to ‘one people’. Here, the vulnerability narrative that I exposed 
in the first section of this chapter becomes more prominent. 

At the policy level, the integration of immigrants from the Global South is con- 
ceived of somewhat differently: instead of direct absorption, these immigrants have 
to settle in absorption centres before they can rent a home or access property. They 
usually undergo a conversion to Orthodox Judaism if their practice is not considered 
proper by the religious authorities. In general, they are the objects of an assimila- 
tionist approach, with the absorption of the group rather than the individual and with 
similar logics of renunciation of agency which I described earlier. Finally, the immi- 
grant status is ‘inherited’ and second-generation immigrants continue to benefit 
from special entitlements (discounts in education and enrolment in special units in 
the army in particular). In addition to the variation in the absorption approach, when 
it comes to discourses, the perceived benefits of these immigrants are linked to the 
potential funding which local governments can obtain to serve these populations. 

In general, there is a trade-off between economic performance and multicultural- 
ism — understood as individual choice over socio-cultural life. In fact, individuals 


!6Coined by French geographers Christophe Terrier and Laurent Davezies in the expression ‘écon- 
omie présentielle” or “économie résidentielle” which we translated as ‘in-place economy”, the 
approach implies focusing on the area’s residents, who produce and consume, rather than on the 
industrial economy. 


U Interview conducted on 10 February 2015 with Shimon Lancry, Mayor of Acre. 
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perceived as economically useful can ‘buy’ their cultural freedom, whereas groups 
from the Global South accepted by the cities are framed according to their potential 
vulnerability and strongly racialised. It is precisely this vulnerability that makes 
them deserving but it also means that the assimilationist injunction is stronger. In 
this sense, it seems to fit Chauvin and Garcés-Mascarefias’ (2014) concept of 
deservingness. Moreover, it points to a certain neoliberalisation of Israel’s integra- 
tion frames, such as Will Kimlycka’s ‘neoliberal multiculturalism’ (2015) in which 
immigration is seen as positive for groups who do not threaten the redistributive 
systems of the states hosting them. 

By actively categorising African and Asian Jewish immigrants as vulnerable, 
these policies and the discourses they are based on participate in their continuous 
exclusion from a new model of integration in Israel. Ethiopian and Indian new 
immigrants undergo a similar process of disintegration as the Mizrahi did some 
decades earlier. This fragmented integration governance has effects on urban soci- 
ety as a whole. For instance, police violence and limited immigration quotas have 
triggered important protests in Tel Aviv, in Jerusalem and in cities with a significant 
group of Ethiopian Israelis (such as Kiryat Gat) in 2016. In parallel, the criminalisa- 
tion of other racialised groups, such as asylum-seekers from Sudan and Eritrea, has 
again encouraged debates on ethnicisation and integration. 


8.7 Conclusion: Reframing of the Deserving vs Desirable 
Dichotomy under Neoliberalisation Processes 


Israel’s immigration policy and the concomitant integration policies elaborated by 
the state since the 1950s, have always borne exclusion mechanisms. Firstly, it com- 
pletely excludes non-Jewish immigrants from access to the national community. 
Even the goal of the “encompassing of all Jews’ has always been restricted to indi- 
viduals who could prove that they would quickly participate in building the ‘Jewish 
home’. Individuals who were not perceived to be economically useful could enter 
the country if they were under immediate threat — thereby fitting instead the 
definition of refugee — and were accepted because of their very vulnerability and 
obliged to assimilate with the European Ashkenazi model. This was true before the 
establishment of Israel — when the first groups of Jews arranged to reach mandatory 
Palestine at the establishment of the state — and is still true today. However, what 
makes the last decade different is the justification of this limitation: the rationale 
behind this disintegration within inclusion is increasingly linked to neoliberal 
reforms of governance. 

Although Berthomiére (2002) suggests that the FSU immigration in the 1990s, 
after Israel had shifted to a free market economy, would reveal the tensions between 
state logics and immigrant logics, I argue that the devolution of responsibilities to 
the city level, and the rescaling of power, had an equally important weight on the 
reframing of the integration paradigm. The logics at work are therefore threefold: 
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the state, the city and the immigrants. In fact, the development imperative that falls 
on municipalities, in a context of ‘interlocality competition’ (Brenner 2004) for 
resources, residents and more, has sanctioned immigration as a potential lever for 
development. The ethnicisation of Israel’s integration policies is dissimulated under 
an injunction to local economic development, where municipalities privilege certain 
immigrants because of their perceived economic utility. More insidious still, the 
neoliberal approach to integration participates in the reinforcement of ethnicisation, 
rather than its transformation. As Collyer et al. (2020) argue in the introduction of 
this volume, ‘the perception and practices of integration depend on the dominant 
perception of nationhood. [...] this also works the other way around — integration 
policies that officially target only specific groups or individuals often serve as an 
arena in which the broader issue of belonging (or not) to the nation is (re)negoti- 
ated’ (p. 12). 

With this in mind, some local governments proactively design programmes to 
reach out to immigrants whom they perceive as ‘desirable’ and able to integrate bet- 
ter and faster in the local community and the local economy. In this sense, the Law 
of Return, when interpreted at the local level, includes a criterion of economic per- 
formance and self-responsibility for integration, whereby immigrants rely on their 
own capacity to learn the language (Hebrew courses are still subsidised) and look 
for housing and employment (including being involved in professional retraining if 
necessary). Western immigrants, and particularly, here, FSU immigrants, are 
believed to have sufficient social and human capital to deal effectively with their 
settlement and contribute to the city’s growth. 

However, this does not mean that the ethnonational frame of integration, the 
belonging to the Jewish people, is no longer a fundamental aspect of immigrant 
integration: ethnonationalist frames persist. In this context, at the national level, all 
Jewish candidates for immigration are legitimate but the less they are perceived as 
net contributors — and therefore the more they are seen as vulnerable — the more they 
are subjected to an assimilationist injunction. There is still an economic aspect to 
welcoming groups from Ethiopia or India for instance: municipalities are assured of 
receiving substantial funds to support the groups’ integration, thereby effectively 
gaining money. However, the ministry officers and the municipal agents I inter- 
viewed adopt a much less pluralist attitude towards them. The national ideological 
frame of integration is more prevalent for groups who go through absorption centres 
and do not benefit from direct absorption. 

The case of Israel’s development towns brings some elements to the understand- 
ing of politics of (dis)integration, as addressed in this collective volume. Firstly, 
new actors in the governance of immigrant integration — here local government’s 
officials and public service workers — actively participate in reframing integration. 
Secondly, even in the conception of a return policy, strongly justified by ethnon- 
ational criteria, integration is conceived differently based on country of origin and 
assumed economic utility. Ethnicity, and the strong stereotyping associated with it, 
is the only determinant for the Jewish Agency, the ministry in charge of immigration 
matters and the municipalities to decide whether or not an immigrant is ‘desirable’ 
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and will therefore benefit from “direct absorption’ — which ensures the migrant’s 
free choice of sociocultural practice, geographical settlement and employment — or 
‘deserving’ and hence subject to community absorption, often associated with reli- 
gious coercion, group professional retraining and job placement, as well as restricted 
choice of residence. 
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Chapter 9 A 
Denying, While Demanding Integration: iee 
An Analysis of the Integration Paradox 

in Malta and Refugees’ Coping Strategies 


Sarah Nimführ, Laura Otto, and Gabriel Samateh 


9.1 Introduction 


‘Integration is a late bloomer in Malta’. This is what a representative of a ministry 
in Malta entrusted with family matters, as well as questions of care and solidarity, 
told Laura in an interview on 06 July 2015. Why is this statement remarkable? In 
2015, the arrival of refugees! was not a new phenomenon in the island-state: people 
had been seeking refuge on the island since the 1970s (Pisani 2011, p. 27) and the 
number of refugee boats crossing the Mediterranean was still significant in 2015. 
With Malta being located along the route between Africa and Europe, almost 20,000 
people reached the island-state between 2002 and 2016 (NSO 2018). Even though 
this was a well-known fact, an Integration Policy was not passed until late 2017. 
This lack of official and governmental integration measures was also addressed dur- 
ing a demonstration organised by migrant organisations in the summer of 2015 in 
Malta’s capital, Valletta. 

When the representative of the ministry stated that integration is a late bloomer 
he mainly referred to questions of social inclusion as well as access to specific wel- 
fare programs; however, integration had not actually been fully absent in previous 


! The term ‘refugee’ is not used here according to its legal definition. In this chapter it refers to the 
experience, the process and the involuntariness of the migrated individual. The term ‘asylum- 
seeker’ is only used when we refer to persons whose asylum application was rejected. 
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years. With Malta acceding to European Union (EU) membership in 2004, its 
government was obliged to conform to certain duties derived from EU policies. The 
Maltese Military Rescue Unit (MRU) became part of Search and Rescue Missions 
(SAR) at sea, Malta’s government had to accept the Dublin Regulation,’ and refu- 
gees’ fingerprints were saved in the EURODAC system.’ Thus, refugees were inte- 
grated into a bureaucratic system; social integration, however, was not promoted. 

We address this discrepancy of social exclusion and bureaucratic inclusion in this 
chapter, by analysing two fields of tension: (1) saving refugees at sea versus ques- 
tions of border control, and (2) demanding the integration of refugees whilst deny- 
ing them access to mechanisms leading to (social) integration. The chapter is 
structured as follows: first, we outline our methodological and analytical framework 
before, secondly, presenting reactions toward boat migration to Malta and revealing 
local understandings of integration, mainly communicated by governing actors. 
Third, we explain the field of tension between rescuing refugees at sea and border 
securitisation. This is, fourth, followed by an ‘intermedium’, written by Gabriel 
who was born in the Gambia and has lived in Malta as a refugee since 2014. In the 
penultimate fifth section, we engage with practices of (dis)integration, focusing on 
refugees’ reception, allocation of status, access to education and the labour market 
to highlight these dynamics. Finally we present refugees’ coping strategies devel- 
oped against the backdrop of the situations they (inevitably) found themselves in, 
concluding that (dis)integration does not only depend on legal frameworks but that 
social interactions and individually denied access are equally efficacious. 
Throughout the chapter, we refer to refugees’ and institutional actors’ agency to 
highlight that legal frameworks must not be viewed as deterministic but are, rather, 
an arena within which (dis)integration is negotiated. 


9.2 Methods and Analytical Framework 


This chapter is based on ethnographic fieldwork carried out by the cultural anthro- 
pologists Laura and Sarah between 2013 and 2018 in Malta. Sarah focuses on refu- 
gees whose asylum applications were rejected and are non-deportable; Laura’s 
research focuses on the situation for young refugees categorised as Unaccompanied 
Minors (UAMs; see Otto and Kaufmann 2018). Laura was in contact with 48 refu- 
gees classified as UAMs and 17 young refugees who were not categorised as such; 
she also interviewed 12 institutional actors. Sarah interacted with 22 refugees clas- 
sified as rejected asylum-seekers, interviewed 27 officials and held informal talks. 


”The Dublin Regulation was adopted in 2003 to determine that the EU member-state in which 
refugees first entered the EU is responsible for examining the asylum application. 

®European Dactyloscopy (EURODAC) is the EU’s fingerprint database for identifying both refu- 
gees and the member-state responsible for examining their asylum application. 
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Following the ethnographic tradition, both also conducted participant observation in 
refugee housing centres and refugees’ flats, in ministries and non-governmental 
organisations’ (NGO) offices as well as in public. In the course of a revisit in 2018, 
we had further joint talks with three institutional actors. We complemented our data 
with policy documents, newspaper articles and NGO reports. 

In line with the overall aim of this book, the border regime analysis which is 
applied here and which was coined by Sabine Hess and Vassilis Tsianos (2010) fol- 
lowing earlier discussions by Transit Migration Forschungsgruppe (2007) also 
emphasises that regimes are not to be understood as totalising but that processes 
such as (dis)integration are negotiated in situ and by migrating and non-migrating, 
governing and non-governing actors (see Collyer et al. 2020; Rass and Wolff 2018). 
Our understanding of how it is possible to research (dis)integration processes and 
practices derives from this multi-actor approach including various forms of data. 
Contradictory logics, conflicting interests, facets of agency and shifting positions 
can thus be taken into account (Collyer et al. 2020; Hess and Tsianos 2010). 
However, to research these dynamics also means being sensitive. 

The highly politicised field of the border regime raises questions of research eth- 
ics concerning both non-refugees and refugees. Conducting research with vulnera- 
bilised persons — such as young or rejected refugees — presents a unique set of 
conundrums, contradictions, and conflicts (Chase et al. 2019). Especially when 
research partners find themselves in institutionalised surroundings, the question of 
how to approach them for research is vital. It was our concern to translate and com- 
municate our research interests in the best possible way, and we obtained the 
informed consent (von Unger et al. 2014) of the refugees. In our research-ethical 
positioning we did not orient ourselves along the categories set by the institution- 
alised border regime, such as the fixation in the category of a minor, in order to 
decide whether or not persons could participate in our research. We rather looked 
for ‘person-friendly’ (Punch 2002) approaches. Our long-term relationships made it 
possible to reflect the reserach process with the refugees, and we have discussed 
interpretations and research outcomes with them. As a result, our research partners 
often encouraged us to write our articles and monographs, as they communicated 
the wish to share their experiences with a broader audience. This practice felt better 
to us than excluding people from research in the first place because of their classifi- 
cation by the border regime, and consequently excluding certain perspectives. 

For the protection of the research partners pseudonymisation took place. We 
decided against a simple anonymisation by numbering or initials, as otherwise 
important information about the respective persons would be lost. Conclusions 
about the habitus can still be drawn if a pseudonym is used. Furthermore, we decided 
on pseudonyms because these facilitate the spontaneous perception of the individ- 
ual (see Reckinger 2010). Often, our research partners decided on their pseudonym 
themselves. We were asked to pseudonymise the respective interviewees, but 
received permission from representatives of institutions to name the institutions. 
Despite their consent, we have decided to also anonymise the institutions as much 
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as possible without rendering their function unrecognisable. This said, the pseud- 
onymisation of institutions proved difficult. Given that the island-state of Malta is 
relatively small, many institutions and above all certain positions which are repre- 
sented are unique in the country. Even with ambitious pseudonymisation attempts, 
the respective institution can possibly be identified in certain cases, which is why 
we are always dependent on the discretion of the readers. 

To address issues of representation and analysis of the integration paradox in 
Malta — not merely from a White perspective (Eggers et al. 2005) — we argue that it 
is necessary to engage with these issues collaboratively. As researchers, we are 
involved in (dis)integration processes and might even reproduce these powerful 
dynamics. By working together with Gabriel we wish to extend knowledge produc- 
tion beyond ‘academic limitations’* (Fontanari et al. 2014, p. 111), thereby tran- 
scending the divide between researchers and researched, theory and practise, 
academic scholarship and active participation (ibid., p. 118, see also Nimführ and 
Sesay 2019). Gabriel thus wrote an ‘intermedium’ that allows us to gain insights 
from a person who ‘lived the disaster’ (Khosravi 2010, p. 6). We aimed at presenting 
an account which does not suggest that researchers who did not go through the same 
experiences as refugees are claiming to represent the experiences of others (Rodgers 
2004, p. 49). 

The practices highlighted in this chapter are frequently dependent on the status 
which refugees receive in Malta. Simultaneously, their integration is nevertheless 
demanded. This illustrates that (dis)integration is the intertwining of integration and 
disintegration, created by both legal frameworks and individuals’ action, producing 
various forms of differentiated in- and exclusion (De Genova et al. 2015, p. 79). 
Ethnographic accounts, as applied here, offer the methodological tools with which 
to grasp these dynamics. Consequently, what we understand as both the method- 
ological and the analytical value of this approach is that it highlights how local 
understandings displayed by governmental actors influence the (dis)integration of 
refugees within and beyond legal frameworks. Narratives and practices of (dis)inte- 
gration in relation to legal frameworks build the core of this analysis. Like Nina 
Sahraoui (2020), we do not further engage with theoretical concepts of integration 
that are diverse and sometimes contradictory but show how (dis)integration is per- 
formed and practiced in daily encounters. We do not understand (dis)integration as 
something which primarily refugees are engaged in but, rather, as a form of inclu- 
sion and exclusion acted out by governing actors and through which the distribution 
of and access to resources is decided. This understanding means that we are pursu- 
ing a structural analysis wherein the refugees in question are not in a positon in 
which they produce disintegration, but are necessarily respondents to the exclusion- 
ary conditions they involuntarily encounter. Nevertheless, structure and agency can 
never be entirely separated and the following empirical analysis also highlights gov- 
erning and non-governing actors’ agency, highlighting that the conditions the refu- 


* All references that are originally not English were translated by the authors. 
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gees encounter do not lead to a situation of their non-agency. Our account thus 
reveals that the structural analysis we undertake is itself limited and that actors 
constantly reinforce or circumvent the structures they encounter. This may take the 
form of volitional action - i.e. intentionally preventing or enabling access — or it 
may be unintentional, such as when actions nevertheless lead to outcomes where 
inclusion and exclusion emerge. 


9.3 Political and Societal Reactions to Boat Migration 
and Integration in Malta° 


Located in the Mediterranean Sea, the Maltese island-state is the smallest member- 
state of the EU. Although so-called ‘boat refugees’ had already arrived on Malta’s 
shores in the late 1990s, records of arrivals only date back to 2002 (Pisani 2011). 
From the beginning, refugees were represented as the ‘others’ (Klepp 2011). In 
political terms, border securitisation and the need of protection against ‘dangerous/ 
unwanted intruders’ (Pisani 2013, p. 78) were emphasised by governmental actors: 


Given Malta’s size you cannot expect the government to release illegal immigrants into the 
streets, (...). This would send the wrong message and spell disaster for the country (...). As 
a minister I am responsible, first and foremost, for the protection of Maltese citizens 
(Minister of Home Affairs and National Security, quoted in Calleja 2009). 


Malta’s small size was constantly used by various actors to legitimise an exceptional 
Detention Policy applicable to all refugees who arrived in unregulated manners.® 
According to the former Ministry of Justice and Home Affairs, detention is neces- 
sary in the interests of ‘national security and public order’ (MFFS and MJHA 2005, 
p. 11), Since Malta joined the EU, its government has constantly called on other 
member-states to assist in ‘burden-sharing’ and has argued for a revision of the 
Dublin Regulation (Mainwaring 2008), as the Maltese government and society do 
not allegedly possess resources to deal with large numbers of new arrivals and with 
refugees who already live in Malta (Sansone 2011). Meanwhile, significantly fewer 
refugees have arrived by boat since 2015.’ The MRU of Malta argues that this is 
caused by the geographical shift of rescue operations: “The nature of the operations 
has shifted southwards. (...) The rescue and distress [now] starts inside the Libyan 
territories’, claimed a MRU representive in Malta in an interview on 26 April 2016. 


>Parts of this section are based on Nimführ et al. (2017). We thank Assoziation A. for the publish- 
ing rights. 

° Since January 2016 refugees who entered in unregulated manners are firstly accommodated in the 
Initial Reception Centre, followed by a detention centre or an open centre. Refugees can leave the 
latter during opening hours. Prior to 2016, refugees were housed in an open centre after 
detainment. 


"To compare: 2015-2017: 150 people, 2014: 569 people, 2013: 2008 people (NSO 2018, 2). 
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These ‘politics of defence’ materialise in both juridical and social practices — for 
example withholding legal rights on different levels, thereby placing refugees in a 
permanent state of insecurity, as a human-rights lawyer of an international charita- 
ble NGO in Malta, reflected in an interview on 23 July 2015: 


Their well-being is extremely (...) threatened all the time (...) because [if] you lose your 
job, everything goes. You get sick so you can’t work anymore, everything goes. You have an 
accident crossing the street and a car runs you over. (...) In one minute (...) everything 
collapses. 


Even though refugees have been reaching Malta for more than a decade, an 
Integration Policy was not passed until 2017. Looking at the narratives of govern- 
mental actors charged with implementing ‘integration’ prior to this policy reveals 
that integration was broadly understood as a waste of resources, as refugees would 
want to leave Malta anyway. To legitimise this ignorance, integration was framed as 
‘harmful’ to refugees as it would force them to stay in a place where they did not 
want to be. This was also reflected by the representative of a Maltese ministry 
quoted on integration in the introductory part: 


For a good part of the last ten to 15 years, the thinking was that migrants come, they stay a 
bit, (...) and then they go and we will live like we used to live before. (...) And therefore 
there was no investment at all in integration. (...) when some work started to happen it was 
mostly preparation for the migrants to leave. 


What also becomes evident here is that it appears to have been important to main- 
tain a particular lifestyle which was seen as being in jeopardy through the integra- 
tion of refugees. A representative from a governmental agency also concurred with 
this assessment in an interview on 25 February 2015: 


It is very obvious that no asylum seeker (...) wants to stay in Malta. And I think the more 
we are making people stay (...) by integration, the more we are doing harm to these 
people. 


In the following section we discuss whether, in spite of this unwelcoming attitude 
articulated by our research partners holding vocational positions within the border 
regime, people nonetheless continue to arrive in Malta, whether by choice or 
by chance. 


9.4 Arriving in Malta? 


Even though Malta is comparatively small in size, the island-state plays an impor- 
tant role in SAR missions as the Maltese SAR region is with about 251,000 km? 
relatively broad. The majority of refugees who reached its shores did not intend to 
reach Malta (Falzon 2012). Due to bad weather conditions or other unpredictable 
circumstances, however, most did not reach their intended destination — Italy. “We 
never planned to come here. I heard about Malta for the first time when we were 
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rescued’, stated Blaze, a Nigerian refugee. Several thousand more people were 
saved in joint SAR missions in which Italian coastguards supported the 
MRU. Whether these joint missions are even initiated also depends on the local 
coastguards’ reactions. If the MRU sights and contacts refugees at sea who do not 
want to be rescued, they escort them and let them continue with their journey, 
provided no perilous conditions are forecast as the MRU representative further 
explained: 


So they refuse [their rescue] and in that case everyone has still the duty of care (...). They 
keep close to the boat, monitoring in case the situation changes, weather changes or they 
will request to be rescued (...) The same mechanism takes place no matter if the distress 
call was made or not. 


Bilal, a young Somali, described a case in which the refugees he shared the boat 
with asked to be rescued while at sea. Even though the MRU had offered to accom- 
pany them on their passage to Italy — in line with guidelines of the International 
Maritime Organisation (IMO)* — the refugees made use of the ‘request to be res- 
cued’, as Bilal explains: 


When they [MRU] came they told us that they give us fuel and that we can go directly to 
Italy. And then the adults said that there are children inside the boat and that we cannot go 
any further. (...) they rescued us from there. 


These processes and negotiations of sea rescues are time-consuming and labour- 
intensive, thereby entailing long waiting times at sea. According to a MRU repre- 
sentative, the long waiting times may be explained by the assumption that refugees 
communicate inaccurate positions, leading the authorities to then ‘start to localise 
the position through satellites’. To respond to emergencies on board, the MRU 
cooperates with Malta’s Air Force. Mahad, a young man from Mogadishu, was res- 
cued during an air operation: ‘I came by helicopter. Because I was very, very sick 
on the boat and everybody thought I am dead’. While he was taken to Malta, his boat 
continued the passage to Italy. But who is saved by whom at sea remains the ulti- 
mate decision of the Maritime Rescue Coordination Centre (MRCC) in Rome 
(Leurs 2014), that also decides in which EU state the refugees may disembark from 
the rescue vessel. What the different SAR actors share is the perspective that, as we 
have shown, rescues are charged with technical feasibily, issues of coordination and 
disembarkation as well as assumptions about responsibility. Whilst the governing 
actors exclusively focus on sea rescue and the sea border, the refugees’ perspective 
on the issue of being saved is ultimately also tied to legal status and practices of 
(dis)integration during and following arrival, as illustrated by Gabriel Samateh in 
the next section. 


®The IMO resolution (2004) states that refugees have to be taken to a ‘place of safety’. It is not 
stipulated that this must be a port. 
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9.5 Journey of Hope and Misfortunes: Gabriel’s Account 


The night of 06 June 2014 was a distracting one for me, boarding the deadly 
dangerous, rackety boats in the Mediterranean Sea, searching for a safe desti- 
nation and a better life. In my boat, there were more than a hundred on board. 
During the night, the smugglers were beating us and emphasising their power 
to get us on the boat and then tell one person to drive us. Only God was our 
guide in this risk of dying. We started moving on Thursday night with every- 
one thinking about his or her own life and what could happen during this 
journey of dangerous misfortune because of lots of fighting and quarrels on 
the boat. The following morning, Friday 07 June 2014 at 2:00 pm, we saw the 
aircrafts USS Bataan and USS Elrod — on marine patrol looking for boats with 
problems and in danger of sinking. After 30 minutes we again saw another 
five migrant boats arriving at the same juncture. One of the boats was dam- 
aged and sinking and all the others were leaking and starting to take on water. 
Then there was an emergency rescue by USS Bataan and USS Elrod (FFG- 
55), offering rapid assistance to persons in distress for at least 1 h till 3:30 pm. 
Many died in that sinking boat so we were there waiting for our rescue but it 
took too long and the day turned into night. All the rescue workers left us and 
went away. Then everybody else started to go crazy because we thought that 
we were all going to die because no one was there to rescue us, while our boat 
was taking on water and other boats ran out of petrol. Then we continued our 
run without lights or a single directive device to see or know where we were 
going. We were following the lights we saw from big ships in the very dark 
Mediterranean Sea until 9:30 pm. Suddenly we saw an airplane giving us a 
signal light indicating a direction to follow but, due to a termination of con- 
tact, we continued our run to an unknown destination for 30 minutes. Then an 
American soldier with a torch came on a rescue boat, shouting at us to follow 
them for rescue. When we reached the ship, they took us on boad and pro- 
vided us with food, water, medical attention and temporary shelter until the 
following morning, Saturday 08 June. In Malta, a few of us, including myself, 
where brought to hospital for health care emergency. I spent a few days receiv- 
ing medical treatment there before I was evacuated from hospital to the deten- 
tion centre. Arriving in detention was another life-devastating experience due 
to the violations of human rights and the disrespect for my skin colour. I felt 
uncomfortable asking to be treated as a human being. So there I was detained 
for 8 months — others for up to 18 months — with security forces on duty 24/7 
and all doors locked. We were handcuffed when we went to the hospital or for 
the asylum interview. I applied for asylum and got rejected after 3 months. 
The worry of a miserable life prevails. In this situation, freedom was the most 
important word of wisdom. Everybody in detention wants to hear ‘freedom’ 
and some people went mad just for the word ‘freedom’. Now, out of deten- 
tion, still being in limbo as a rejected asylum-seeker, the fear exists of being 


(continued) 
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sent back home, your life in the society is disclosed, you will be not respected, 
no social benefits even if you work and pay all your taxes, applications are 
rejected unlawfully. So, finally, I can say that human rights in Malta are zero 
and, due to this, our lives continue to be destabilised in all ways. 


9.6 Life in Limbo 


As Reinhard Schweitzer (2020) also highlights in his chapter on irregularised 
migrants living in Britain, it is not the case that refugees are totally deprived of 
access to EU territory but that processes of excluding ‘newcomers’ take place after 
they have entered. Keeping refugees at bay thus does not exclusively occur at the 
sea border but also takes the form of institutional and individual exclusion within 
Malta. This can be explained by the fact that rescue at sea is still embedded in both 
refugee and international sea law. These procedures are intensely monitored while, 
despite intensified processes of harmonisation, the actual treatment of refugees 
remains under the auspices of the individual member-states (Klepp 2011). As 
Schweitzer demonstrates, there is a ‘policy trend towards a selective prevention 
of integration’ (2020, p. 121). Consequently, ‘violence against migrants no longer 
takes place exclusively at the geographical space between two sovereign territories. 
Instead border violence today has become much more normalized and diffused into 
society itself? (Nail 2012, p. 241). The border, thus, has changed: the traditional 
nation-state border has turned into a boundary, a less visible, inner-state border, 
comprising socio-cultural, legal and economic dimensions (Fassin 2011, p. 117).? 
Refugees are confronted with these dimensions on a daily basis. In the following 
sections, we focus on four central aspects that highlight these dynamics. We also 
illustrate how refugees deal with (denied) access and their different legal 
positionings. 


9.6.1 Reception 


The arrival of refugees is a frequent topic in Maltese media in which portrayals of 
demark refugees as undesirable; this feeling of being unwelcome was often also 
mentioned by the refugees we talked to. The first people they encounter after the 
boat ride across the Mediterranean are MRU employees in military attire, the immi- 
gration police and medical doctors. When an arrival is documented in the Maltese 
media, people in uniform, handcuffed refugees or doctors in white overalls are 
displayed (Falzon 2012) marking the arrival of refugees as a ‘border spectacle’ 


° Here, border is understood as a flexible arena negotiated by different actors. 
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(Cantat 2020; De Genova 2013) and creating the idea that refugees are potentially 
sick and threatening. 

The majority of refugees does not possess the papers required by the authorities 
in order to enter the territory. This discrepancy between the lack of documents and 
the state’s bureaucracy is always stressed. In an interview on 15 June 2018, the Vice 
Director of a local NGO told us that, as refugees declare their nationality whilst 
simultaneously not possessing the required documents, a powerful homogenisation 
as so-called ‘il-illegali’ or as ‘is-suwed [the Blacks]’ is efficacious. As the refugees 
have come from a continent often associated with exotic diseases, they are repeat- 
edly perceived as a health risk (Falzon 2012, p. 1669). A government representative 
described people’s first reactions towards boat migration as follows: 


In 2002 people were shocked. That was the reaction of the Maltese society. (...) because we 
weren’t used to have so many immigrants. And African immigrants. (...) (...) Then, just 
right about last year [2014] things were like settling in. (...) Maltese people then got the 
feeling that we are a transit country. So it calmed a bit down, because we are like a bus stop. 


Mark-Anthony Falzon contends that this ‘bus stop’ phenomenon is not caused by 
the refugees but is, rather, grounded in how the Maltese government and society 
deal with refugees. As he argues the Maltese government creates a transit zone to 
react to the threat that refugees supposedly represent: 


In contemporary Malta, sub-Saharan ‘boat’ immigrants are imagined and represented as 
transients and sojourners rather than as settlers (...). Transience is a product actively and 
agentively produced by the state and other actors in response to a perceived threat from 
immigration (Falzon 2012, p. 1661). 


This state of transit is especially apparent in the practice of detaining refugees after 
their arrival. Accessing the detention centres is almost impossible for the public and 
is highly restricted for NGOs, too. Consequently, refugees are initially ‘invisibil- 
ised’. When they become visible to the public while detained, then this visibility 
often goes hand in hand with practices that further criminalise them: ‘For my age 
assessment they took me to (...) hospital. (...) And I was handcuffed also and 
guarded by policemen. Everybody in the hospital was looking at me’, Geelo, a 
young refugee, told us. After detention, refugees are accommodated in so-called 
open centres, a form of accommodation where refugees can live after release from 
detention for up to 12 months. Depending on their allocated status of protection, 
they also receive a per diem. The Vice Director of a local NGO told us in his inter- 
view of 15 June 2018 that the Maltese government did not inform local (non- 
refugee) residents prior to opening these camps in the respective neighbourhoods: 


Balbi is likely to be the city in Malta who was hit hardest when refugees came. (...) Shortly 
after the big arrival of refugees, the so-called Balbi open centre has been established in 
Balbi, a centre for single refugee men. At that time Balbi had a population of 5000 and the 
centre accommodated 1500 refugees. This has never been discussed or publicized before. 
In other words, suddenly, people were surrounded by 1,500 single, dark and strong men. 


Only a few open centres are located in urban places like Balbi. The Tal Gebel open 
centre, in particular, lacks infrastructure, as Elais from Mogadishu told us: 
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In Tal Gebel there is no life. (...) There is nothing, only eat and sleep. (...) The bus does not 
come often (...) Sometimes we walk to town, but that takes more than two hours. So how 
can I go to work from there? 


These centres are often fenced in and can only be accessed through security doors, 
even though they are declared to be ‘open’. According to the security staff of an 
open centre the fences and security measures supposedly serve to protect the refu- 
gees, supposedly from unwanted guests. Being accommodated in an open centre yet 
again reinforced the refugees’ invisibility and/or criminalisation. Rather, it appeared 
that reasons for protection were instead used to keep refugees at distance. 

This relative inaccessibility of the open centres is consistent with the Maltese 
government’s reluctance to develop integration policies — which were not passed 
until 2017. Before that, the Maltese government had not made much effort to invest 
in structured integration measures, as the Maltese Asylum Status Agent confirmed 
on 29 May 2013: ‘We cannot really integrate long term all the people that are com- 
ing’. Only volunteers offered free English language courses in the centres, as a 
representative of a governmental authority also stated on 25 February 2015: 


We also have independent volunteers who come here, for example, for long holidays and 
would like to do something fruitful while they are here. It is amazing how many people are 
willing to help (...) it would be a waste if the state would offer that. 


At the same time, she argued that the majority of refugees would in any case not 
want to stay in Malta, thus making integration measures obsolete: 


We are trying to help but nobody wants our help. So it’s useless telling us [to] emphasise on 
integration (...) integration is not a win when people don’t want to stay (...) We do get cases 
that do integrate but they are very few. 


9.6.2 Allocation of Status 


Obtaining a status entailed different hurdles for refugees in Malta. Dereje from 
Ethiopia reported translation problems at court. He was assigned a translator but 
this person did not speak his language. Dereje tried to explain this to the court staff 
but they misunderstood him and assumed that he was not grateful enough for the 
support provided. “They told me ‘Alright, you don’t want an interpreter, so here is 
your reject”. Dereje felt treated badly. That Ethiopia is a country with many lan- 
guages went unnoticed by the court staff. They just assumed Dereje’s language 
affiliation and hired the wrong interpreter which ultimately led to the rejection of his 
request. Admitting that they lacked political or geographical knowledge about their 
country of origin often undermined refugees’ trustworthiness, too: ‘I have two 
rejects now. (...) They were asking me 100 questions about Somalia, but I only 
know Mogadishu. What shall I tell them?’ reported Samia, who came to Malta as a 
single woman. These practices often entailed the result that refugees did not receive 
the legal status they were entitled to. The asylum procedure in Malta can have four 
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different outcomes: (1) refugee status, (2) subsidiary protection (SP), (3) Temporary 
Humanitarian Protection (THP) and (4) rejection of the asylum request. 

The different legal statuses imply variations in refugees’ freedom of movement, 
access to the welfare system, and the labour market. The most privileged status, that 
of a refugee, was only granted to 4 per cent of all applicants between 2004 and 2015 
(UNHCR 2016). As Tina Magazzini (2020) also highlights with regard to Roma in 
Italy and Spain, citizenship — the foundation of integration as defined by Ager and 
Strang (2008) — is not addressed but all asylum outcomes are temporary; in fact, all 
statuses must be understood as temporary solutions. Holders of refugee status can 
travel freely with a convention pass to all countries, except to the country of origin. 
Beneficiaries of SP and THP, both international forms of protection, can only travel 
with a three-month EU visa within the Schengen area. Holders of SP or THP obtain 
personal documents and a renewable residence permit for 1 year. In contrast to rec- 
ognised refugees, they have no access to family reunification or citizenship (Aditus 
and UNHCR 2013). All have access to employment and to core social welfare ben- 
efits. To receive an employment licence, the refugee’s employer has to file the appli- 
cation before the documents are issued to the refugee, making the latter dependent 
on the former (Bijl and Nimfiihr 2019). 

A notice of rejection implies the impossibility of having a regular residence per- 
mit and any travel documents due to a pending deportation order. The majority of 
rejected asylum-seekers in Malta are non-deportable and are usually placed in a 
perpetual ‘in-between’ situation due to their lack of a legal status (see Hinger 2020). 
This in-between status is also sanctioned by the EU Return Directive, which does 
not provide a ‘mechanism to put an end to situations of legal limbo that derive from 
protracted situations of non-removability’ (EU Agency for Fundamental Rights 
2011, p. 11). To avoid destitution, the Maltese government adopted a policy equip- 
ping non-deportable refugees with a so-called ‘permit to work’. This ‘permit to 
work’ differs from a work permit in that it is only issued for 3 months and must 
frequently be applied for by the employer to be renewed. Thus, non-deportable refu- 
gees are especially affected by (dis)integration practices which are also efficacious 
over and above their access to social services and the labour market, unless they 
were eligible for Temporary Humanitarian Protection New (THPN).!! THPN was a 
non-asylum-linked, national form of protection which was not contained in any law. 
It was — until the end of 2018 — granted to persons whose application for interna- 
tional protection had been rejected but who could not be deported for medical or 
other humanitarian reasons (European Migration Network 2009, p. 10). To be con- 
sidered for THPN, 


10 Usually a notice of rejection is followed by deportation. However, there is a clear gap between 
the issued notices of returns and effective deportations, caused by various legal and practical fac- 
tors. These can be a refusal of certificates from the country of origin or transit or human-rights- 
based decisions, and forms of protest and resistance. 

1! To distinguish THP from THPN, it is important to note that the latter was only granted to indi- 
viduals who had received a final decision of rejection, whereas the former is granted to those who 
are not eligible for refugee status or SP. 
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failed asylum seekers (...) need to present documentary evidence in relation to their inte- 
gration efforts and their employment history in Malta. Other mandatory criteria for eligibil- 
ity include living in a private residence in Malta and keeping a clean police conduct 
(Government of Malta 2016). 


Holders of THPN have access to employment and to core social-welfare benefits. 
When a new Asylum Status Agent took office at the end of 2016, THPN was sus- 
pended due to a review process (MHAS 2016). Since the end of November 2018 
THPN has been replaced with the Specific Residence Authorisation Policy (SRA) 
administered by the Identity Malta Agency. The policy addresses former THPN 
certificate holders and other individuals who do not have international protection 
and are cannot be deported to their country of origin through no fault of their own. 
However, not all rejected and non-deportable refugees are entitled to benefit from 
SRA. The conditions of eligibility for application are ‘subject to the fulfillment of a 
number of integration measures’ (Grech 2018). 


9.6.3 Participation in Education 


Access to education depends on the refugees’ status as well as on their assigned age, 
as school attendance is only obligatory until 16 years of age. However, young refu- 
gees who were considered to be under 16 often did not attend school. This should 
not be understood as their lack of willingness but rather as an outcome of the lack 
of support they received. Elais, who was considered to be younger than 16 years 
when he first arrived, reported that he received no support to find a school in Malta, 
even though he asked his social worker to help him: 


I thought that I can go to school. (...) When I asked the social worker for help to find a 
school, she said “You came here alone from Somalia and now you tell me you need help? I 
think you are able to find one yourself’. I didn’t find a school. 


Whilst most of the UAMs we talked to did not attend school, it was different for the 
children of refugee families, who were often much younger than the UAMs. At 
school, these young children learned English — a language which their parents often 
did not understand. Furthermore, cultural habits were also taught which irritated the 
parents and caused conflicts, as Urbi, president and founder of a local migrant NGO, 
reported on 22 July 2015: 


The children, they go to the school and the mums they don't know English at all. So she 
[mother] don't know what they give him [child] at school and she tries her best to put her 
culture on him and when he talks to his mum 'No, no this is not right! (...) some of the 
women they feel desperate, they think they have to stop their children to go to the school, 
because they think now their children are becoming rebel against her. 


Whilst it was understood by most refugees that receiving an education would be 
good for children, the parents often felt overwhelmed and feared that they would 
lose their connection with their children at the same time. Even though many told us 
that they were also interested in further education for themselves, they often 
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depended on volunteers’ offers, as no free English classes were accessible to them. 
The English courses offered by NGOs are only available to refugees having a pro- 
tected status, as they receive financial grants from the different EU funding bodies 
that clearly state the target group — rejected asylum-seekers are not eligible. This 
example again highlights that integration policies obviously do not aim at the inte- 
gration of all refugees (see Hinger 2020), but that (dis)integration is negotiated via 
categorisations such as status, as well as understandings of deservingness and unde- 
servingness or age, as Urbi highlighted. 


9.6.4 Access to the Labour Market 


The labour market presents its own challenges entailing precarious life situations 
for some refugees. Irregular refugees, in particular, face a higher risk of ending up 
poor despite having a job. The Vice President of a local NGO explained in an inter- 
view on 21 July 2015 that: 


The policies allow a broad scope of exploitation for potential employers. Particularly for 
rejected cases (...) because they [refugees] need an approval of the future employer to 
obtain their employment licence (...) But there are also a lot of exploitation in the informal 
sector — many people are waiting as day labourers at the roadside. I’ve heard of people who 
were working a whole day for a bottle of coke and a ftira [Maltese bread]. 


Accessing the labour market is especially difficult for refugees with children. Since 
2014, child day care for those less than 2 years of age is free of charge but to get a 
place for their offspring, parents have to present a long-term contract of employ- 
ment. The day-care centres often do not cover the times of the working shifts and 
are, furthermore, not easily accessible due to bad transport connections. Refugees 
themselves addressed this gap in childcare and took care of each other’s children but 
also charged five to ten euros per day, per child. This amount is not affordable for 
many. Hana talked about her difficult situation. She was a single mum and her son 
was 4 years old. The child’s father paid her 120 euros per month, which was her 
only income. As she could not provide a regularised working contract, she was not 
entitled to free public childcare and private childcare was not affordable. The 120 
euros she received every month was not enough to feed the two of them. This is why 
Hana felt compelled to give her son to a foster family in August 2015: 


This decision wasn’t easy. I can go without much food but not my son (...) Working in the 
hotel without having childcare is not possible. So I asked the Welfare Office to find a foster 
family for my son (...). But I’m afraid that he won’t want to come back to me (...). They 
can offer him so much more (...) But I have no choice, it will be better for him, that’s what 
Tm always thinking. 
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9.7 Refugees Between Agency and Vulnerabilisation'? 


Most of the refugees we talked to were united in their wish to leave Malta because, 
as noted by Ebrima, a non-deportable refugee from Gambia, ‘I really like Malta, [b] 
ut being in Malta without documents is like walking in a roundabout all the time’. 
Even though some refugees actually received refugee status after a couple of years 
in Malta, they still felt unwelcome and insecure, like Yasmine from Syria, who was 
granted refugee status in 2015 after she had lived in Malta for 14 years under the 
conditions of holding a ‘double reject’: 


This piece of paper [refugee recognition] does not mean anything to me. After living 
14 years with a double reject, I’m still feeling rejected. There is always the fear of deporta- 
tion. Only citizenship would give me security. 


Refugees developed different ways of exiting the ‘roundabout’ mentioned by 
Ebrima. We consequently observed different forms of agency — those wanting to 
leave Malta either participated in the regularised Relocation Programme’ or left the 
island-state in a self-organised, unregulated manner. The latter path often entailed a 
Dublin deportation back to Malta — and being returned meant that they would be 
punished again, as Ahmed, a young refugee, reported: 


I also got punishment. (...) I have to go every day and do community work. You know in 
Paola [town] I cut the trees now. It is very hard work. And I only get 80 euros instead of 130 
euros per month from the government. 


These measures discourage refugees who are still in Malta. Thus, some of them 
hope to be accepted for Relocation although only those granted international protec- 
tion can participate in these programmes while those who have been rejected can- 
not do so. 

Nevertheless, we also met refugees who planned their future in Malta despite the 
apparent and efficacious practices of (dis)integration. To avoid discrimination in 
their everyday life, some developed new identities so that their social surrounding 
did not realise that they had entered Malta by boat, as Elais told us: 

At work I don’t tell them that I came from the sea because (...) the people they make jokes 


about that. Because they don’t know what we have experienced. (...) I say I came for study- 
ing that’s it. I don’t want to be boat people or immigrant. 


12? This term is used to emphasise our understanding of vulnerability as a process. The attribution 
of a need for assistance and protection culminates in portrayals of refugees as apolitical victims, 
passive beneficiaries and homogenious masses under the guise of humanitarian protection. 
The representation of refugees as needy collectives trivialises their integration practices and denies 
their agency and their ability to act. Nevertheless, we do not generally deny refugees their vulner- 
ability, but place them between agency and vulnerability depending on the context they (inevita- 
bly) find themselves in (Nyers 2013). By arguing that refugees would per vulnerable per se, one 
risks to overlook the processes, regulations and political decision that render refugees 
as vulnerable. 


13 Relocation merely refers to regulated relocations within the EU. 
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These practices of ‘keeping quiet’ and ‘laying low’ resulted from their fear of being 
further stigmatised. We were also told about another fear — people whose asylum 
cases were still pending were afraid of accepting the support of others as they 
assumed that the authorities might decide negatively on their cases. Nevertheless, 
some refugees founded their own migrant associations. These organisations are well 
networked and call attention to the situation for refugees in Malta. Being well con- 
nected was one of the most important social pillars in their everyday lives. We 
observed during our field work that refugees cooked together, shared their money, 
helped each other out with SIM cards or offered a place to sleep — “We share life’, 
concluded Bilal. These ‘acts of integration’ (Collyer et al. 2020) began soon after 
their arrival in Malta. Refugees took over practices of integration as they supported 
each other financially, socially and emotionally and also shared important informa- 
tion on the asylum procedure and the bureaucratic rules in Malta. 


9.8 Preserving the Imagined ‘Maltese Mix’ 


We were repeatedly told that the Maltese were always able to borrow from and 
adapt to new dynamics, habits and peoples that have come to the island over the past 
hundreds of years — usually across the sea — which can best be seen when looking at 
the Maltese language. “Over the years and over the centuries we have come to adopt 
words that come from different other languages’, a highly ranked Maltese politician 
explained during an interview on 13 June 2018. This willingness to adapt did not 
seem to apply to the integration of refugees and what changes their presence might 
bring along over recent years. The refugees we met felt unwelcome due to both 
juridical and social (dis)integration practices: ‘In Malta they want you to be stupid, 
they don’t want you to be with their community, (...). Here, they don’t like people 
from the sea’, Bilal summarised. This is a key message, as he points out that refu- 
gees do not appear to belong to the ‘mix’ that would make up Maltese identity in the 
first place. This materialises in hardened barriers between Maltese citizens and refu- 
gees, as Absimil, from Somalia observed: 


What has changed over the time is that more refugees think that all Maltese are racists, and 
more and more Maltese think that refugees are bad people. There is not much interaction, 
both live in their own worlds. I wish there was more dialogue. 


The non-existence of dialogue has became apparent throughout this chapter and is 
efficacious on different levels regarding disintegration. Between refugee and non- 
refugee society, between ministries charged with immigration control versus those 
focusing on their care-taking, and between the government and non-refugee society 
when, for example, 1500 refugees were placed overnight in Balbi without informing 
the non-refugee residents. 
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9.9 Conclusion 


We have shown in this chapter that the status assigned to people greatly influences 
their agency and the (dis)integration they experienced. Whilst they are integrated 
into the EU’s and the Maltese asylum bureaucracy, they are also officially disinte- 
grated from support services and rights, thereby highlighting that integration is mis- 
understood when it is only equated with a positive experience. The dynamics of 
(dis)integration are also powerful beyond legal frameworks. As a result, (dis)inte- 
gration is not only and always organised, but also ‘non-organised’ behaviour creates 
these dynamics, and non-governmental actors are also involved in the underlying 
practices. Thus, (dis)integration not only follows from legal frameworks but also 
affects the refugees’ daily lives and occurs due to unintentional behaviour. 

The facets of both the field of tension between sea rescue and keeping refugees 
at bay and the subsequent dynamics of (dis)integration we analysed clarified our 
understanding of Malta as a ‘bus stop’ from the governmental perspective. The pro- 
cesses of security and asylum policies which refugees encounter prevent a safe life 
(Ralser 2014, p. 282) and are aimed at making manifest the Maltese government’s 
desire to prohibit permanent integration. As we have shown, inclusion and exclusion 
or (dis)integration do not merely take place at the nation-state’s border: instead, the 
border is permanently and daily negotiated in the territory and between different 
actors. Striking examples are the exclusionary forms of accommodating refugees, 
their non-entitlement to certain rights and services, as well as the various processes 
of powerful ascriptions and criminalisation. Not only governmental actors but also 
some refugees understood Malta as a ‘bus stop’. However, this understanding of 
Malta falls short as other refugees try to establish a more or less normal life, despite 
the many hurdles they face. 

These ‘acts of integration’, however, face limitations: many refugees lack a safe 
status enabling them to actively criticise and position themselves against judicalised 
or individual mechanisms of exclusion. Negative public reactions (Carabott 2015) 
towards the migrant demonstration, for example, fostered fear among the refugees 
that they would be treated negatively if associated with these activities. Thus, the 
agency displayed by refugees must usually be understood as both a reaction towards 
and interplay of the power structures produced by the state’s bureaucracy and soci- 
ety’s reactions. Referring again to citizenship and equal rights as the core factors 
enabling integration, as defined by Ager and Strang (2008), illustrates that legal 
frameworks have a high impact on (dis)integration. Being granted (temporary) refu- 
gee protection, however, does not automatically mean that people feel ‘integrated’, 
as Yasmine’s case has shown. Thus, states can limit rights by granting them only to 
certain categories of people and by limiting access to these categorisations. 
Yasmine’s fear of being deported would only dissolve if she were granted citizen- 
ship allowing her full rights of participation. Again, this chapter has shown not only 
that disintegration occurs when integration measures are absent but also that inte- 
gration measures can, indeed, be the source of exclusion. 
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Furthermore, refugees still depend on the discretion of individuals. Passing inte- 
gration policies can be understood as a change in how refugees and their presence 
are understood, but a full assessment of whether these policies are implemented 
requires further research. What we were told during our research trip to Malta in 
June 2018 was that, until now, ‘the Integration Policy exists on paper but not in 
practice’. An NGO employee explained that the Integration Policy merely states 
that refugees are obliged to integrate themselves; the local authorities charged with 
the task of integration, however, were not given instructions and are still unaware of 
how to actually implement this policy. 

In summary, we would like to emphasise that we understand (dis)integration as a 
relational concept. Who or what produces (dis)integration? Who (re)acts how? (Dis) 
integration practices should be seen as an enmeshment of legal provisions, social 
relationships, individual and collective experiences and actions. These can relate 
directly to each other, but do not have to follow a common logic. Therefore, (dis) 
integration is contextual and contingent, and should not be understood as a timeless 
or consistent phenomenon. To explore these dynamics, we proposed an ethno- 
graphic approach that allowed us to take into account different perspectives to 
incorporate legal documents and to look at how (dis)integration manifests itself in 
the daily lives of refugee- and non-refugee, institutionalised and non- 
institutionalised actors. 

As argued in the introduction to this volume (Collyer et al. 2020) and demon- 
strated in Schweitzer’s (2020) contribution, practices of (dis)integration also have 
an impact on society as a whole. Zygmunt Bauman (2005, p. 11ff.) has already 
argued that the privileged who produce the ‘excluded’ in the first place should make 
use of their responsibilities in another fashion by guaranteeing human rights instead 
of circumventing them. In line with Bauman, Busra Fouad (cited in Diacono 2015), 
head of the Migrant Association, claimed: ‘[P]rotect the lives you have saved by 
respecting our rights (...) so that we can truly become a part of Maltese society’. 
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Chapter 10 A 
Governing Migrants and Refugees chee 
in Hungary: Politics of Spectacle, 

Negligence and Solidarity in a Securitising 
State 


Céline Cantat 


10.1 An Invitation to the Hungarian Border Spectacle! 


One early morning in July 2016, I travelled to Szeged with a colleague to meet with 
one of the organisers of Migszol, the local pro-refugee movement. Tamas? had 
offered to drive us to the border crossing point in Röszke where, in the autumn of 
2015, the Hungarian government had established one of the transit zones in which 
migrants wishing to enter Hungary are systematically detained as they go through 
the asylum process. We drove through open fields of paprika stretching to the hori- 
zon and reached a bumpy road going through a small forest. At the end of the path, 
we arrived at the border: if it had not been for the barbed wire fence cutting through 
the grass, I would never have guessed that this was where Hungary stopped and 
Serbia commenced. There it was: ‘the zone’. In the middle of the otherwise deserted 
countryside, a set of containers surrounded by a wire fence stood incongruously, 
presenting us with a somewhat surreal scene. After a few kilometres of emptiness, 
we had suddenly reached a site of intense activity: the Hungarian army and the 
police were busy surveying the transit zone where fewer than a dozen people had 
been admitted from the Serbian side that same morning. They were now waiting to 
hear whether or not they would be allowed into Hungary. A couple of children were 
running around, looking and smiling at us from behind the wire. On the Serbian 
side, a makeshift camp of tents and tarpaulins had emerged, as more people arrived 
on a daily basis than the number let through the transit zone. Tamas told us that the 
camp had recently reached 600 people and that numbers were expected to keep 
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rising. People were camping at the border crossing point, with no access to cooking 
or proper hygiene facilities, in the hope of being able to cross into Hungary soon. 
Around the tents, humanitarian workers and volunteers wearing colourful variations 
of the same vest were busy distributing water or carrying out medical checks. Some 
of the police on the Hungarian side were staring blankly at the migrants and their 
humanitarian supporters across the wire. 

‘Look’, said Tamas, ‘this is what they have done here. You can take photos if you 
wish, but do not photograph Hungarian military or police staff’. Since the summer 
of 2015, Tamas had been relentlessly working to support migrants passing through 
Szeged and to document the situation at the border. He had brought numerous jour- 
nalists and researchers to the Röszke transit zone and had played an important role 
in allowing the media to gain information about the Hungarian government’s treat- 
ment of refugees. Yet something felt wrong. Not only did I not feel comfortable 
getting my camera out to take photos of people stranded in such dreadful conditions 
but the simple fact of being there and gazing at the scene seemed improper. We 
walked a few metres along the barbed wire border and reached a small hill at the top 
of which two men were smoking a cigarette. One of them was a member of the mili- 
tary who had been sent to Röszke from Western Hungary, where he usually lived 
with his family, to reinforce border surveillance operations. However, in the few 
months that he had been there, he had never caught sight of a single migrant trying 
to cross irregularly. He just spent his days standing on top of a small hill, looking at 
the Serbian fields extending ahead. 

It struck me that the scene had been carefully staged. Each person at the transit 
zone had a clear role to play in a scenario with a simple yet efficient plot: the state 
had sent national servants to defend the border and the nation against the disruption 
and menace represented by the migrants. It had its protagonists and its villains. 
There was a desirable order of things which had been brought into crisis by the 
movement of unwanted people and which had to be protected. Like other research- 
ers, activists and journalists, I also had a role in this script — I may have felt little 
sympathy towards the narrative, yet I was part of the public that made the spectacle 
possible. The Röszke transit zone told a particular story, with its own morals, in 
which the Hungarian national community was in need of protection and the state 
was the protector. The production of refugee vulnerability and muteness is central 
for this staging to proceed: as silenced subjects, refugees can be attributed which- 
ever role is the most convenient to the government’s narrative. As such, the narrative 
requires two simultaneous operations: the systematic silencing of refugees through 
processes of vulnerabilisation taking away the possibility of self-expression, cou- 
pled with the hyper-visibilisation of their vulnerabilised presence. 

This was what felt wrong: the simple fact of attending the show, of providing it 
with a public, made me complicit in this obscene border spectacle. The concept of 
‘spectacle’ has been usefully mobilised by critical migration and border studies 
scholars to refer to dominant representations surrounding migration and their instru- 
mental role in the consolidation of statist and territorialised politics. De Genova 
(2015) speaks of the “border spectacle’ in reference to the way in which states stage 
dramatic scenes of enforcement at/of the border. This, of course, has a purpose: that 
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of displaying the power of the state to enforce the politics of exclusion and control 
on which national authority and sovereignty rely. Rajaram (2003) also examines the 
“spectacle of detention’ of asylum-seekers in the Australian context and argues that 
such a performance is designed for a public, identified and cohered through the 
consumption of such a spectacle and that it hence plays a central role in the drawing 
of the moral and ethical limits of the political community. 

This visit to the Röszke transit zone stayed with me as I continued researching 
migration and pro-migrant solidarity in Hungary over the next few months. The 
uncomfortable feeling of being an unwilling accomplice in the production of a nar- 
rative about a “migrant threat’ or a ‘migration crisis’ in the country was as powerful 
as it was paralytic. The issue bore some questions: what was the Hungarian govern- 
ment attempting to achieve through this hyper-visibilisation of borders and migra- 
tion? Moreover, besides what it tried to show, what did this spectacular moment also 
relegate to less visible spaces? What else was quietly happening backstage as the 
public’s attention was focused on the show? What other practices of exclusion and 
‘disintegration’ might be employed by the Hungarian authorities? 

In this chapter, I reflect on the politics of in/visibility that underpin the govern- 
ment of migrants and refugees by the Hungarian authorities. I explore how an ongo- 
ing process of disintegration of the already narrow social, political and economic 
space navigated by migrants and refugees in the country is produced through both 
spectacular practices of marginalisation and quiet forms of neglect. Unlike ‘exclu- 
sion’, which implies the casting out of particular individuals and groups from an 
already established community, the notion of (dis)integration insists on the dialecti- 
cal relation between, on the one hand, preventing the emergence of socialities that 
bring together, in this instance, ‘nationals’ and ‘non nationals’ and, on the other 
hand, the reinforcement and indeed integration of a particular, and highly exclusion- 
ary, interpretation of the ‘nation’ and the legitimate public (Collyer et al. 2020). 

I first examine the various spectacularisation practices deployed by the Hungarian 
state and reflect on the representations of migrants, migration and the Hungarian 
national community that the government puts forward. I then look at what may be 
called ‘the other side’ of the migration spectacle — that is, the more discreet yet 
equally corrosive practices that become quietly authorised and banalised in this 
context. The final part offers some reflections on the effects of this double politics 
of hyper-visibilisation and quiet neglect in regard to the social space available to 
migrants in Hungary. I argue that one of the intended consequences of this politics 
of visibility is to sap the conditions allowing the emergence of alternative communi- 
ties and ways of being together beyond racialised differences. I also examine exam- 
ples of pro-migrant mobilisation in Hungary to assess whether and how these can, 
even temporarily, subvert the conditions created through the spectacularisation of 
migration. Due in particular to the largely transitory nature of migration in/through 
Hungary in 2015, the focus of the chapter is primarily on the way in which Hungarian 
citizens attempt to challenge the politics of difference and separation enforced by 
the government in relation to migration as well as to other social processes. 
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10.2 Reinforcing the National Community and Its Others 


At the end of November 2016, still in Szeged, the local district court gave a Syrian 
man known as Ahmed H. a 10-year prison sentence on charges of ‘illegal entry’ 
and ‘acts of terror’. The acts behind these charges dated from 16 September 2015, 
a day after Hungary closed its borders to migrants and refugees on their way to 
Western and Northern European countries. Hundreds of walkers, stranded at the 
Röszke/Horgo$ crossing, where the transit zone mentioned above currently stands, 
attempted to break through the border fence that had been erected by the Hungarian 
authorities. The response of the police consisted in the brutal use of force, includ- 
ing tear gas and water cannons, to contain people. Ahmed seized a megaphone to 
try to call on both refugees and the police to remain calm. As clashes intensified, 
Ahmed was involved in stone throwing, together with dozens of exhausted refu- 
gees. He was arrested in Budapest a couple of months later and held in detention 
until his trial. Ten other people present at the border that day were also arrested: 
they were put on trial over the summer of 2016 and received a range of actual and 
suspended sentences for illegal entry and public disorder. The fact that these peo- 
ple aimed to enter European territory in order to claim asylum which, under inter- 
national conventions related to refugee protection, should protect them from 
charges of ‘illegal entry’ did not make a difference, a testimony to the Hungarian 
government’s voluntary disqualification of all border crossers as ‘illegal migrants’. 
Ahmed was heard separately due to the terrorist charges levelled on him, based on 
the argument that he had been involved in attempts to intimidate the 
Hungarian police. 

These trials took place in March 2016, a few months after the Hungarian authori- 
ties had declared a ‘state of emergency’ across the country. The measure had offi- 
cially been taken because of the ‘migrant crisis’, yet it was passed at a time when 
the number of people transiting through Hungary had drastically declined, due in 
particular to the barbed wire fences at the borders with Serbia and Croatia. In June 
of the same year, the government passed a draconian counter-terrorism package, 
which included a constitutional amendment? and changes to the laws governing the 
police, national security services and defence forces. The aim of the package was to 
simplify the process to establish a state of emergency in the country and to grant the 
executive stronger ‘counter-terrorism’ powers, with wide scope for restricting rights 
and increasing surveillance. The package also established Hungary’s new Counter- 
Terrorism Intelligence and Criminal Analysis Centre (TIBEK). In the name of pro- 
tecting the national community against an imagined migrant threat, the Hungarian 
government has thus justified a series of repressive and restrictive laws with conse- 
quences for all residents. 

The passing of this so-called ‘anti-terrorism’ package is, to a certain extent, in 
line with developments at the European level, notably since the Paris and Brussels 
attacks. Yet it is also an element of Hungary’s ruling party Fidesz’s political strategy 
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(Fidesz or Magyar Polgari Szövetseg means ‘Hungarian Civic Alliance’). Since the 
spring of 2015, the ‘safety of Hungarian citizens’ has emerged as a key issue in the 
public and political debate. Fidesz has deployed a range of tactics aimed at asserting 
a connection between migration and migrants on the one hand and the destabilisa- 
tion of public order and terrorism on the other. An important element of this strategy 
was the 2 October 2016 referendum calling for people to vote against the EU’s 
mechanism of refugee relocation. The campaign leading up to the referendum was 
overwhelmingly focused on affirming a link between migration and terrorism, with 
billboards across the country displaying messages such as ‘Did you know that the 
Paris attacks were carried out by migrants?’ or the distribution of a booklet to over 
four million Hungarian households containing sentences such as ‘Illegal immigra- 
tion increases the threat of terror’. Previously, in April/May 2015, the government 
had orchestrated a ‘national consultation’, as a part of which virtually all Hungarian 
households received a questionnaire featuring “leading questions’ of a xenophobic 
(‘Do you agree with the Hungarian government that, instead of supporting immi- 
grants, the support of Hungarian families and future babies is needed?’) and nation- 
alistically anti-EU (“Would you support the Hungarian government in the 
introduction of stricter immigration laws as opposed to the permissive policies of 
Brussels?’) nature (Migszol 2015). These moves have been instrumental to Fidesz 
in order to maintain its levels of support in spite of corruption scandals, protests 
from various social groups (including teachers and workers) and growing dissatis- 
faction from segments of the population due to the concentration of power and the 
long-term rule of the party. In this context, ‘security’ issues remained one of the key 
arguments used by Fidesz to attract voters in advance of the spring 2018 parliamen- 
tary election. PM Orban, in fact, claimed that migration was ‘the Number One 
issue’ of the election, which would determine whether or not Hungary became an 
‘immigration country’ (Daily News Hungary 2018). 

Appealing to a fabricated need to secure the nation against the migrant Other has 
become a key tool of power for the Hungarian government. This process has been 
recently furthered by the introduction of a legislative package soberly entitled ‘Stop 
Soros’, which criminalises a wide range of activities in support of asylum-seekers 
(including legal and material assistance) and has been presented as a ‘national secu- 
rity’ measure by the Hungarian government (Cabinet Office of the Prime Minister 
2018). The new laws render extremely difficult the work of a number of local and 
international organisations concerned with the respect of human and migrants’ 
rights. In this sense, the securitisation of migration is a process with broader impli- 
cations for the country and one that participates in the alienation of parts of its 
society and civil sector. In other words, beside the production of disintegrating con- 
ditions for migrants and refugees, discourses against migration have had a far- 
reaching disintegration effect in the country as a whole. 

Ahmed’s trial was a particularly striking example of ‘the border spectacle’. It 
produced a moment of hyper-visibility of both illegalised migration — thereby acting 
as confirmation of the Hungarian government’s discourse of crisis and threat — and 
of the authority of the state to enforce exclusion, thereby affirming its ability to 
provide ‘safety’ for the Hungarian public against an imagined menace. The specta- 
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cle portrays a national community whose primary concern consists in the control of 
‘illegal’ migration. It also works to invisibilise the very processes through which 
this illegality is produced. As noted by De Genova, while some migrants are deemed 
‘illegal’ because they have violated the law, ‘in most depictions of these migrants, 
there is little if any account of what the law truly is, or of how it came to be so” (De 
Genova 2015). Yet the law has a history. This history is deeply politicised: it reflects 
a particular reading of reality, which, in most cases, echoes the interests of the pow- 
erful. Migrants become illegal when legislative arrangements make certain forms of 
mobility illegal — in other words, illegalise them. In the Hungarian case, the crimi- 
nalisation of so-called illegal entry is arecent phenomenon, dating back to September 
2015 as part of a series of measures aimed at terminating the so-called migration 
crisis. Ahmed, and the ten other people arrested and sent to trial alongside him, were 
all made illegal by recent Hungarian legislative measures which, in turn, provided 
the state with the perfect scene for the demonstration of its ability to enforce the law, 
punish those who break it and exclude those deemed as illegitimate. 

Those who lack the means to impact on or contest the making of the law and of 
legality and illegality - among which migrants feature prominently alongside other 
marginalised groups — typically become irresistible targets over whom states exer- 
cise and demonstrate their authority. Structural silencing makes such vulnerable 
groups ideologically profitable canvasses on which state power can be projected and 
displayed. This is not unique to Hungary: the ‘migrant’ has emerged as a key image 
of otherness globally and states around the world have mobilised this figure of threat 
to justify security-oriented and authoritarian measures (Cantat 2015). These restric- 
tive measures are often aimed at neutralising domestic social and political tensions 
and discontent, including those emerging from the mutation of the local state into a 
manager of global neoliberal capital. At times, this also translates into disagree- 
ments regarding the way to approach migration management across different levels 
of government (see Desille 2020; Hinger 2020). 

The borders at which this ‘spectacle’ has been unfolding are not only the 
Hungarian borders; they also are the external borders of the European Union (EU), 
of which Hungary has become a ‘guard’ in the context of the Europeanisation of 
immigration control (Cantat 2015). While Hungary has been at times pilloried for 
its ill-treatment of migrants by other European leaders (Euractiv 2015), it is worth 
highlighting that the process of border securitisation in the country has been actively 
encouraged and supported financially by EU institutions. Indeed, since at least the 
mid-1990s and the harmonisation of migration policy at the European level, the 
increasingly deterritorialised and securitised borders of the EU have been a key 
location for the production of the forced migrant as a figure of fear (Cetti 2012). It 
is also important to note that the use of a rhetoric that mixes security and humanitar- 
ian concerns in order to justify further border control has also become a feature of 
the EU border regime at large (Vaughan-Williams 2015). 

In Hungary, the most recent moves towards further securitisation and authoritari- 
anism have been justified in relation both to this global figure of the migrant Other 
and in the name of preserving the country from ‘outsiders’ and particularly 
‘Muslims’. Yet the processes of militarisation, securitisation and criminalisation of 
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Hungarian society, which have targeted primarily Hungary’s minorities and poor, 
including Hungarian Roma and homeless people, must be located in longer-term 
dynamics. Since his arrival to power in 2010, Prime Minister Viktor Orbán has 
rewritten the constitution, curtailed the powers of the Constitutional Court, eroded 
welfare in favour of an enforced workfare targeting primarily Roma and the poor 
(Szöke 2015) and actively participated in the establishment of an environment 
within which racist speech and supposedly prohibited far-right paramilitary activi- 
ties are tolerated, particularly in the villages where the Roma live (Fekete 2016). 
These developments constitute a redrawing along increasingly discriminatory lines 
of the boundaries of the legitimate public — a form of “exclusionary integration’ that 
works in a dialectic relation with attempts at disintegrating alternative spaces and 
discourses. This must also be analysed in the framework of the so-called 
Europeanisation of Hungary and Central Europe which has unfolded in the context 
of a brutal transition from communism to capitalism (from a command economy to 
a market economy) under the auspices of the World Bank and the IMF. This transi- 
tion paved the way and indeed was a prerequisite to Hungary entering the EU in 
2004. In the next part, I examine how the production of the migrant as a new figure 
of fear in Hungary has translated into what I call practices of ‘banal 
marginalisation’. 


10.3 Quiet Neglect and Banal Marginalisation 


The spectacularisation of migration and of border confrontation is thus a process 
with important implications. Not only does it allow the reassertion of the legitimacy 
and authority of the state and the conjuring up of a particular image of the national 
community, it also enables a process of blame displacement. This reorients the pop- 
ular discontent and hostility triggered by economic and political difficulties towards 
those produced as illegitimate in the narratives underpinning border spectacles. This 
process, which manifests itself at national and regional levels, is a global phenom- 
enon, which has worked toward the emergence of the migrant as a global figure of 
unwanted Otherness (Cetti 2012; Cantat 2015). 

Arguably, there is a paradox in migrants and refugees being simultaneously pro- 
duced as not belonging to and outside the realm of the (nationalised) economy and 
politics and yet as responsible for the ills of contemporary societies. This is perhaps 
particularly striking in Central and Eastern European member-states of the EU, 
where political discourses towards migration are characterised by extreme levels of 
violence, while the numbers of people actually obtaining asylum and residency (and 
thus living in these countries) are actually very low.’ The inconsistency of this 


“According to statistics produced by the Hungarian Helsinki Committee, in 2016 only 154 people 
were granted asylum status, while 271 people received subsidiary protection and seven humanitar- 
ian protection. Moreover, according to amendments made in June 2016 to the Hungarian legisla- 
tion concerned with international protection, people who received protection have to review their 
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double discourse seems, however, to go unnoticed. This is in large part rendered 
possible through the structural vulnerabilisation and silencing of migrants and refu- 
gees, who are systematically denied access to means of political expression. In turn, 
this has direct consequences on the space available to people produced as both out- 
siders to the social, political and economic order and as responsible for its erosion 
or disintegration. 

An important way in which this can be illustrated is by reflecting on the way in 
which the border spectacle staged by the state allows and legitimises a range of 
racialising and othering practices against migrants and refugees. The hyper- 
visibilised events to which I referred in the first part of this chapter are only one side 
of the story. The other side of this mediatised discourse, and its more discreet con- 
tinuity, is the way in which a series of measures of neglect and destitution becomes 
authorised and normalised. 

In the Hungarian context, such examples of active negligence and the violence 
they entail are plentiful. Some of the most shocking examples illustrate powerfully 
the extent to which dehumanising representations may in turn authorise inhuman 
treatment. In the winter of 2016, the Hungarian government quietly closed Bicske 
camp, one of the oldest open reception camps for asylum-seekers. While such open 
asylum detention facilities are far from desirable, what came to replace Bicske 
proved to be even worse. Indeed, as an alternative, the government displaced Bicske 
residents to containers or tent camps close to the borders of the country. This epi- 
sode took place quite discreetly, in the heart of a draconian winter with temperatures 
reaching —20°. People found themselves isolated from their previous connections, 
including those they had established in Budapest — where many of the pro-migrant 
associations are based and activities of the country take place — and in conditions 
barely suitable for human beings. A few months later, in April 2017, the Hungarian 
government decided to stop providing food to asylum-seekers detained in one of the 
reception camps, which primarily hosts people going through an asylum appeal 
process. This series of destitution measures was adopted about a year after the 
Hungarian government drastically reduced support to asylum-seekers (who are 
simultaneously prevented from working) and cut all benefits specific to refugees on 
the grounds that there should be no differential treatment compared to 
Hungarian people. 

Acts of everyday destitution — including, among others, the longevity of asylum 
procedures and the fact that migrants are often implicitly encouraged to leave the 
country and to continue their travel westward — are also visible in practices of quiet 
brutality exercised against asylum-seekers in the camps. These practices differ from 
the hyper-visible spectacle in that they are either unacknowledged or are quite often 
framed in administrative rather than political terms. They are about the routine and 
banal way in which mistreatment, neglect and marginalisation are organised, 
enacted and reinforced. 


status every 3 years — essentially meaning that even those granted refugee status only benefit from 
a three-year secured residency permit. 
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The neglect here is thus not of a benign form. It may amount to forms of physical 
violence or torture being inflicted onto the bodies of people, yet it is activated 
through a deliberate lack of care rather than through acts of violence. In spite of a 
tendency to frame this in terms of administrative efficiency (or the lack thereof in 
the case of long asylum processes), this neglect is political. It is not the mere result 
of a lack of resources or structural conditions — it is politicised insofar as it is 
imposed on particular people or groups of people in particular ways. Here, it is 
articulated through the production of the figure of the migrant as one of national 
threat, which relies on a dehumanising set of practices and discourses that not only 
justifies but fully banalises extreme forms of mistreatment towards migrants. 

In the next part, I assess the consequences of this double politics of hyper- 
visibilisation and quiet neglect on the social space available to migrants in Hungary. 
I argue that, beyond the immediate experience of brutality and its many conse- 
quences on people’s lives, these discourses, images and practices also have a per- 
haps less visible but equally pernicious effect. Indeed, they attempt to sap the 
conditions allowing the emergence of communities based on alternative socialities 
between Hungarians and migrants, and of ways of being together beyond racialised 
differences. Against this context, however, I present two solidarity initiatives that 
have emerged in support of migrants in the country and examine their structure and 
meaning in the context of the Hungarian ‘border spectacle’. 


10.4 Migrant Solidarity in Szeged and Pécs 


Another expression of the politics of neglect and (dis)integration enacted actively 
by the Hungarian government, as elsewhere in Europe, has been the criminalisation 
of a range of acts of solidarity — or their framing as smuggling. When, albeit under 
restrictive conditions, spaces of relative autonomy and self-organisation — forms of 
what I call ‘vernacular integration’, that is, popular practices by citizens and non- 
citizens that produce social, political and economic relational and/or productive 
spaces regardless (often in spite) of state’s policies — have arisen, they have been sys- 
tematically dismantled. This is partly how we could understand the closure of the 
Bicske camp, which had been a space where social relations between residents, both 
past and current, had developed and around which a certain number of activities 
were emerging. The disintegration process imposed on migrants in Hungary thus 
consists in ongoing attempts to prevent the emergence of links with a national pub- 
lic that the government simultaneously tries to define and delineate as it spectacula- 
rises exclusion and its putative protection of the national community. 

This hypothesis might be particularly true in the light of the mass mobilisation in 
support of people on the move in the summer of 2015. Despite active government 
campaigns against migrants, involving billboards and a national consultation since 
spring 2015, impressive numbers of people throughout the country came out in sup- 
port of those who attempted to travel through Hungary and found themselves 
stranded in various sites due to the government’s strategy of migrant immobilisation. 
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Some of the most poignant images of the summer of 2015 perhaps are those of 
hundreds of volunteers and activists supporting migrants in some of Budapest’s 
central parks and stations. Yet this wave of solidarity extended beyond the more vis- 
ible Budapest-based mobilisation and also emerged in other cities of the country, 
primarily those located close to the borders. 

I now turn to the examples of two Hungarian border cities that were the stages of 
relatively significant pro-migrant movements in the summer of 2015 and exam- 
ine the relation between these solidarity initiatives and official representations of 
migration and of the national community deployed by the government. 

Over the course of the summer of 2015, over 100,000 people transited through 
Szeged, next to the Serbian border, while up to 5000 people passed through Pécs, 
close to the border with Croatia. These border cities constituted some of the first 
places that refugees encountered as they entered the country. Refugees who passed 
through Pécs were driven by the Hungarian police from other border towns to the 
city’s train station for reasons that remain unclear. Once fingerprinted and provided 
with a registration number, they were set free in the city with no information as to 
how to continue their journey. While some claim that people were relocated to Pécs 
in order to decongest other cities (in particular Szeged), volunteers from Migszol 
Pécs considered this to be a deliberate, orchestrated move on the part of the 
Hungarian authorities which, they claim, aimed to provoke hostility towards 
migrants and refugees by having large numbers of unassisted migrants in the streets 
of Pécs. In response, however, a significant number of people came together to pro- 
vide assistance to those on the move, including overseeing transportation to 
Budapest and coordinating with groups operating there, as well as providing food, 
clothing and medical support when necessary. 

In both places, refugees would just be arriving into Hungary and trying to make 
their way to Budapest, where they hoped to board a train that would take them to 
Austria, Germany and beyond. They would be lacking food, water, sometimes 
clothes and medication as well as, importantly, information. While, as I will com- 
ment on below, the local authorities in Szeged and Pécs differed in their approach to 
the situation of refugees, in both contexts there was no organised and systematic 
effort by them or by the national authorities to either assist people locally or facili- 
tate the continuation of their journey. In both cases, a group of local residents came 
together under the name of Migszol (respectively Migszol Szeged and Migzsol Pécs) 
in order to ‘fill the gap’ left by the lack of intervention on the part of the local and 
national authorities. The number of volunteers involved on a regular basis in Migszol 
Szeged was about 150 people, while the core group of Migszol Pécs consisted of 
around 40-50 volunteers. Pro-migrant activities in Szeged were, to some extent, 
facilitated by the local authorities, which provided a storage and distribution place — 
in the form of a wooden cabin located next to the station where the majority of 
Migzsol activities were taking place. This was possible insofar as Szeged is distinc- 
tive in the Hungarian context and has a Socialist mayor who stands as a declared 
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opponent of governmental party Fidesz. In Pécs, the local authorities did not pro- 
vide any form of support to the civilian group and their rapport was extremely tense. 

What were these groups’ politics and how did they relate to governmental dis- 
courses regarding migration and the Hungarian ‘national community’? Speaking 
with representatives of both groups quickly indicated an insistence on presenting 
their initiatives as apolitical and driven purely by humanitarian and solidarity con- 
cerns. In particular, they showed strong defiance towards any form of party politics, 
as the following two anecdotes illustrate. During a group interview on 16 June 2016, 
two of the key coordinators of Migszol Szeged told us: 


Interviewee 1: At some point, we had the opportunity to get a donation from the European 
Socialists. A large amount. (...) 

Interviewee 2: Seven million HUF. That is a really big sum, not something you flush 
down the drain (...). 

Interviewee 1: It was a very big dilemma. If it had just been a truck of mineral water, we 
could have said ‘No’ easily, but this is such a sum ... So we talked (with other groups) and 
we said that, if they get out in the media that we get money from the Socialists... (pause) so 
we said ‘Thanks’ and recommended giving the money to the Greeks. We don’t want to 
receive money from any political organisation. 


In Pécs, the initiator of Migszol explained not only how the local Socialist party had 
helped them by providing a small storage room and some tents but also how he was 
worried that this would affect the reputation of Migszol Pécs. One volunteer com- 
mented, in an interview on 16 July 2016, on how this was dealt with by the coordi- 
nators of Migszol: 


One of the tents ... clearly belonged to the Socialist party because it had the flower on it — 
the emblem of the Hungarian Socialist Party. And A. and the leaders of this little camp, they 
were always telling us to put that tent on the bar inside out, so as not to show that this 
belongs to the Socialist Party, because this is not a political venture, this is not a political 
activity. They were trying to make it as apolitical as possible. 


This distancing from party politics, sometimes framed as a reluctance to be political 
in general, is not unique to the initiatives under consideration. The so-called demo- 
cratic transition of Hungary has been marked by forms of political and eco- 
nomic instability that often resulted in strong popular disillusion with political 
parties. Between 1990 and 2002, Hungary saw three different governing coalitions. 
At the end of each term, the vote swung in the opposite direction. The pattern was 
interrupted in 2006 with the re-election of the Hungarian Socialist Party but, only a 
few months after the elections, the uncovering of the Party’s alleged lies during the 
election campaign and of various corruption scandals led to a series of protests and 
to the repudiation of the government. Since 2010, the nationalist conservative party 
Fidesz has dominated the Hungarian political scene, leaving little room for opposi- 
tion. In a context of increasing authoritarianism by the party in power, Fidesz, 
repeated disappointment with party politics sometimes seems to translate into a 
refusal to associate themselves with any political party by people engaging in social 
or oppositional activities. 
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Yet, in spite of this insistence on distancing themselves from any political party 
and specific political identity as a group, interviews with the key people (initiators 
and coordinators) of both Migszol groups clearly showed that they held marked 
political opinions and that their activities have been shaped in particular by a 
conflicting relation to the Fidesz-led Hungarian government. In addition to their 
genuine objection to the mistreatment of people on the move by the Hungarian 
authorities, the Migszol groups’ involvement was influenced and structured by a 
broader and longer-term opposition to the Hungarian authorities and the social, eco- 
nomic and political relational modalities they encourage. Hence, while insisting on 
the civilian, non-political nature of the overall group, many individual volunteers 
were moved by anti-government positions and imaginations of a different society 
and alternative modes of sociality in Hungary. In other words, these groups actively 
rejected the (dis)integrating practices of the authorities, refusing to ‘integrate’ into 
a fully exclusionary imagination of the national body and rather enacting a form of 
popular or vernacular integration by engaging with people deemed Others in official 
discourses. 


10.5 Recovering the Politics 


The core group who established Migszol Szeged and coordinated its activities 
throughout the summer was composed of long-term acquaintances with relatively 
well-known positions as socially engaged people in the city. For years, they had run 
a local alternative radio station, which had to shut down following the Hungarian 
government’s passing of restrictive broadcasting laws in 2010 (CMCS n.d.). In pre- 
vious years, they had been key organisers of a number of protests, including the 
Internet tax protest and the teachers’ strike. Volunteers to whom I spoke in Szeged 
had often been in contact with them prior to the summer of 2015 and their credibil- 
ity as socially engaged and reliable people was central to bringing people into 
Migszol Szeged and building relationships of trust. 

Experience of previous joint actions and struggles was also key to the establish- 
ment of Migszol Pécs. Again, the group was consolidated by previous encounters 
and relationships. One of its central members whom I met in Pécs declared that she 
had been involved in workers’ struggles and trade unionism for the last four decades. 
At a time when large numbers of migrants passed through Pécs, she was able to 
solicit support from the local police union, with whom Migszol could establish a 
functional working relationship, at least at the beginning. The local police would let 
Migszol volunteers know every time new people were brought into the city, allow- 
ing the group to organise support accordingly. The core Migszol group had also 
been heavily involved in defending other cohorts of people marginalised and illegal- 
ised by the Hungarian authorities. A few years ago, as in other Hungarian munici- 
palities, Mayor Zsolt Pava criminalised homelessness in Pécs. This provoked 
outrage among some of the local residents, who quickly organised a group to coor- 
dinate support for the homeless and poor of the city. The group has been organising 
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food and clothes distribution, as well as solidarity events such as Christmas celebra- 
tions, and many group members have been key figures in Migszol Pécs. Here, again, 
common opposition to the government and local authorities, a shared understanding 
and rejection of the process through which vulnerable groups are targeted, and 
previous experience of collective protest, were central to building the initiatives that 
emerged over the summer. 

This is important for several reasons. First, it allows a more complex reading of 
the solidarity initiatives that took place in favour of migrants in the summer of 2015, 
on which there has been precious little research in Hungary.” In what has been pub- 
lished, scholars have, at times, deemed the forms of volunteerism that emerged in 
Hungary in 2015 as limited or apolitical (Kallius et al. 2016). I suggest that looking 
at the case of Szeged and Pécs can both challenge and complement such analysis in 
important ways. It can help us to develop a better understanding of pro-refugee soli- 
darity in Hungary and encourages us to exercise caution when criticising support 
initiatives towards refugees by deeming them forms of humanitarian or charitable 
volunteerism with no political awareness. 

In both cities, opposition to Fidesz and its attempts to capitalise on the suffering 
of migrants and other vulnerable groups for political purposes and for promoting a 
particular idea of the national public, were repetitively referred to as key motives for 
involvement. This conflicting — and, to an extent, dialectical — relationship to Fidesz 
preceded the so-called migrant ‘crisis’. It had been built up over many years in 
opposition to the multiple ways in which the Hungarian government has produced 
internal and external enemies with the aim of stabilising its power and creating a 
climate of social fear and a disintegration of social ties that do not fit into the official 
narration of the Hungarian ‘nation’. It is therefore not coincidental that many of the 
interviewees recounted that they had previously assisted other vulnerable groups. 
These latter include, prominently, the Roma, as the national figure of internal 
Otherness whom Viktor Orban has relentlessly evoked over the last few years as a 
counterpoint to his vision of an ordered and desirable Hungarian public. However, 
it also extends to groups — such as the elderly, the disabled, the poor and the home- 
less — who have been vulnerabilised in various ways through the neoliberal transi- 
tion in Hungary. The connection between these conditions and struggles was most 
forcefully advanced by one of the coordinators of Migszol Pécs, who said: 


I hold Viktor Orban responsible for the death of my mother. She had cancer, and had her leg 
and breast amputated. They operated on her and after the operation ... they threw her out on 
the street... Now it is the same thing with my wife: she had a serious brain operation and 
they have taken away her ‘pension for disabled people’. We got into such a serious situation, 
by the way, that officially I am now homeless. I don’t have a flat... But even with all of these 
events, we have to keep doing things, because there are people who are in the same boat as 


> Though limited, scholarly attention has been paid to pro-migrant initiatives in Hungary, including 
to volunteers’ motivations for engaging in support activities and the effects of ‘helping encounters’ 
on their understanding of migration (Feischmidt and Zakaria 2016). Questions regarding the ten- 
sions and contradictions between the different humanitarian and solidarity actors active in Budapest 
in 2015 have also been raised (Kallius et al. 2016). However, up to now little research has been 
conducted on pro-migrant solidarity in the Hungarian context beyond the city of Budapest. 
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us and we try to help them. I can give the example of how, on a daily basis, they push the 
homeless out of the city centre. They can’t even be there. The police harass them (Interview 
18 July 2016). 


The connections recognised between the different forms of marginalisation and 
inequality in this excerpt sketch out forms of identity and solidarity that go beyond 
charity and humanitarianism. They speak to the recognition of shared material con- 
ditions and of comparable positions in the face of the state and of capital. The forms 
of exclusion referred to here concern the violent discursive and physical segregation 
faced by migrants and refugees, as much as forms of economic relegation leading to 
situations of poverty, hardship and exploitation. This also highlights forms of 
belonging that could work towards the expansion of the space available to migrants 
so that they can form connections to other groups in the country. In other words, 
against a process of marginalisation and alienation of certain social groups orches- 
trated by the Hungarian government, the volunteers in this research engage in 
actions which one could call ‘acts of integration’ (see Collyer et al. 2020) or, as 
proposed, of ‘vernacular integration’. 

This must also be assessed in light of the history of the city of Pécs. As explained, 
Pécs was an old industrial and mining centre which experienced the brutal closure 
of it industries and mines over the last two to three decades, followed by a brief 
period of foreign investment that has largely come to a halt, leading to high levels 
of unemployment and social misery. The interviewee previously quoted explained 
that he came from a working-class family of 14 children, marked by poverty and 
economic hardship. He positioned himself in material terms and articulated a dis- 
course close to a class positioning that frames and makes intelligible the actions he 
carries out in solidarity with various groups, including, but not restricted to, refu- 
gees. For instance, at the end of my first day of fieldwork in Pécs in July 2016, a 
number of Migszol Pécs volunteers explained that they were driving to deliver 
clothes and food to impoverished Roma communities living in villages around Pécs. 

Activists who made up the core group of Migszol Szeged came from somewhat 
different class positions. They were mostly university-educated people working in 
higher education or non-governmental organisations. The motivation they put for- 
ward for engaging in solidarity initiatives towards refugees was not about the shar- 
ing of material conditions, yet they also articulated ideas of a common struggle in 
opposition to the vision of society and of the national community imposed by the 
Hungarian government. One of the key organisers of the movement explained in an 
interview on 17 July 2016: 


This is not only about supporting people in need, this is about the sort of people we want to 
be, the sort of countries we want to live in, the sort of social relations we want to imagine. 
We do not want this narrow nationalism, we never did; ever since Orban has come up with 
this way of speaking of Hungary and its history I have fought against it. 


Here again, the position articulated is one of solidarity, where concepts of reciproc- 
ity and commonality are strongly emphasised. The interviewee mentions motivation 
that may be understood as humanitarian (‘supporting people in need’) yet he frames 
such concerns in a way that insists on the mutual interests embedded in pro-refugee 
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actions, in the sense that supporting refugees and migrants is also about producing 
integrated socialities that reflect more closely his vision of a desirable society. He 
understands these initiatives as part of a larger struggle against particular political 
visions of Hungarian society that were mobilised to justify the mistreatment of refu- 
gees in the summer of 2015 and beyond, but that also existed before and were previ- 
ously employed by the Hungarian authorities to redraw the boundaries of the 
national community along narrow socio-cultural lines and to target vulnera- 
ble groups. 

I would like to argue that it is precisely because such political positionings and 
reflections existed before the arrival of refugees and migrants in Hungary that large- 
scale initiatives could be promptly established in cities like Szeged and Pécs. A 
number of the volunteers who participated in this research understood their pro- 
migrant stance as a moral and political necessity in relation to the broader context 
of authoritarianism in Hungary. While the forms of morality involved might have 
underlying humanitarian tones, they were also articulated politically. Volunteers’ 
and activists’ actions were triggered by a wider outrage towards the national and 
local authorities’ ongoing criminalisation and Othering of different groups. In other 
words, these were forms of opposition to the official dialectics of (dis)integration 
that attempts to prevent socialities with those identified as not belonging to the 
nation. They were, at times, sustained by powerful forms of identification with the 
circumstances faced by people on the move. 


10.6 Conclusion 


As seen, the Hungarian state has deployed a series of mechanisms and measures 
aimed at marginalising refugees and migrants, and at preventing their integration 
within Hungarian society and socialities. This process relies on the production of a 
legitimate and desirable Hungarian public, which excludes not only migrants but 
also a number of citizens and civil organisations engaged in supporting those framed 
as Others in the dominant national narrative put forward by the Hungarian authori- 
ties. The related disintegration of certain socialities and reinforcement of a particu- 
lar image of the nation can be usefully conceptualised through the notion of (dis) 
integration, which forces us to reflect on the dialectic between the integration of 
certain social groups and the prevention of others from entering the symbolic, dis- 
cursive but also social and political space of national belonging. The shift to a secu- 
ritising and authoritarian mode of government in the country has led to both a 
spectacular rise in xenophobic discourses and practices and to a narrowing of the 
public sphere underpinning a process of alienation and an experience of disintegra- 
tion for an increasing number of members of Hungarian society. 

In spite of and against this repressive environment, a series of pro-migrant initia- 
tives emerged in the country throughout 2015. This chapter has focused more par- 
ticularly on the cases of Migszol Szeged and Migszol Pécs, two independent civil 
initiatives in support of and solidarity with migrants and refugees that were estab- 
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lished at the borders with Serbia and Croatia respectively. As seen, volunteers 
engaged in Migszol groups often refer to their activities in terms that would be 
broadly understood as humanitarian. This chapter, however, shows that their work 
has a political dimension, especially thanks to the long-term involvement of core 
volunteers in both Migszol Szeged and Migszol Pécs in practices of mutual support 
and solidarity that challenge not only the discourses of crisis and exceptionalism 
deployed in relation to the mobilities of summer 2015 but also the ongoing process 
of nation-building along various exclusionary lines deployed by the Hungarian 
authorities. 

Since the ‘crisis’ was terminated through the deployment of aggressive border- 
ing strategies, some of the Migszol volunteers in both Szeged and Pécs have 
remained socially and politically active or have resumed their previous activities. In 
Szeged, the initiators of Migszol have been key in allowing the monitoring and 
documentation of the situation at the border and in particular at the Röszke transit 
zone. Some of them have changed career to become involved as professional aid 
workers with local or international NGOs. In Pécs, Migszol members are continu- 
ing their activities in support of the homeless and poor people from the city and 
neighbouring villages. They have also been providing support to the Roma inhabit- 
ants of nearby towns. 

In conclusion, despite difficult circumstances and the ongoing closure of spaces 
where solidarity can be practiced, these initiatives keep rejecting the restrictive rep- 
resentations of a moralised Hungarian public and start imagining alternative com- 
munities. In so doing, they enact acts of integration that directly challenge the 
official discourses of belonging of the Hungarian government. 
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Chapter 11 A 
Conclusions: Perspectives and Puzzles geat 
in Researching Politics of (Dis)Integration 


Violetta Zentai 


Much has been written in academia about integration following migration to and 
within Europe in the post-WW II era. Integration has served as a central term in 
political, policy and scholarly debates to denote principles, discourses, interven- 
tions and social practices which ensure sustained interactions and cooperation 
across different groups or parts of society, including those who were born within 
and outside of particular, typically state, borders. The ideal of integration has mas- 
tered both the feared and the cherished aspects of social difference. Disintegration, 
in turn, has been posited as a concept referring to processes that neglect, diminish, 
dilute or deliberately deconstruct what liberal political systems have promoted 
through the idea of integration. (Dis)integration is investigated in this volume to 
examine the complex interactions and controversies of the twin processes of inte- 
gration and disintegration by which societies and policies respond to people moving 
across (nation-state) borders and contribute to redrawing the social landscapes 
where they arrive. A European perspective is extended to other migrant destinations 
in the global North, more precisely to Israel and Canada, in order to offer insights 
into diverse domestic social and political practices as well as cross-national debates 
on the politics of human mobility. 

The authors in this volume have originally contemplated to explore the politics 
of integration by engaging in multi-layered investigations into how migrants and 
refugees are defined, placed or moved by policies, institutions, and administrative 
protocols, yet deliberately, tacitly or inadvertently affecting institutions and rela- 
tions in society at large. As highlighted in the introduction, the contributing authors 
have explored a whole continuum of practices producing integration and disintegra- 
tion, often simultaneously or interlaced. The exchanges, cross-readings, and hori- 
zontal conversations across the authors’? collective have helped the editors 
acknowledge that the nuanced attention to the processes of integration and 
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disintegration mechanisms can be best captured by the master concept of politics of 
(dis integration. This concept, at first sight, embodies a tension, if not a contradic- 
tion: it implies that something systemic is coming together through changes that 
detach, distance or deconstruct what should or could be parts of a whole. The notion 
of politics refers to a plethora of actors who participate in dynamic acts of integra- 
tion and disintegration, the outcomes of which are partly fluid and ambiguous, but 
in other cases controversial and harsh. The authors of this volume are scholars of 
migration accompanied by others who study Roma and other minorities. The schol- 
arly endeavours behind the chapters have dwelt on recent or contemporary transfor- 
mations in cognisance of wider and longer-term changes in European political and 
policy scenes, juxtaposed with Canadian and Israeli contexts of distinctive immi- 
gration and integration traditions. 

In this concluding chapter, I reflect on some of the coalescing and occasionally 
diverging experiences and arguments that the authors of the volume have presented. 
This will be embedded in a review of key messages that the volume as a whole 
articulates regarding the conceptual, political and policy formations that tailor rela- 
tions between people on the move and other members of society amidst weakening 
mechanisms for protecting human dignity, rights and equal citizenship in Europe 
and beyond. 


11.1 What Is Changing in Europe and Beyond? 


In the introduction to this volume Collyer, Hinger and Schweitzer propose that a 
European integration regime has been functioning for 50 years on shifting concep- 
tual foundations but within a wider liberal consensus which has now become chal- 
lenged. The regime on the wane emerged in post-WW II (Western) Europe in 
response to the arrival of guest workers from Southern Europe and later from the 
former colonies joining with the post-war economies. At that time, globalising eco- 
nomic relations attracted new labour migrants from all over the world to Europe 
from the 1980s (Favell 2014). Later, the internal borders in Europe got opened to the 
newly admitted member-states to the European Union (EU) in the 2000s. The 
enlarged EU generated hopes for managing migration practices by reducing internal 
boundaries and providing safe protection of its external borders. This migration 
regime, split between immigration and integration, is promoted by an ‘embedded 
liberalism’ favouring the interests of national economies (Rass and Wolff 2018, 
p. 29). The EU has retained major responsibility for security and border control, the 
least progressive aspect of immigration management (Favell 2014). The European 
scope of action, freed from nation-state confinement, has been left with a policy task 
largely distanced from the goals of social integration and the expansion of citizen- 
ship rights. Other sharper voices in the literature, inspired by Mezzadra and Nielson 
(2013), emphasise how objectives and imaginaries of immigration regimes have 
moved to dominate the concept of integration in Europe by bringing the state’s 
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border onto the state’s territory and undermining integration policies way beyond 
the explicit targets of these policies. 

The current volume encourages an understanding that migration is always con- 
ceived and managed in a wider complexity of visions, ideologies and policy para- 
digms aiming to respond to various differences, belongings and disparities in 
society. Therefore, it is important to note that the enduring integration regime in 
Europe has been underscored by the acknowledgment that the liberal order cannot 
solve all structural inequalities and smooth out all tensions of diversity understood 
beyond migration affairs. The recognition of historically accumulated disadvan- 
tages, the formation of legal and institutional safeguards against discrimination and 
further steps to ensure power-sharing between the disadvantaged and the privileged 
were strengthened across Europe in the 1980s and the 1990s (Shaw 2005). The 
advancement of the concept of multiculturalism enriched and partly rethought the 
human rights paradigm by advocating the recognition of collective identities and 
belonging, in particular along ethnicity, religion and language within nation-state- 
bound societies. However, not even the heyday of multiculturalism eliminated cer- 
tain hierarchies among groups in society that integration concepts tacitly or 
deliberately accepted. 

The chapters of the volume have intensively commented on how the European 
regimes of ‘migrant integration’ started to change markedly from the mid-1990s. In 
view of the milestones in this process, contributing authors have referred to the post- 
Cold War start of the massive migration of Russian Jews to Israel in 1989-2000 
which further hierarchised the citizenship regime of the country (Desille), the EU 
Roma integration strategic framework announced in 2011 by marking the Roma as 
the most vulnerable minority in Europe (Magazzini), the official announcement of 
a deliberately hostile environment for undocumented migrants in the UK in 2013 
(Schweitzer), a ‘refugee crisis’ in 2015 involving a number of European polities 
(Cantat) and the passing of a new Integration Law in Germany in 2016 to define 
which refugees are (not) ‘likely to stay’ in the country (Hinger). Most of the schol- 
arly voices in the volume resonate with interpretations that reveal a gradual shift to 
principles and goals of tighter population control, labour-force-driven social engi- 
neering and selective inclusion in the core through exclusions on the margins of 
society. These approaches had not been completely alien from European policy 
practices under the former integration regimes yet did not coalesce into a domi- 
nant scheme. 

The broader literature also highlights paramount inequities in the European 
migration system and shrinking opportunities for inclusion for marked groups of 
migrants. The free movement of European citizens is accompanied by the tighten- 
ing control of mobility from outside the European borders. The demands of labour 
markets are openly promoted, together with the noble goal of circulation of human 
capital and the belief in the entrepreneurial spirit of migration. However, belief in 
cooperation and solidarity between people of different or multiple group belongings 
and of varying mobility and placement conditions is diminishing (Favell 2014; 
Scholten and van Breugel 2018). Increasingly resistant or hostile attitudes have 
developed toward specific recipients in welfare provisions. Among these ‘groups of 
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suspicion’, immigrants usually stand out (Banting and Kymlicka 2015; Lafleur and 
Mescoli 2018). Political statements demonstrating tight (or, at least, tightening) 
control still endorse a political economy which perpetuates the flow of foreign-born 
labour supply, wherever needed. Within this duality — one might even call it hypoc- 
risy — deep European racist convictions and everyday routines of racialising exclu- 
sion also surface. Not restricted to newly arriving migrants, this often concerns 
populations of colonial origin and, most recently, the Roma, the stigmatised sub- 
jects of East-West migration within Europe. In recent extremist imagination and 
discourses, the ideological nexus of ‘non-European’-ness increasingly conjoins the 
figures of ‘Roma’ with ‘migrant’, with ‘Muslim’, with ‘terrorist’, with ‘criminal’, 
with racialised Blackness (Yildiz and De Genova 2017). Even in less-antagonised 
political contexts, a negative integration spiral is often observed: social groups 
move away from each other even if mixed identities and increasing diversity within 
the immigrant groups, particularly in larger cities, soften the boundaries between 
majority and minority groups in society (Crul 2016). 

Parallel to capturing the limiting and disconcerting transformation, the portrayal 
offered in this volume of contemporary European, Canadian and Israeli integration 
practices should also be seen within the state of the art in wider social justice strug- 
gles. More precisely, I propose to evoke the visions and platforms against racial/ 
ethnic exclusion and marginalisation in recent histories of European equality think- 
ing. Group differences enacted along ethnic, racial and religious lines, including the 
position of migrants and the marginalised Roma, have been elevated to a protected 
ground in European politics and policy making by the EU’s ‘Race Directive’ of 
2000. Nonetheless, the politics of recognition of these groups and their conditions 
has always been more contentious than that of women, sexual minorities or people 
with disabilities, just to name few other protected grounds. Furthermore, socio- 
economic (class) distinction has not become subject to transformative equality 
thinking in Europe, except in some Nordic countries, even if enduring poverty has 
been seen as violating human dignity. Notwithstanding, the European political and 
policy infrastructure for anti-discrimination, likewise the Canadian one, is perhaps 
more significant and transformative in its potential and partial effects, than assessed 
in this volume. This infrastructure has become constitutive of the wider European 
integration landscape in the last five decades, appearing the most prosperous in the 
1990s and early 2000s (O’Cinneide 2013). Since then, it has become contested, or 
even weakened, due to mutating consequences of global capitalism, competing 
states within the enlarging Europe, inward looking welfare regimes, and populist 
electoral politics, to name some of the forces behind debasing the norms of human 
rights and equal citizenship practices. The volume has presented a compelling call 
for critical inquiries to relate more systematically the agendas of migration research 
with a comparative historical account of various European social justice struggles 
and tangible policy changes over the last five decades. 
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The chapters in this volume have uncovered considerable variation in contemporary 
integration governance across localities and their recent histories. The authors 
believe in that the multi-scalar configurations of integration and disintegration prac- 
tices can be examined through the interfaces and linkages between international, 
national and sub-national actors and domains. Cities with diverse populations linked 
to global economic and cultural exchanges and nation-state power structures are 
examined as multiscalar place-making configurations resonating with important 
recent trends in migration research (Caglar and Schiller 2018). With due respect to 
the risk of methodological nationalism, the authors have also put the nation-state 
policy machinery under their magnifying glass in cognisance of its power, institu- 
tions and resources in shaping politics of (dis)integration. It is acknowledged that 
civil society actors and citizens also become constitutive of (dis)integration pro- 
cesses through their solidarity actions with and for migrants on the one hand, and 
xenophobic mobilization on the other. As Collyer et al. proposed in the introduction 
of the book, in the contact zones of authorities, migrants and host society and in 
various policy domains, contradictory processes embracing exclusionary and inclu- 
sionary drives and instances contribute to co-producing (dis)integration effects in 
society. 

The individual chapters have shed light on different balances and tipping points 
between scales of action, frictions between politics and policy practices, and opera- 
tions of policy or social sub-systems. For example, the chapters have revealed how 
immigration policies and integration measures may embrace saliently different 
paradigms, like in Malta with a more lenient former and more restrictive latter sys- 
tem. The recent refugee legislation in Germany constrains integration yet allows 
laxer border control. Other contributions have uncovered that national-level policy 
framings get contested or bent by sub-national actors such as some German cities 
and street-level bureaucrats in the UK. By the example of the Spanish and Italian 
Roma inclusion strategies, it has also been explained that the wide-spread policy 
jargon of social inclusion enables both difference and equality-based interventions 
and can usher in disintegrating moves and outcomes. Disjointed principles and 
practices are pursued and assembled together in the UK social services to help pre- 
venting ‘illegal’ immigration yet to respect the ethics of service provision, and in 
the Canadian regulatory regime concerning temporary migrant status. 

In addition to portraying and explaining complexities, and transient or enduring 
properties or modalities of (dis)integration, the chapters together have contributed 
to sharpening knowledge on three essential components of (dis)integration prac- 
tices: framing the organising principles of policy (non-)interventions, categorisation 
and hierarchisation of people, and everyday acts of exclusion and inclusion. 
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11.2.1 Framing 


Political and policy frames built and promoted by state or civil society actors target- 
ing public issues encompass a problem statement, name the problem-holders, artic- 
ulate a need for interventions or change and outline the direction of the latter. All 
this is glued together in a meaningful reasoning. The volume has mapped these 
frames and frame-making acts as domains of fight, change and contestation, rather 
than as sheer state machinery to legitimise and perpetuate population control. 
Maintaining the foundations of the nation is an old but still paramount rationale 
for domestic policy regimes’ interest in integration measures. Hinger, in her chapter, 
has revealed that the Integration Law of 2016 in Germany envisions the mainte- 
nance of a peaceful, liberal and communal society and, to this end, public policies 
will regulate the privileges and duties of asylum-seekers. In contrast, municipalities 
often consider the asylum-seekers as potential resources in a heterogeneous urban 
society. Magazzini has argued that the National Roma Integration Strategies — com- 
pulsory policy tools for multi-year actions in the EU member-states — in fact articu- 
late what constitutes the idea of being ‘national’. Of the two Roma integration 
strategies closely observed, the Spanish one defines the regular citizens’ living con- 
ditions and expects the Roma to assimilate to them. The Italian strategy identifies 
separated social groups, the relations of which it intends to mediate. In Israel, con- 
temporary immigration is supported to enable general socio-economic develop- 
ment, to balance out-migration, to enrich cultural diversity and also to provide new 
channels of public funds for municipalities, as Desille has argued. Thus, immigrants 
boost the resources of the host society and compensate for certain shortages that it 
may face. The well-being and sustainability of the nation is again a prime objective. 
In other cases, the framing of integration actions is conceptualised around the 
in-betweenness of the refugees and other migrants. The study on Malta by Nimfiihr 
et al. has uncovered how transience and permanent temporariness are purposefully 
produced and institutionalised, thus showing an interesting analogy with the Polish 
state’s perception of the returning migrants, which Karolak discussed in his chapter. 
Temporariness seems to justify minimum interventions and leaves in limbo the sta- 
tus, potential citizenship and recognition of those considered as temporary. In con- 
trast, the framing of the status of temporary migrants in Canada and the UK by 
perpetuating the language of temporariness does not seem to strongly shape or limit 
the depth and intensity of integration effort in these contexts, as Samuk’s chapter 
has shown. This might indicate that, in current political contexts, strategic framing, 
i.e. articulating less ‘progressive’ vocabulary, may tame political and popular resis- 
tance to hosting migrants and enable more supportive actual integration measures. 
The volume has eloquently revealed that forms of disintegration are also pro- 
duced by non-action or willful and justified negligence by state or other responsible 
authorities. As Cantat has shown in her chapter, the current Hungarian refugee man- 
agement system turns its back on the needs of asylum-seekers. The dominant immi- 
gration policy frame aggrandises the role of the Hungarian state to defend the 
Schengen borders. The refugees’ needs and humanity are erased from the policy 
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vision. Karolak has examined how the Polish state has had a lukewarm reaction to 
the problem of large numbers of returning migrants in a belief in their increased 
skills and employability. The deployed integration frame overvalues the assets of 
the returning migrants and turns a blind eye to the context of the growing precarisa- 
tion of work. More closely, some kind of involvement in the labour market, regard- 
less of its quality and stability, is viewed as integration by default. Further, as 
Karolak suggests, this approach to return migrants valorise a flexible, docile and 
politically abstinent global workforce and distracts the attention from the vulnera- 
ble, typically low-skilled migrant workers. Sahraoui has found that it is the domi- 
nant frame of direct discrimination and the individual complaint principle that are 
posited against the racialising employer practices concerning migrant care workers 
in larger European cities. In fact, structural discriminations are produced on a mas- 
sive scale by the intersections of migration, employment and care regimes. The 
preferred anti-discrimination principle with its restricted attention to equal treat- 
ment and individual scope neglects the duty to protect the vulnerable and to prevent 
institutional discrimination. This restrictive policy lens bleaches the existing 
European equality norms which have moved beyond the sheer prohibition of dis- 
crimination and individual legal actions. 

Several chapters in this book have touched upon the hidden references to or more 
tangible imaginaries of racial hierarchy in European societies, one of the most stub- 
born and controversial forces of disintegration. Racial oppression has been explained 
as a wicked form of inequality and exclusion in the norms and vocabulary of liberal 
democratic politics. In spite of the major international human rights treaty mecha- 
nisms and the hard law provision in the European Union (Race Directive), racialised 
ethnic ‘othering’ is still part of social imagination, politics and social relations in 
Europe. Racist discrimination can result from policies and practices, which might or 
might not be imbued with explicit racist ideology, as Sahraoui’s chapter has dis- 
cussed. Institutional practices effectively transform the experience of individual 
prejudice into forms of institutional racism. Against these institutional practices, 
standard liberal anti-discrimination frames appear as feeble and unsubstantial: they 
allow integrating various migrants in the labour market of larger European cities at 
the cost of regular maltreatment and abuse in which racial hierarchising can be 
captured. 


11.2.2 Categorisation and Hierarchisation 


Contemporary migration governance systems enact hierarchical integration oppor- 
tunities for various groups of people on the move. A closer look shows that earlier 
state interventions had also been prone to use this practice. A wide array of policy 
analyses portrays the fact that states tend to hierarchise people to ensure control and 
rationalise divisible and indivisible resources (Miigge and Van der Haar 2016; 
Yanow et al. 2016). Categories are used to separate people and to rank their worth, 
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their needs and the respect which they can be given, in order to justify differential 
degrees of deservingness. Inclusion-driven civic actors may also rely on categories 
for building solidarity, support and empowerment, but their intention is rarely to 
solidify social hierarchies. Hierarchies of people in European migration processes 
frequently resonate with a colonial imagination but without colonial powers. As 
several authors in this volume (Hinger, Samuk and Schweitzer) have argued, the 
categories that immigration regulations define set the (dis)integration paths that are 
available to migrants. 

The divide between European and non-European migrants saliently structures 
public discourses and affairs in Europe and Israel but in a less obvious way in 
Canada as well. Desille’s chapter has described the situation in which immigrants 
gain the attention of policy-makers when their economic performance is positive 
and when they fall into the category of vulnerability. This polarised practice is con- 
structed by the interplay of Israeli nation-building, migration governance and inte- 
gration policy. At the beginning, the line was drawn between Jewish immigrants of 
European and those of other origin. Today, the country of origin still plays a decisive 
role but has become enmeshed in a neoliberal discourse around un/deservingness 
based on perceived economic utility and the ability to actively participate in society. 
The ‘Russians’ are idealised as ‘active, participatory and productive individuals’, 
whereas groups from the Global South are accepted due to their potential vulnera- 
bility. This still strongly racialised distinction is translated into a dual (dis)integra- 
tion regime: as Desille has shown, the resourceful ones are granted individual 
freedom and choices while the vulnerable ones are limited in their freedom and 
choices. The property of resourcefulness measured by a degree of fit to actual labour 
market needs is further differentiated by the skill capacities of the migrants. This 
neatly resonates with Samuk’s finding that migrant workers categorised as low- 
skilled might very well have high(er) skills but refrain from claiming them in order 
to fit the host countries’ labour market and/or visa regimes. 

The most drastic practice of labelling people emerged in the recent European 
‘refugee crisis’ in 2015. Some immigration regimes, with the disconcerting lead of 
the government of Hungary, disqualified all border-crossing refugees as ‘illegal 
migrants’. This radical message was endorsed by the treatment of these refugees at 
the entry point to the country and at the point of their departure for their continued 
journey. Cantat warns in her chapter that migrants become illegal when legal provi- 
sions define certain forms of mobility as illegal. By promulgating the notion of 
illegality, the respective government normalises its indifference to suffering and its 
denial of solidarity in the name of the security of Hungarian society. This disquali- 
fies any liaison between migrants and members of the host society, other than feel- 
ings of fear or suspicion. Although Germany emerged as the most inclusive and 
welcoming society in the milestone year of 2015 in European refugee politics, its 
2016 law on integration introduced unambiguously restrictive measures. More 
closely, as Hinger has revealed, it defines a legal division between genuine and 
bogus asylum-seekers by assigning strong or weak ‘likelihood of staying’ and ren- 
dering their treatment and access to services accordingly. The significance of the 
distinction based on the notion ‘likely (or not) to stay’ is powerfully illustrated by 
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the Bavarian ‘special camps’ for refugees who are ‘not likely to stay’. The two 
cases illuminate that categorisation often becomes not only the effect, but part and 
parcel of the fundamental principles respected or denied in the dominant integra- 
tion frames. 

All these examples reveal that the categories that underlie integration policies are 
imbued with powerful classifications by simplifying complex narratives and biogra- 
phies of human lives with the purpose of creating and endorsing order and hierar- 
chy. These classifications reflect and endorse bureaucratic operations which always 
look indispensable, consequential, and neutral, thus detached from political contro- 
versies and struggles. The actual categories, such as ‘refugees’, migrants’, ‘illegal’, 
‘legal’, ‘temporary’, etc. function as empty vessels into which human beings can be 
placed by inducing a one-dimensional status embracing a specific moment in time 
and crafting the individual as being ahistorical and neutral in relationship to state 
authority (Sajjad 2018). 


11.2.3 Everyday Acts of (Dis)Integration 


State and market forces and their cooperation are seen as the most powerful actors 
to influence the conditions of integration and disintegration practices. This volume 
offers a number of important observations to refine this argument. Even in the most 
favourable institutional and framing constellations, in which state administration is 
mandated to care about equal access to citizenship, bureaucratic procedures often 
differ from the official policy ideals and frames. In reverse, as already mentioned, 
bureaucratic practices can, to some extent, resist restrictive paradigms enforced 
from above. The ways in which bureaucracies operate are embedded within broader 
cultural patterns of conduct and sociality (Rozakou 2017). This implies that bureau- 
cracies could perform above and below the quality of their protocols and could be 
either devoted or reluctant supporters of equal citizenship ideals. In some cases, 
state authorities enact irregularity and disorder when organising their integration 
services. In other cases, routinised practices of security and control override any 
other principles of public service. In the contemporary political climate prone to 
sorting out un-welcome immigrants, one can expect bureaucracies, service provid- 
ers and local authorities resonating with the expectation to perform restricted ser- 
vices to those who are marked as ‘undeserving’. However, this is not always the case. 

Several chapters in this volume have explored the behaviour and everyday prac- 
tices of state at the nodal points of social-service provision (e.g. borders and cities). 
They have revealed how particular sites operate where the exclusionary logic of 
immigration law intersects with the different inclusionary practices of public ser- 
vice provision, including health care, education and social assistance in the UK, and 
services for newly arrived immigrants to help in their integration offered by the 
municipalities in Malta and Israel. Where the major divide is drawn between regular 
and irregular migrants, in order to effectively constrain the latters’ access to various 
rights and services, the spirit of immigration law penetrates ever more spheres of 
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everyday life and social interaction, as highlighted in the chapters by Schweitzer, 
Nimführ et al. and Desille. Consequently, control and surveillance are not only 
intensified but also gradually extended from the external boundaries to the interior 
of the state and society, as Mezzadra and Neilson (2013) indicate. This impacts 
fundamentally on how street-level bureaucrats handle irregularities in their daily 
encounters with service-users. They generate institutional innovations to maintain a 
firewall for the regular operation of public administration and to comply with the 
task of criminalising interaction with unlawful citizens, as Schweitzer notes in his 
chapter. This complicity, although incorporating some resilience, appears to disinte- 
grate the classical ethos of social services and public administration. 

The role of state authorities is also complex and contradictory in Israel and 
Malta. In the former, they have to develop two different modalities of operation: one 
for the resourceful migrants deemed to be productive and of high utility, another one 
for the discounted ones limited in their freedom and closely managed in their inte- 
gration. In Malta, as opposed to several other countries in Europe, the authorities, in 
their first encounters with migrants, are mobilised by the norms of rescuing at sea. 
The authorities then treat migrants as transients and sojourners who only deserve to 
stay in inaccessible open centres equipped with temporary arrangements. By link- 
ing the modalities of framing, the hierarchical clustering of migrants and the every- 
day operation of state institutions, the chapters by Desille, Nimführ et al., and 
Samuk have all revealed that transience is not the property of the migrants: it is 
produced by the integrating state and its institutions. 

It is worth acknowledging a particular tension in the political and conceptual 
views of the authors regarding the sub-national and local actors of state authorities. 
It is argued that, at the sub-national and local levels, the practicality of inclusion 
often reconfigures or neutralises the ethno-nationalist rhetoric and thus enables 
local actors be rid of the evils of exclusion or instrumental inclusion, as Magazzini 
discussed. An explicit clash between central and local policy-makers was captured 
by Hinger when discussing recent integration policy trends in Germany. She shows 
that local actors are still prepared to consider asylum-seekers — regardless of their 
status — as having rights to equal access to the welfare system and social institutions. 
Quite the opposite potential for local acts of integration is stressed by other authors. 
Nation-states often rely on local governments to struggle with the messy and costly 
details of servicing and policing the expanding non-citizen populations — Desille 
cites Varsanyi (2008) in her chapter. Other authors in the book also refer to migra- 
tion scholars such as Glick Schiller and Caglar (2011) who highlight that immi- 
grants are seen as potential members of the ‘creative class’ acting as neoliberal 
agents of urban restructuring. In sum, the local domains of social interaction are 
more open and fluid than the national ones but often at the expense of further hier- 
archisation and selective support. The volume stresses that local policy-making 
appears more willing to consider different forms of migration as part of regular 
urban life in which inclusion is based on dynamic reactions to changes, rather than 
on restrictive formations of life conditions for migrants in the belief that authori- 
ties protect the majority. 
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In other contexts, everyday acts of negligence or destitution towards refugees 
and asylum-seekers are produced behind hyper-visible spectacles of scrutiny and 
control at the country borders. These acts contribute, as Cantat has indicated, to the 
“un-weaving of the social, economic and political ties’ which migrants and refugees 
may build in society. It is proposed that border spectacles stage dramatic scenes of 
enforcement and demonstrate a state’s ability to enforce the law, punish those who 
break it and exclude those deemed as illegitimate. These acts set the moral and ethi- 
cal limits of the political community. Parallel to this, state-sponsored and complicit 
media discourses stigmatising migration have far-reaching disintegration effects in 
society writ large. Notwithstanding, this negligence also provokes everyday acts of 
solidarity which complicate the dynamics of producing and reducing integration. 
Authorities try to delegitimise and, most recently, to vilify the refugee solidarity 
actions of the host society and thus prevent the emergence of links with a national 
public, as Cantat has shown. 

Another salient political economy configuration is that migrants accept jobs that 
are not taken by ordinary citizens in exchange for some degree of welcome. A regu- 
lar form of unambiguous exclusion of migrant workers from within and outside 
Europe is to employ them in completely unregulated and separated time-space con- 
stellations. As a recently completed ethnography uncovers, the low skilled night- 
shift workers in global cities of Europe are at the mercy of their employers, who are 
rarely subject to labour inspections. These workers not only suffer from a lack of 
labour protection, but they are also barely able to develop any social and human ties, 
let alone seek political support outside their workplace. They not only have limited 
rights compared to ordinary citizens or highly skilled migrant workers, but they live 
outside the social spaces populated by regular citizens. They have never been inte- 
grated and nothing they do conveys the hope that they ever will be. Non-action for 
integration is normalised by the invisibility of these patterns of separated human 
lives and punctuated spaces between migrant and main society (MacQuarie 2018). 

By lacing together observations on framing strategies, hierarchical categorisa- 
tion and everyday acts of organisations and administration, the volume reveals that, 
with few exceptions, European nation-states (as well as Israel and Canada) are not 
withdrawing fully and noisily from the ideals of social integration or inclusion. 
However, many of them circumvent or undermine the integration of certain indi- 
viduals or groups who are identified as undeserving, resourceless or illegal. As 
Collyer et al. have argued in their introduction, the increasing exclusion of irregular 
residents from public welfare affects not only the excluded, but also the institutions 
providing such services and ultimately societal relations more broadly. Equally 
importantly, the norms, pronounced frames and practices of integration policies 
become constitutive of a broader social imagination which renders particular expe- 
riences acceptable, disturbing or unacceptable. Normalising racial hierarchies, non- 
action amidst perceived disparities and destitution and getting rid of the duty to 
protect, are all making their way in public affairs and discourses in contemporary 
Europe and Israel, whereas they are still resisted or neutralised in Canada. 
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The volume also deserves acknowledgement for experimenting on three major con- 
ceptual and methodological puzzles. First, it has ventured to translate the concept of 
(dis)integration into an analytical device by teasing out the relations between migra- 
tion and other societal affairs. Second, it has acted upon the critique of method- 
ological nationalism yet continues to view the nation-state as a centre of politics and 
operational mechanisms that shape integration and disintegration debates, practices, 
and regimes. Third, it has instigated discussions on separating normative and criti- 
cal positions seen to differentiate policy actions and reflexive social research. 

The scholars contributing to this volume respect scholarly traditions that delve 
into politics of integration as a complex phenomenon combining discursive, admin- 
istrative and institutional acts across scales that are not only given but shaped by 
these acts. They all share a conviction that integration and disintegration practices 
should be examined through relational approaches: even if a power group, typically 
a social majority or the ‘mainstream’, is devising paths for those who want to be part 
of particular social, economic and political spaces, the institutions and relations of 
the power group do not remain unaffected. Moreover, the majority or the main- 
stream is not necessarily composed within the structures of the nation-state. 

The analytical frames applied in this book resonate with recent noteworthy pro- 
posals to pursue complex integration studies. Garcés-Mascarefias and Penninx 
(2016) offer a composite analytical scheme and holistic tool for comparative studies 
on integration policies. Beyond disaggregating different dimensions, social parties 
(migrants and the mainstream) and levels of analysis, it is proposed to dwell on 
policy frames, concrete measures and the horizontal and vertical processes in differ- 
ent policy domains, including those that specifically target migrants and those regu- 
lating broader societal institutions. Rass and Wolff (2018) have also drawn up a 
complex analytical frame to examine migration governance which has obvious 
overlaps with integration research. Their multi-layered scheme takes further steps to 
investigate regime formations without searching pre-analytical nation-state-framed 
domestic regimes. They sort out specific analytical tasks in relation to all constitut- 
ing factors of a regime captured on three layers. The key tenets that the authors in 
this volume hold also correspond with the core arguments of the introduction to 
another recent and inspiring thematic journal issue. Hamann and Yurdakul (2018) 
suggest that traditional integration research viewed migration as a peripheral phe- 
nomenon on the margins of society, whereas contemporary critical inquiries con- 
ceive migration as a constituting force within societies. This shift enables scholars 
to look at society as ‘inevitably and irrevocably shaped by migration’ (ibid. p. 111). 

One of the biggest challenges for the researchers in this volume has been to open 
up the box of wider societal structures beyond migration management and integra- 
tion. The chapters offer rich insights into streams of collective imagination, gover- 
nance practices and social-service institutions beyond migration management that 
all contribute to shaping (dis)integration acts. This richness does not eliminate the 
methodological puzzle of identifying the most relevant societal interactions that 
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reveal how integration regimes are embraced and conditioned by broader structures 
and movements in society. It is fair to argue that the volume as a whole portrays a 
wide set of the mutations and the controversies of (dis)integration formations which 
is not yet a systemic account yet more than a colourful picture to which individual 
chapters offer context specific experiences and enunciations. The volume also pres- 
ents a compelling invitation to investigate how politics of migrant (dis)integration 
generates effects beyond its scope, and as recent trends show, even game-changers 
in broader citizenship relations. 

The chapters have all offered important insights into how politics of (dis)integra- 
tion are shaped by a variety of actors who engage in migration and integration 
affairs, with their intentions, rules, values, distinctive power positions and aspira- 
tions. The chapters by Cantat, Karolak, and Sahraoui have offered particularly 
refined accounts of citizens’ encounters as subjects and agents of various immigra- 
tion and integration measures. It is noteworthy that the majority of the authors have 
examined those subjects of policy measures who are marginalised, placed at the 
bottom of the societal hierarchy and face precarious working and living conditions. 
The conceptual and empirical links to approaches in the broader literature which 
articulate the notion of common marginalisation should be acknowledged here. 
These approaches investigate the economic, political and ideological forces that 
generate surplus populations — such as undocumented migrants, refugees, the 
deportables, precarious night-workers, the Roma and other racialised poor 
(Rajaram 2015). 

Notable exceptions to marginality have been captured by Karolak in the lives of 
‘successful’ Polish return labour migrants and by Desille in those of the new Russian 
immigrants in Israel. These migrants are posited as norm groups whose aspirations 
and assets contribute to social integration. The portrayal of the resourceful and wel- 
come migrants is an important stepping stone to expanding the complexity of integra- 
tion research. The experiences presented in the volume endorse the analytical 
attention stressed by Glick Schiller and Caglar (2011, p. 12) about migrants’ multiple 
pathways, diversified engagements in transnational connections and participation in 
generating alternative social visions. Karolak and Sahraoui have also revealed in their 
respective chapters, however, that not all agential positions among mobile people and 
concerned citizens end up in empowerment and capacities to resist disintegration. 

The reader will notice that the authors of the volume have not been captured by 
the epistemological cage of the nation-state. The nation-state ‘burden’ is carried 
through the book in a reflexive manner. The investigations explicitly target configu- 
rations that frequently take the most powerful shape and claim authority within 
nation-state structures. Instead of seeing through state structures, the authors have 
advocated for seeing within and across state structures through observing multiple 
actors’ perspectives — including people on the move, second- and third-generation 
migrants, sub-national/local service providers, official policy-makers, opinion- 
makers and citizens of various identity constructions. As several streams in migra- 
tion research, the volume considers sub-national and local policy measures, 
economies and civil society actions and their supporting frames through their 
contributions to integration politics and policies, and their frequently enacted defi- 
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ance of higher-level policy paradigms. Space has been left to further investigate the 
conditions under which governance and bottom-up citizens’ actions not only toler- 
ate but do support solidarity and equality-driven interactions in local settings. 

The volume’s sharpened attention to what is imagined, referred to and organised 
within the nation-state context creates noteworthy intellectual linkages with other 
scholarly efforts to capture political and social changes that may debase the static, 
demobilising or self-enacting energies of nation-state structures. In the contempo- 
rary world of nation-states, nationhood is the default boundary of social membership 
(Banting and Kymlicka 2015), yet various utterances, reflections and acts regarding 
collective belongings do question the principle of bounded nation-states protected by 
membership privileges. It would be an enticing opportunity for the authors to inves- 
tigate whether the dominant, dissecting or resistant framing and practices described 
in this volume encourage any alternative articulations of belonging and structures of 
integration by enhancing rather than restricting equal citizenship. It is also with the 
aim of furthering scholarly efforts to explore how collisions and collusions of global 
capitalism and nation-state practices co-produce regimes with their differential rela- 
tions to boundaries and bounded belongings. An inspiring track in the literature is 
composed of scholarly contemplations at the intersections of migration and labour 
studies, exemplified in a recent collection of studies to which several authors of the 
current volume have also contributed (Fedyuk and Stewart 2018). Governed locali- 
ties with distinctive identities and representations, like socially diverse cities, are at 
the centre of another stream in the literature which also offers composite observa- 
tions on these collisions and collusions (Caglar and Glick Schiller 2018). 

The final set of reflections concerns the difference between scholarly and policy 
reasoning which intrigues several authors in the volume. They harness open and 
non-normative analytical positions to identify the main dimensions, levels and 
forces in politics of (dis)integration. With such an approach, they intend, in the first 
place, to distance themselves from the regular reasoning of integration policies in 
which a legitimate distinction is made between migrants and non-migrants, and 
duties and entitlements, and in which it is usually those born outside the borders, 
who have to conform to the norms of the host society. The non-normative principle 
is strictly observed even against some progressive moments and trends in post WW 
II history when the relations between moving and ‘hosting’ social groups has been 
envisioned as largely mutual and the mainstream societal norms, positions, and 
practices have also been doomed to change. With due respect to the scholarly drive 
to position research as non-normative, the notion of (dis)integration still connects 
the horizons and the vocabularies of policy-making and scholarly thinking. The 
authors in this volume have made prominent efforts to engage with the field of ‘criti- 
cal policy studies’ without explicitly claiming it, in which the production of power 
positions and the articulation of policy paradigms and measures are discussed in a 
joint analytical framework (Clarke et al. 2015). Policy frames, categories and regu- 
latory acts are always products of contentious relations of power holders, the sub- 
jects and commentators of policies. Resonating with this approach, scholars in this 
volume seem to be ready and well prepared to conduct inquiries on the multiplicity 
and heterogeneity of the ways in which policies are done and policy effects are 
demonstrated and interpreted. 
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Non-normative positions regarding policy-making, however, cannot be fully 
detached from normative assumptions on wider political and moral grounds. The 
chapters in this volume do not refer directly to any elaborate theories of justice but 
their reasoning is unambiguously normative. The authors’ choice to dwell on the 
powerless, the neglected and the undeserving, their critical attitude to preventive 
and restrictive power structures — in particular for maintaining borders and limiting 
welfare provisions — enacts and endorses positions on social injustices. They address 
humanity, solidarity and the extension of citizenship rights when formulating criti- 
cal insights into (dis)integration policies and practices. The researchers in this vol- 
ume have been ready to tease out the embodied controversies, negligence and cracks 
in the theorems and governance infrastructure of (neo)liberal political and social 
systems, increasing disparities and selectivity in allocating resources and opportuni- 
ties, even if neoliberalism is not used as an all-encompassing explanatory scheme. 
All these properties of the intellectual space generated in this volume are unques- 
tionably normative in a broader political and ethical sense. The tensions and conse- 
quences of critically reading integration policy formations, as critical policy studies 
suggest, and commenting on the normative justice arguments within those policy 
formations, often with the same conceptual repertoire, could be the subject to fur- 
ther scholarly cooperation within the authors’ immediate or wider circle. 

The young academics involved in this volume seem to stand between two diverg- 
ing viewpoints regarding the wider questions of the nature and potential of migra- 
tion and integration research. One is imbued with a belief that integration policies 
are able, at least in principle, to produce public good. A credible voice of this sort is 
articulated by those who seek reforms or paradigmatic changes in European integra- 
tion policies, which are both possible and desirable, and use critical social research 
to assess progress towards these changes. A fresh volume edited by Scholten and 
Van Breugel (2018) argues that a new policy paradigm is in the making, inspired by 
an understanding that migrant groups are becoming heterogeneous, often cultivate 
multiple identities and incorporate generational difference within ethnic belonging. 
Therefore, mainstreaming ideas which link the specificities of a particular social 
group to structures and institutions of society as a whole are potentially more pre- 
pared to respond to the heterogeneity of migrant groups (ibid.). The assessment of 
mainstreaming experiments offers a less than moderately optimistic account, yet the 
trust in public policies to deliver virtuous social outcomes remains tangible. The 
other account on policy-making describes integration interventions as regularising 
and concealing exclusions. Policy and law-enforcement practices produce illegality 
and irregularity among migrants, which inclusion policies then strive to mitigate. 
The tandem process results in the collapse of the dichotomy of exclusion and inclu- 
sion and fosters disintegration through selective and limited integration. The most 
salient form of this lapse — border control — reveals the ‘obscenity of power’. Public 
policy in this theorem in fact produces minority citizens and naturalises a chasm of 
social difference (De Genova 2013). The authors of this volume possess a great deal 
of intellectual autonomy and have a substantial body of own research that protect 
them from quickly choosing between these opposing views. They are on their way 
to positioning themselves in the wider spectrum of theories concerning the inter- 
faces between critical policy thinking and critical scholarship. And it will be abso- 
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lutely credible if they still end up with allying with one of these intellectual positions 
by continued efforts to explore politics of (dis)integration. 

To conclude with the most far reaching theoretical puzzle, the notion of migrant 
integration as a research agenda is contested by several authors due to its inherent 
assumption that there is a society out there with its reified inside to which the 
migrants and refugees as outsiders shall be related and positioned (Schinkel 2018). 
To embrace the notion of integration entails that scholars dock their analytical 
instruments to the dominant products of political imagination. The most critical 
move to explore exclusions endorses the underlying patterns of societies’ inner and 
outer spaces, positions, and entitlements in an unwanted way. To imagine what hap- 
pens when ‘migrants’ move against the grain of today’s ‘immigrant integration’ 
discourse, it is important to undo the existing imagination about what happens when 
people move and settle in another country (ibid. pp. 8-9). I propose that critical 
scrutiny to the exploitative and separating processes and citizenship practices in the 
present shall not be weakened or beaten by drives to imagine radically different 
social conditions and human relations. Social collectives do produce inner and outer 
worlds and actors, which the vocabulary of inclusion and exclusion, or in this vol- 
ume, integration and disintegration tries to capture and unpack. Conceptual and 
framing proposals for critical research are not neutral instruments but may not be 
the main culprits in generating exploitations and separation between various groups 
and spaces in society. Critical alertness, however, is essential to the social and politi- 
cal lives of our key concepts as exemplified by the authors of this volume. 
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